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It's the breath-taking new 1953 Studebaker! 


Excitingly new in continental styling ! 


Impressively down to earth in price! 


Tuts dramatic new Studebaker comes 
to you straight out of the dream book. 

It brings you the continental charm 
of Lurope’s most distinguished cars. 
But it’s thoroughly American in deep- 
down comfort and in handling ease. 

Long and racy and sparkling with 
drive appeal, every 1953 Studebaker 
gleams with an enormous expanse of 
glass for full vision. Every distinctive 


body style is completely and spectac- 
ularly new both inside and outside. 
All this at a down-to-earth price 
with Studebaker low operating cost! 
Order your Studebaker now. Get a 
Champion in the lowest price field or a 
brilliant-performing Commander \-8. 
Motoring’s finest power steering is 
available in all Studebaker models at 


moderate extra cost. 


New 1953 Studebaker 





coat 


Actual color photograph 


It’s astartler! It’s a Starliner—the new 1953 Studebaker hard-top! 


Truly a new flight into the future! 


Less than five feet high! 








4 the 32 Million Golfers 





who plan to take five strokes 


off their scores this summer 


€ : 

Let’s tace it! — no ball all by 
itself can make you a better 
golfer. You, your swing, your 
temperament — or is it your 
temper? — and your Pro have 
a lot to do with helping you 
to break 100 — or 70. 
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However, a good ball, a ball that is always 
the same, a ball designed specifically for your 
game, will help a lot —and it will give you 
more fun for your money. 


If you and your Pro who knows your game 
will get together and choose, with the help of 
the Acushnet Ball Guide which your Pro has, 
the right ball for you, your confidence will grow 
and your game should improve. 


We make three* top-grade balls. They all 
sell fora dollar or thereabouts. They areall sold 
through Pro Shops on/y — which we believe 
are the only places golf balls should be sold. 


The World-Famed Titleist 


The Acushnet Titleist is a favorite of the 
home-club Pros. Over a period of years, it 
has been the favorite of a majority of the 
Pros playing in the Big Money Tournaments. 
It is she ball for the experienced player. It 
has a liquid center, with a lot of liquid, over 
which is wound at very high tension our re- 
nowned Dynamite Thread. The Titleist is 
probably the longest, sweetest feeling ball ever 
made. It is designed specifically for the golfer 
who expects and can get the 
utmost from a golf ball. 


oO 
The Great Finalist 

y, J The Finalist is built for the 
: better golfer with an easy 
swing. It is also the perfect 
ball for the golfer who swings 
with more ruggedness than 
* finesse because, when hit, it 
= compresses easily and so is 


*For those who want a lot of good golf at a thrifty price, we 
recommend our Green Ray and our Pinnacle. 





harder to damage. Don’t worry about dis- 
tance — Finalist goes out there with the best 
of them. 


The Sturdy Bedford 


Here’s the ball that can take it, but get this 
straight — the Bedford is not a member of the 
“mush-ball” family. It’s made just as care- 
fully, just as scientifically as any top-grade 
ball. Tough? — sure, but a whale of a golf 
ball just the same. 


We Have No Crystal Ball 


We can’t tell you which of these balls will 
make you the hero of the 19th hole — but 
one of them is the ball you 
should tee up. 


<A 


The thing to do is to go into 
a huddle with your Pro before 
you start this year and settle on 
the Acushnet that’s for you. 
Then play it, play it for two or 
three rounds and if you're not 
really tremendously pleased — 





well, we'll be very much surprised. 


Why Acushnet Anyway ? 


That's a fair question. There are a number 
of other golf balls on the market — some good, 
some not so good. Well, 
here, we think, are four 
very excellent reasons 
why you should play 
one of these three fa- 
mous top-grade Acush- 
net balls this coming 
spring and summer: 





ACUSHNET 


1. Although no one has ever been paid to 
play a Titleist, more Pros have played it 
over a period of years in the Big Money 
Tournaments than any other ball. 


2. Every major U. S. tournament for men, 


pro or amateur, has at one time or another 
been won by a golfer playing the Titleist. 
3. Acushnets are first choice in the majority 
of Pro Shops from coast to coast. 
4. More and more Acushnets are bought and 
played every year. 


—_ . ¢ ew 
Those, it seems to us, are 7. 17 9 


pretty good reasons for you , 
to try an Acushnet. \ 


Or you might ask the ten 
top players at your course We 
what they play. You'll be wy 
surprised to find out how 


many of them are Acushnet fans. 


Good Golfing to You 


Having read this far, we're pretty sure you'll 
try the Acushnet built for you. If you do, we 
believe you'll cut those five strokes off your 


game sooner... and good golfing to you! 


ACUSHNET PROCESS COMPANY 
New Sedford, Massachusetts 


Manufacturers of Precision Molded Rubber Parts for all Industry 
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SOLD THE WORLD OVER THRU PRO SHOPS ONLY 
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Do you daydream about taking a cruise to an 


exotic, tropical land, where skies are blue... 
} | ] 
where yorgeous flowering trees like the Madre de 
, | 
Cacao dot the lands« ipe with color ind white 


beaches 1 Strikinuw contrast with swaying 
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palms? Perhaps your dreams include making the 


trip on your own private yacht, accompanied by 


convenial friends. But why dream? \ Cc know a 


wonderful way you can cruise the Caribbean in 


} i 1 
a friendly, yacht-like atmosphere, with only about 


ted by Harriet and Bernard Pertehik 
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s below, 


shipboard fun 


65 tellow passengers. You'll spend 16 restful days 
in an atmosphere of pleasant ease, aboard a lux 
urious, modern ship, air-conditioned for com- 
nights. All 


outside with private baths 


fortable days and staterooms are 
and there’s a tiled, 
outdoor pool where you can spend lazy hours. 
Alcoa offers a sailing from New Orleans every Sat- 
urday to six ports in Venezuela, Jamaica, Trini- 
dad, and Curacao or the Dominican Republic. 


See your travel agent, or write for booklet “‘H”’ 
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Soft, pliant, leather—in matching shades or solid colors—enhances 
the ultra-smart interior of the Ninety-Light Convertible. 


At the country club... down at the beach... out 
on the open road . .. Oldsmobile’s lithe and lovely 
Ninety -Kight Convertible fits right into the picture! 
Like all Oldsmobiles, it’s designed for delightful 
driving ... a breezy beauty that’s loaded with looks 
and packed with power! And you'll feel that power 


the moment you take the wheel. You touch the 


: accelerator— and the mightiest “Rocket” Engine of 
~ all time surges into action. Take a corner —and 
iw Power Steering® takes over 80% of the turning effort. 


~ And to stop— just pivot on your heel and the gentle 


brawn of Power Brakes* halts you in a hurry! So 





if you've a yen for real motoring pleasure . . . for the 
thrills of a “Rocket Ride”... stop in today at your 


Oldsmobile dealer's. Make a date with a “Rocket 8"! 





*Optional at extra cost 





Car illustrated above: Ninety-L ight Convertible Coup 
A General Motors | alue 


"ROCKET ENGINE 


OLDSMOBILE 








The Civil War 


The Civil War by James Street, in your 
May issue, is the finest short account of 
that bloody conflict I have ever read. Its 
objective quality, with “a plague on both 
your houses,” has rarely been manifest in 
iny book. I tip my hat to an author who 

an see some of the fault of both sides 
ind deal with the mighty theme with a bit 
of whimsy. | hope you can reproduce it in 
booklet form. Every college should have a 
copy HERBERT U. FEIBELMAN 
Miami 


Thanks and congratulations to Mr. 
James Street for the magnificent Civil War 
piece. I suppose Mr. Street knows that 
thousands of Canadians served in the 
armies Of 1861-64 as mercenaries. That is 
because the Union draftee had the priv- 
ilege of buying a substitute for about the 
price of a modern Ford car, and quite a 
lot of our grandfathers thought it was a 
good deal. Too, Jeff Davis maintained 2 
species of “underground” or “resistance” 
headquarters right here in Toronto. 

Cc. dD, CROW! 

Deputy Minister 

Department of Travel and Publicity 
Toronto 


Poi-bred NMlutts 


James A. Michener’s Hawaii (May 
HOLIDAY) refreshed so many memories. . . . 
However | fear that Mr. Michener had his 
leg pulled about the poi dog. [Author 
Michener quoted an Islander as saying: 
‘In the good old days we kept a certain 
kind of dog that tasted especially good 
baked with poi..’—Ed.] A poi dog is one 
of mixed ancestry, what is known as a 
“cur” or “mongrel” on the mainland, and 
one of the most amusing events of every 
year in Honolulu is the widely-publicized 
Poi Dog Show. The winner is the poi-est 
pooch—the one of most uncertain an- 
cestry. MRS. R. R. MILLER 

Pensacola 


@ Author Michener Says: “Mrs. Miller 
is correct that today in Hawaii the most 
honored breed of mutt is what is known 
aS pure poi. Every Hawaiian has hilar- 
ious Stories of mainland dog fanciers 
who buy these pups under the miscon- 
ception that they are a true breed. | am 
correct that in the old days such dogs 
were baked and eaten with poi. | under- 
stand that it was a palatable dish, but it 
is one I have not tried.”’—Ed. 


Golf in Hungary 


Herbert Warren Wind’s remark about 
the “wondrous flexibility” of goif (The 
Lure of Golf, June HoLipay) has an il- 
lustration here in Budapest. This imperial- 
ist game (by Communist standards) was 
liquidated in Hungary last Easter when 
troops took over the last eight holes of the 
Magyar Golf Club. According to the Com- 
munists “golf is not a people’s sport.” 

Golf has since regained a toe hold in 
Budapest. On one of the Buda hills, with 
a magnificent view of the Danube and the 
city, a wilderness of brush and brambles 
has yielded up a trim four-hole course. Its 
name: The AirFree Golf Club. Its pro- 
prietors: The American Legation. Its 
membership: 17 Americans and 13 mem- 
bers of the British, Dutch, Swedish and 
Argentine Legations. 

The course clings to a sharply sloping 
patch of ground, owned by the Legation, 
on the side of Istenhegy (God's Hill). In 
One corner is a lone tennis court and a 
swimming pool about six crawl strokes 


Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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long with a clubhouse installed in a sort of 
dugout, which is all that remains of a bomb- 
ravaged villa. Every week end the course 
sees some of the world’s weirdest golf 
played by the world’s most dedicated 
duffers. 

Every round is a minor mountaineering 
exercise, with gullies, hummocks and a 
giant stone fish pond adding variety. 
Because three of the four holes are more or 
less criss-crossed, players must be on the 
lookout for hooks and slices. In tourna- 
ments, where 16 may be playing simul- 
taneously, the AirFree golfers develop the 
wariness of battlefield veterans. 

Because the course has a length of only 
465 yards it is strictly a workout for the 
irons—except that the seven women mem- 
bers occasionally use a No. 2 or 3 wood. 
The first hole is uphill, 82 yards away; the 
second obliquely uphill, 147 yards; the 
third, 125 yards, obliquely downhill; 
straight uphill again for the 108-yard 
fourth hole. The second hole is a par 4, the 
rest are 3's. It’s a rare day when AirFree’s 
hardy players manage to break 13, let alone 
equal it. 

Tournaments are played over 16 holes 
(four times around) or 32 holes (eight 
times). All members have handicap ratings 
for 16 holes ranging from 8 to 20 strokes 
(the ladies). Because the grass ts so thin, 
the whole course crammed into so small a 
space, and the hillside so often swept by 
strong winds, winter rules are in order and 
players may tee up anywhere they find 
their ball playable. 

The Club's patron is the American Min- 
ister, Christian M. Ravndal, who found 
willing supporters among the week-end 
golfers on his Foreign Service and military 
attaché staffs. Six of them became found- 
ing members contributing capital to get 
started. The Minister bought grass seed 
in Vienna and the first employee hired 
was from the defunct Magyar Golf Club 
who provided the know-how for laying out 
the course from scratch. 

Golf at the AirFree course has provided 
a “people’s sport" at least to the extent 
that Army Sergeant Joe Haff has cut down 
Wing Commanders and Ministers to walk 
off with the top prizes of two medal-play 
tournaments. PATRICK O'SHEFI 

Attache, U. S. Legation 
Budapest 


Open Switches 


Mr. Clifton Fadiman’s Party of One on 
reading in bed (May HoLipaAy) has an in- 
teresting, familiar tone, but | believe Mr. 
Fadiman has a technical fault of style that 
might well be corrected. In the course of 
his article he uses 12 parentheses. Exces- 
sive use of ( )’s has the same effect on a 
train of thought that an open switch has 
on a railroad train. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
has a well expressed thought on this: “One 
has to dismount from an idea, and get into 
saddle again, at every parenthesis.” 

GEORGE W. LYON 
Pittshurgh 


@ Columnist Fadiman says: “Mr. Lyon 
is (if I may say So) quite justified in his 
criticism. This (hard as it is to guar- 
antee the future) is my last parenthe- 
sis.” —Ed. 


Light Reading 


Clifton Fadiman’s May Party of Ore 
reminded me of the man who said, after 
selecting his own books, “Now, give me a 
book for my wife, one that won't hurt 
her when she falls asleep and it drops on 
her face!” MRS. THOMAS A. TARRANT 

Librariar, Manross Library 
Forestville, Conn. 








Vacation Fun Comes 
Easy In Alabama... 





Vacation this year in the land where 
the stars fell... where generous na- 
ture provided silvery white beaches 
and cool, lush mountains... where 
the days are sunny, the nights frag- 
rant and where fun comes easy .. . 

Hook into a fighting, leaping tar- 
pon or a spirited big-mouth bass. . . 
sail a bucking sloop... canter along 
a path of mountain laurel... or just 
go lazy in some quict state park... 

Relive colorful, historic yesterdays 
—at magnificent ante bellum man- 
sions... at Confederate shrines and 
Indian museums... 

in Alabama you'll enjoy a vacation 
that’s different and economical . . . 
State speed laws to protect you... 
For full details, write Dept. of Publi- 
city & Information, Div. 8, State of 
Alabama, Montgomery, Ala. 
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1 HAVI 


certain 


been hearing of late from 


readers who take a some 
what dimmer view of pun-making 
than | do. | propose the following 


armistice terms: if my oppunents 
will permit me to defend it briefly, | 


will promise henceforth never to ex 


ercise the art in these columns. Well, 
hardly ever 
There is something to be said 


against puns and | am not the man 
to say it. | admit that a pun derails 
one’s train of thought. To some it ts 
a sign that your words rather than 
your thoughts are being heeded. It 
upsets the dignity of speech, flouts 
the etiquette of serious communica 
tion, cuts the ground from under us 
Our obligatory groan serves not only 
to convey a judgment but to cover 
discomfiture 

Furthermore, while to Christo- 
pher Morley a pun ts language on 
vacation, to the non-punster it may 
seem more like language in agony 
The contortionist repelseven while he 
interests; so may the punster offend 
by the very ingenuity of his attack on 
language. That ts, he offends because 
he commits the assault and battery 
hefore you do. Meum is not tuum 
but ‘vwm may be mayhem 

The pun-hater abhors what the 
pun-lover rejoices in. The pun-lover 
k-very 


time Noah Webster takes a prat-fall 


doesn’t mind interruption 
he is filled with glee. Indeed he pri 
Let's 


{nimal Crackers 


fers janguage under a strain 
take a test case. In 
Groucho Marx recalled that when 
Africa he 


found the tusks very difficult to re- 


shooting elephants in 


move—adding, however, that in Al- 
abama the Tuscaloosa, To the con 
trapuntalist such a statement ts quite 
irrelephant; to the pun-lover it ts 
pleasing because it shows what lan- 
guage can produce under pressure 
In this particular example language 
shows both the marks of strain and 
the strain of Marx. | will give you 
another. A few months ago on a 
television show called This /s Show 
Business George S. Kaufman got 
himself mired inthe word euphemism 
\fter 


seconds he 


playing with wt for a few 


turned to his fellow 
psychopanelist Sam Levenson, de 
clared “Euphemism and I'm for 
youse’m,”” and closed the discussion. 


Now this, like Tuscaloosa, was pure 


PARTY OF ONE 


1 defense of the art of punning. by an incorrigible practitioner 


by CLIFTON FADIMAN 


purposeless play, art for art’s sake, 
like doodling, whittling, singing in 
the bathroom and chewing bubble 
gum. It pleases the pun-lover pre- 
cisely because of its denial of mean- 
ing. It has the charm of nihilism. 
Puns also please because in their 
commonest form they seem to chal- 
lenge the law of nature which tells 
us that two things cannot occupy 
the same place at the same time. 
They are condensations, like Lewis 
Carroll's portmanteau coinages 
(chuckle + snort chortle). Robert 
Benchley’s “Louisa M. Woollcott™ 
is an example that comes to mind, 
and later on, when we discuss the 
Meld Pun, we shall refer to several 
such slight cases of merger. 
Impromptu puns, though not gen- 
erally the finest, often supply the 
purest pleasure. They are the May 
flies of language, living for a split 
second, dying to afford a moment's 
small delight. Unrepeatable, they 
are less akin to literature than to the 
more evanescent arts——-pantomime, 


The 
work, or rather the play, of a unique 


conversation, making love. 


instant, they draw all their effect 
from a set of non-recurring circum- 
stances. To explain them you have 
to recall the circumstances. This 1s 
tedious, as I shall now demonstrate 
When | was a Columbia under- 
graduate the most brilliant student 
in the class was “Mike™ Schapiro, 
now one of the country’s greatest art 
authorities. | am putting it mildly 
when I say that Mr. Schapiro knew 
more than his professors and could 
out-talk them with ease. Somehow 
they did not always accept their de- 
feats with complacence, a fact that 
now and then seemed to reflect itself 
in Mike’s grades. Once, after he had 
won a particularly vigorous argu- 
ment with the instructor, | muttered 
Another Schapyrrhic victory.” Now 
this remark, mildly amusing at the 
time, was in itself not bad or good 
or indifferent. Such impromptitudes 
are successful for the unrecapturable 


You 


them in cold blood any more than 


moment only cannot judge 
you can grade fragrances by mem- 
ory. But, as we shall see, other puns, 
products of calculation, may be 
graded, just like eggs: and, as Fowler 
in his Modern English Usage reminds 


us, “only those who lack the wit to 


HOLTDAY 


make them are unaware of the fact.” 

Bad puns are coined by those who 
are more ear-minded than meaning- 
minded; or who are professional 
gagmen, undermining the language 
systematically for profit. Bob Hope 
uses thousands like Waves: Sailors 
who go down to the sea in slips. This 
is passable but, like virtually all 
the puns that ride the air, it has a 
file odor. /n the Rainbow Room the) 
dance the rumba to a_ tune that 
would Rockefeller Center. What did 
Mark 
asked if she was true to him? Omar 


Cleopatra say when Anton) 
Khayyam. Such puns depress us as 
do waxworks, and for the same rea- 
son—they are artifice acting like art. 
They are the product of dogged de- 
shine with the 
sweat of effort. “A bad pun,” says 
Dr. David S. Stern of Philadelphia, 
notable 
idiotic as all getout, which is what 


termination, they 


himself a punster, “is as 


the listeners would like to do.” 


Yet, dismal as much current pun- 
ning may appear, the general level ts 
vastly higher than it has ever been. 
Progress has been steady. Take the 
first’ European pun | know, to be 
found in the ninth book of Homer's 
Odyssey. 
phemus, the wily Odysseus has given 
his name as Outis (Greek for No- 


To fool the giant Poly- 


hody). When Odysseus later attacks 
Polyphemus in the cave, the latter 
calls to his fellow Cyclopes for help, 
crying, “* Nobody is killing me!” (As 
they were all classical scholars in 
those days, he cries this in Greek.) 
His friends take him literally of 
course and make no attempt to aid 
him. Odysseus, who is telling the 
story and can say anything he 
pleases, calls this “my clever strata- 
gem.’ It seems pretty primitive to 
us —though less so perhaps when we 
remind ourselves that our own “Dey’s 
nobody here but us chickens” ts 
merely a fancy switch on Homer's 
wheeze. 

To estimate our advance 
look 
U/ysses, constructed on the story 
plan of the Odyssey. 


crammed with word-plays whose 


over 
Homer into James Joyce's 


Ulysses is 


richness and allusiveness are possible 
only because 3000 years of language- 
growth lie between Joyce and his 
model. When you come to his Fin- 


AtGusi 


ne le 


negans Wake the pun has expanded 
to include the whole book. | figure 
that 
least 50,000 puns in perhaps ten 
languages. Here punning has become 
a disease. Joyce does not master the 
pun, he is mastered by it. It is as 
though his ear were distorted so 
that it could never hear single sounds 
but only a multitude of echoes. This 
affliction made Joyce the greatest 
punster who ever lived. It also made 
his book unreadable except to a 


Finnegans Wake contains at 


syndicate of linguists. 
Puns improved during the Middle 
Ages (there’s a little of the School- 
man’s mentality in every punster) 
and began to flourish during the 
Renaissance, with the development 
of vernacular tongues and the ad- 
vent of Rabelais and Shakespeare. 
But even these lords of language are 
only moderately superior to old 
Homer and his clever stratagems. The 
Bard, for example, is a punning fool. 
He brings to the job far more enthusi- 
asm than judgment. His word plays, 
like his clowns, seem to us, with 
some exceptions, tiresome. Yet he 
stands outas the best ofa bad bunch. 
The general level was about that of 
Queen Elizabeth I's “Ye be burly, 
my Lord of Burleigh, but ye shall 
make less stir in our realm than my 
Lord of Leicester.” This may be to 
the Queen’s taste but hardly to ours. 
The 18th Century in 
made further advances 


England 
Swift was 
an inveterate if sloppy punster. With 
the 19th Century and the appear- 
ance of Lamb, Sydney Smith and 
other connoisseurs, puns really began 
to go places. Lamb's outright praise 
of the practice is the first | know 
of: “A pun is a noble thing per se. 
It fills the mind; it is as perfect as a 
sonnet; better.” It was Lamb who 
wished his last breath to be exhaled 
in a pun: a moving thought. 

As the Victorian age deepens, how- 
ever, a certain let-down is observy- 
able. In general the Victorians were 
heavy punners, relentless, ingenious, 
a bit grim. The tone was set by the 
Tom Hood, probably 
the first Englishman to make a living 


comic poet 


solely out of commercial humor. 
Year after year Hood turned out 
thousands of puns, a few technically 
remarkable, most of them dreary. 


Continued on Page & 
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“We hired a Cisitalia sports car for one day and 


were the envy olf every Ameri anon Rome. W c drove 


slowly along the Appian Way. You can still see the 
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temples, ancient aqueducts built by the Caesars, 
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Ben Battle was a soldier bold, 
And used to war's alarms, 

But a cannon-hall took off his lees 
So he laid down his arms! 


That was the kind of thing, excla- 
mation point and all, that poor Tom 
could and did provide by the ream, 
convulsing his audience. The Hood 
tradition was carried on by Punch, 
which even nowadays will print puns 
worthy of Homer. 

Today the poorer among our air- 
wave comics use puns as bad as Tom 
Hood's. that 
they are—they will use the same 
But the 
bargain basement of American hu- 


Indeed--copy-Toms 


ones, their programs are 
mor and not at all fairly representa- 
tive. The influence of such ingenious 
Walter Winchell 
and such humorists as Ogden Nash, 
Ring Lardner, S. J. Perelman and 
S. Kaufman, the 


whole experimental drive of our 


word-coiners as 


George indeed 
language, has worked to produce a 
body of puns that surpass anything 
history has to show. 


Let’s look at a few exhibits, draw- 
ing them from both the past and the 
present. 

The simplest pun ts based on the 
re-use of a word with a slight shift in 
meaning: S. J. Perelman’s “Doctor, 
I've got Bright's disease and he’s got 
mine.” A pun involving not the 
slightest verbal distortion may have 
great richness. Take Sydney Smith’s 
famous remark. Observing two 
housewives screaming at each other 
across a courtyard, he remarked 
that they would never agree because 
they were arguing from different 
premises. 

Slightly more complicated than 
the identical-word pun is the Homo- 
match in 
sound but not meaning. The homo- 


nym pun is the basic pun. Shake- 


nym. Here the words 


speare used it almost exclusively; as 


children we cut our punning eye- 
teeth (known as bon mot-lars) on it. 
It may be quite plain, like Alexander 
Woollcott’s title for a collection of 
his theater Enchanted 
fisles 


called Alec in 


reviews 
which might also have been 
Wonderland. \ sub- 
mit a home-grown sample of the 


homonym, plain 


The prideful Tern, about to be a 
mother, 
Re fle cts that two good Terns deserve 


another. 


Or, though plain, it may boast a 
fancy fritl: “Days of Damon and 
Knights of Pythias” (O. Henry). It 
may be as fantastic as this classic by 
Christopher Morley. He and the late 


AtLGaust 


William Rose Benet were looking 
into the window of a wig shop show- 
ing two small wigs on their stands. 
“They're alike as toupees,” said Mr. 
Morley. 

The homonym may be broken up, 
like light passing through a spec- 
trum. Groucho Marx, in the original 
stage version of The Coconuts, intro- 
duced the orchestra leader as fol- 
lows: “This is Emanuel. | got him 
from Training School. 
He’s Emanuel like.”’ It may be far- 
fetched and yet perfectly homony- 
mous, as in Ogden Nash’s story of 
the hater of spring who appreciated 
the fact that his wife shot him with 
an autumnatic. 


Emanuel 


When the homonym is imperfect 
a certain wild touch of imagination 
is often present. Such puns depend 
on distortion. The distortion may be 
of varying degrees of complication. 
Change a single sound and you get 
Oliver Herford’s “The more waist, 
the less speed.”’ Change two letters 
and New 
Y ork’s doctor-infested Park Avenue: 
Malady Lane. Change a syllable: 


you get a name for 


“The audience strummed their ca- 
tarrhs” (Woollcott). Introduce an 
additional syllable: “The things my 
wife buys at auction are keeping me 
baroque” (Peter De Vries in an 
amusing New Yorker story about a 
compulsive punner). 

So far we have been considering 
only single puns, depending on one 
word. We begin to approach real 
structural complication when we get 
to double puns, whether homony- 
mous or near-homonymous. Here's 
a good double pun of the kind that 
fashionable in 19th Century 
America. At a dinner party a young 


Was 


lady was energetically flirting with 


her partner, whose name was 
Nathaniel. Her hostess-mother was 
listening with equally evident pleas- 
ure to the compliments of a Mr. 
Campbell. Noticing her daughter's 
over-apparent liveliness, the mother 
frowned in severe reproof, upon 
which the daughter sent up a folded 


note on which she had written: 


Dear Ma, don't attempt my young 
feelings to trammel, 

Nor strain at a Nat while you 
swallow a Campbell. 


(Of course for full effect Campbell 
must be pronounced in the English 
manner.) 
Here is a well-constructed con- 
temporary homonymous double pun, 
the handiwork of Sterling North: “A 
bustle is like a historical romance: 
both are fictitious tales based on 
stern reality.” This is wittier than it 
is funny; | now offer one that ts fun- 
S. J. 
Perelman’s Horse Feathers. The sec- 


nier than it is witty, from 









retary, who has been holding a caller 
bay in the 
time, warns Groucho, 


at anteroom for some 
“Jennings 18 
waxing wroth,” to which Groucho 
replies, “Never mind. Tell Roth to 
wax Jennings for a while.” 

When the homonyms are off-beat 
and require a double-take 
the they acquire some of 
the uncanny charm of echoes. Here 


from 
listener, 


is a first-rate doublet of this sort by 
F. P. A.: “If you take care of your 
peonies, the dahlias will take care of 
themselves.” 

Triple puns are as rare as tartar 
steak. Kipling somewhere refers to 
Persian as a language so constructed 
as to make triple-punmaking a com- 
mon pastime. Our own 
though flexible enough, 


language, 
is not quite 
so accommodating. Yet triple plays 
bob up once in a while, as flashy and 
memorable as comets. There is 
Punch’s comment on the wit who 
complained that he was always hear- 
ing his own stories told back at him: 
“A plain case of the tale dogging the 
wag.” In a recent Trade Winds col- 
umn in the Saturday Review of Liter- 
elabo- 
rate triple by the eminent advertising 
Mr. Brody ex- 
plains why Pharaoh’s daughter was 
cold-blooded broker 


in a bear market. 


ature Bennett Cerf quotes an 
mogul Julian Brody. 


like a shrewd, 
It’s because she 
got a handsome prophet from the 
rushes on the banks. Triplets are in- 
genious but somehow not pleasur- 
able. 


is too apparent, 


The contrivance behind them 
and their wit is 
efficient rather than meaningful. 

The Meld Pun is especially char- 
acteristic of our time. Its most noted 
practitioner is undoubtedly Walte: 
Winchell (Reno-vate, Mr. 
Winchell’s coinages are often pointed, 
But his trick 
has been vulgarized by the kind of 


journalist who preens himself on 


etc. }. 


economical and witty. 


such inventions as cinemaddict and 
As Samuel 
Macpherson’s poetry, 


radiorator, Johnson re- 
marked 


any man can do this kind of thing 


of 


who is willing to abandon himself 
to it. Such melds are as cheap as 
they are easy. 

Nevertheless melds can be quite 
ingenious, as a/coholiday was in its 
time. Louis Untermeyer’s term for 
composers who criticize and yet imi- 
Debussy them De- 
bussybodies—is pretty. So is Chris- 


topher Fry's characterizing of a bril- 


tate he calls 


liant talker as “coruscating on thin 


ice, 


To enjoy any art properly we 
learn to discriminate, inclining neither 
to wholesale rejection nor to un- 
drive the 
and demonstrate the 
delicate differences between a satis- 


critical acceptance. To 


point home 


factory pun and a brilliant one, | 





shall now ask you to consider four 
bits of wordplay. Each of the four 
is based on exactly the same word 
The word is dogma. Even the non- 
expert will see at once that the pun 
must turn on the simpler word dog. 
Give me a familiar phrase about a 
dog. Correct: Every dog must have 
Our (it Is 
Wells’) is at hand: Every dogma must 
Mildly witty but pretty 
simple. Let’s see whether we can im- 
prove on it. We 
the help of Douglas Jerrold, who de- 
puppyism come 
growth.” This is miles 

Wells. It makes a 
particularized  state- 
ment about dogmas. In other words 


its day. pun Carolyn 


have its day. 
can do so easily with 


fined dogmatism as “* 
to its full 
above Carolyn 
neater, more 
it has more meaning. Its construc- 


tion, too, is far more interesting, in- 


volving a double pun, the second 
one turning on the literal and de- 


The 


pun is first-rate. Can it be improved? 


rived meanings of puppyism. 
Iam not sure but I think I have one 
that’s a shade finer. Its by Keith 


Preston: 


A modernist married a 
fundamentalist wife, 

But she led him a catechism and 
dogma life. 


This also involves a double pun but 
a more unexpected one. Its state- 
ment is as meaningful as Jerrold’s, 
both being pointed, sane comments 
on human life. It has the slight ad- 
vantage over Jerrold’ pun of being 
cast in rhyme. The form is a little 
tighter for that reason. 

Have we exhausted the possibil- 
ities of dogma? Are you dogma- 
tired? Only one more to go, but this 
one is the real thing. Its author ts 
Philip Guedalla, the English wit and 
historian. My recollection is that he 
was defending the Catholic Church 
(or perhaps some other religious in- 
stitution) from unfair and slanderous 
attack. He “Any 


stigma will do to beat a dogma.” | 


put it this way: 
consider this double pun, by reason 
of the perfection of its form and the 
witty truth of its content, one of the 
greatest ever made. A man who can 
do that doesn’t have to write a de- 
fense of puns. I do. 


READING PVE LIKED 
To the End of Time: 
Olaf Stapledon, 


introduction, 


The Best of 


selected, with an 
by Basil Davenport. 
Five of the best science-fiction novels 
of the one great literary and phil- 
osophical master the field has pro- 
duced. Includes Stapledon’s won- 
derful myth of the future, 
Last Men. Mr. 
duction is measured and perceptive. 
(Funk & Wagnalls, New York, $5.) 


THE END 


First and 
Davenport's intro- 
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ANTHROPOLOGISTS often remark in their 
scientific, carefree way that morality is not im- 
mutable, but rather a matter of local or tribal 
custom. My husband and I were always able to 
take this dictum in our stride—until we sailed for 
Europe. Then we discovered that it is one thing to 
regard with a mild, tolerant eye the picturesque 
ethics of the cannibal pygmy, but it 1s a shock to 
learn that there are respectable, upright Belgians 
who consider swindling the income-tax inspector 
a manly sport, and cheating the customs in the 
same class as trout fishing or /e football. 

Richard and | learned this fact of Euro- 
pean life the hard way. Madame Sistanier, a Bel- 
gian social-service worker of impeccable virtue 
and truly saintly international repute, very nearly 
arranged to have $4000 of our United States 
war bonds (our little all) forfeited to the Belgian 
Currency Control. 

L’affaire Sistanier goes back several years to the 
time Richard and I| were about to skylark off to 
Europe with three children, a ton of household 
goods, and, as | have remarked, our war bonds. 
What a gay adventure it all seemed—until we 
sold our house in Westport, Connecticut, and 
booked ship passage. After that we were scared 
to death. 

In retrospect, our nervous approach to spending 
a few years in Belgium, France, England and else- 
where seems laughable. But Americans, who like 
to think of themselves as bold pioneers, are really 
the most provincial of people—except the French. 
The French, however, stay at home, where a civ- 
ilized language is spoken and a man knows what 
he is going to eat next. Americans actually creep 
out into the wide world, toting thousands of 
boxes of cleansing tissue, soap chips and dehy- 
drated chicken soup, dismally fearing the worst at 
every whistle stop from Hong Kong to Berlin, 
Rome to London. 

Richard and | were no exceptions. We told 
each other tremulously that it was one thing to go 
to Paris on our wedding trip (whoopla!) and 
quite another to move to Brussels for an indef- 
inite stay with our entire family. How do you 
What about schools? Carrots’ 
Orange juice? Aspirin? Toothbrushes? What if 
we all got trichinosis, mastoid, cholera or some 


) ) 


rent a house’ 


dread disease | had never even heard about? Is 
the milk pasteurized? Does it snow? What about 
shoes? Toilet paper? Money? 

Richard took care of the money department. 
He did brilliantly. Left to his own devices, our 


A strange kind of monetary aid is almost the undoing 


CUSTOMS 


Richard skulked all over 

Brussels, dropping the 
envelopes furtively in far-flung 
suburban mailboxes 


affairs would have marched, as they say in Bel- 
gium, sans noise. 

He was not, unfortunately, left to his own 
devices. He had Madame Sistanier thrust upon 
him. As follows: 

At that time, European currencies were, as usual, 
unsettled. So Richard and a vice-president at the 
Fifth Avenue office of our bank decided we should 
transfer some of our dollars to the Belgian branch 
of the bank, and take along another lot in war 
bonds. The war bonds had to be declared at the 





of an American family in Europe trying to preserve their 
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Later on our bankers quit chuckling. Our ac- 
count may have been a Tom Thumb, but the 
financiers worried a lot more about us than about 
their ordinary millionaires. For Madame Sista 
nier came as a terrible shock to them; she was 
even something of a surprise to us Bohemian 
Branstens. 

We met Madame Sistanier on shipboard and 


she decided to share our compartment on the 
boat train. The Rotterdam-Paris express chugged 
up to the Belgian frontier at 3:05 on an unseason- 





Madame Sistanier rounded on the shabby litthke man with her battle cry: “No room! 


border, and entered on our passports. Otherwise 
they would be illegal, could not be sold or taken 
out of Belgium, and were subject to instant and 
immediate seizure in case the Belgian authorities 
got wind of them. 

“Seizure! Richard swallowed. “Perhaps I'd 
better buy travelers’ checks.” 

The vice-president soothed Richard with a 
kindly smile. | think he found our financial prob- 
lems, at this stage anyway, enchantingly diminu- 
tive and irresistible, like a toy train. Imagine go- 
ing around without so much as a hundred thou- 
sand dollars to your name. How Bohemian! 


ably hot and muggy afternoon. Every suitcase, 
trunk, box, basket, duffel bag, sack of oranges and 
little child had to be hauled off the train in Hol 
land, dragged more than a hundred yards down 
the platform to the customs shed and heaved back 
on the train. Half a mile farther on, the whole 
performance had to be repeated in Belgium. It 
goes without saying, there were no porters. 
Daddy had five in his little family and Madame 
Sistanier made six. We Branstens were traveling 
light—only about four or five suitcases per head 
We had shipped ow’ trunks, galoshes, canned 
orange juice, biankets and so on by freighter to 
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Antwerp. For her part, Madame 
Sistanier was much too shrewd for 
this happy-go-lucky arrangement. 
Her foot locker, duffel bags and ex- 
tension suitcases were stowed away 
in the Bransten compartment; two 
steamer trunks and four equally 
large wooden boxes were in the bag- 
gage car, so that Madame Sistanier 
could keep a sharp eye peeled as 
Richard dragged them off the train, 
through the douane, back onto the 
train, and encore in Belgium. 

Richard had a narrow escape with 
those wooden boxes, incidentally. 
They were marked “dried figs’ but 
in truth they contained pressure 
cookers, electric irons, mixers, grills, 
nylon stockings and other oddments 
which Madame Sistanier was smug- 
gling from the United States into 
Belgium for her loved ones. The 
Belgian douanier watched my hus- 
band stagger in with the wooden 
boxes. He was surprised. Why should 
an American tourist bring 300 kilos 
of dried figs to Belgium? But Ma- 
dame Sistanier quickly explained 
that Richard had many children, 
and the whole world knew that /es 
enfants américains eat untold quan- 
tities of dried figs —for /es vitameens. 

“Vitamins?” Richard said. Rich- 
ard and I did not speak French on 
arrival in Belgium. We were going 
to pick it up after we got settled. 

Madame Sistanier, who spoke nine 
or ten languages fluently, watched 
the douanier put his chalk mark on 
the unopened wooden fig boxes, 
after which she retired superbly to 
the train. 

The express was scheduled to stop 
two hours and ten minutes at the 
frontier. At S:11 p.m., Richard 
huffed and puffed into our compart- 
ment, bowed under Madame Sista- 
nier’s last three duffel bags, her foot 
lockers (stamped U.S. Marine 
Corps) and a paper sack from Macy’s. 
This last was crammed with Ma- 
dame Sistanier’s overnight pretties 
a pair of durable wool bedroom 
slippers, a flannel nightgown, some 
steel hair curlers. The nightgown 
peeped out. 

“Prenez garde!” Madame Sista- 
nier cried hotly, apropos of her 
nightgown 

“One more trip.” Richard heaved 
once or twice, and mopped his fore- 
head. “Just our own stuff left. Keep 


an eye out for that currency man. If 


we don’t get those bonds marked on 
our passports! ...” 

At 5:17, Richard tottered into the 
compartment again, bent double un- 
der Bransten suitcases and Madame 
Sistanier’s leaky paper bag of oranges. 


Daddy did not look well. In fact, if 


he had been a horse, indignant 
passers-by would have called the 
humane society 











**Money—control?”’ 
panted. 

I shook my head. 

The bottom came out of the sack 
of oranges. 


Daddy 


Madame Sistanier was outraged. 
Americans were so haphazard and 
careless! She had to take care of 
everything! Oranges squishing and 
squashing about the floor! Her flan 
nel nightgown dripping down from 
the overhead luggage rack! And 
then, a small, shabby Belgian made 
a last minute try to get into our com- 
partment. 

1 should explain that our com- 
partment had places, in theory, for 
eight. We were six, augmented to be 
sure, by duffel bags, foot lockers and 
oranges. Like all European trains in 
those days, the Rotterdam-Paris ex- 
press ran packed to the doors. Fee- 
ble old ladies clung to the corridor 
railings; pale young mothers clutched 
their infants as the train lurched 
around the curves. Richard had 
paid a fancy price for a private com- 
partment (Madame Sistanier with an 
SRO ticket, was, so to speak, our 
guest), but ten minutes out of Rot- 
terdam we began to feel sorry for 
those feeble old ladies, those wailing 
babes in arms. Madame Sistanier 
was of sterner mettle. Now she 
rounded on this fresh enemy with 
her battle cry: “Pas de place!” 

The Belgian pointed to Richard— 
and made some mild polite objec- 
tion. In French. He did look tired. 
He had circles under his eyes, poor 
little man. We felt sorry for him. 

Madame Sistanier rose; she tow- 
ered over the opposition. Her eyes 
flashed; her social-service worker's 
bosom swelled; her voice climbed 
two octaves. She was magnificent, 
like Briinnhilde. If she had been elo- 
quent before with the old ladies, she 
was colossal with this shabby little 
intruder. The whole Bransten fam- 
ily, from Daddy down to Eileen, 
aged four, listened, awe-struck, to 
the mighty flood of Sistanier French. 
What a performance. Great! Abso- 
lutely great! 

The enemy forces were quickly 
routed. The Belgian slunk out to the 
corridor and disappeared. The train 
whistled, jerked forward— next stop, 
Brussels. 

“Oh, look,” Pat said from the 
window. “That little man! He got 
right off the train!” 

Madame Sistanier trod firmly on 
Richard's instep, and hung out the 
window in her turn. Yes, it was in- 
deed the small Belgian. Bon! Mag- 
nifique ! Sometimes the money-con- 
trol examiners stayed aboard the ex- 
press. One had always to exercise 
great care. But Madame Sistanier 
felt we could relax—we were safe. 


“What?” Richard said. 
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back 
against the cushions. She believed 


Madame Sistanier leaned 
she would refresh herself with an 
orange. A pity they had been so 
carelessly squashed! Eh hien, every- 
thing had marched superbly, if Ma- 
dame Sistanier said so herself. One 
had to know how to manage these 
affairs. We were un peu simple, we 
Americans. No experience. Sull, we 
would learn. Take this money-con- 
trol examiner. It is required to at- 
tack at once. “I told him naturally 
you had nothing to declare. You 
were not some paysans, you were 
Americans of the most extreme im- 
portance... .” 

Richard made a strangled noise in 
his throat. 
Ah, 


sisted, we should not thank her. It 


no, Madame Sistanier_ in- 
was but a small service, a trifling re- 
all, Richard had 


chaperoned her “dried figs.” 


turn—after well 
She 
gave a chuckle. 
“That that 


hein? Reeechard! How innocent you 


small, unworthy 


was not bad, affair, 
look when he asks why so many 
dried figs! Most droll!” 

Droll was not exactly the word 
for our $4000 in undeclared 
bonds. Richard rushed to the Bel- 
gian office of our bank the morning 


The 


manager could hardly believe his 


war 


after we arrived in Brussels. 
wise old financial ears. Could such 
things be? Our bonds 
by Madame Sistanier from the mod- 


transformed 


est savings of a respectable Amer- 
ican family into dubious, furtive, il- 
legal tender! 

Richard asked if he could not still 
declare the bonds. 

The manager did not exactly say 
that Richard was insane; he was too 
polite. Why should the Belgians reg- 
ister our bonds when they could con- 
fiscate them? Richard had no idea 
of the dollar shortage in Europe. 
“Even $4000 is not wholly to be de- 
spised.” 

“But 
and asked if he could leave his con- 
traband fortune chez the bank while 


.”’ Richard said feebly; 


he thought things over. The mana- 
ger was horrified. Richard gathered 
that respectable establishments did 
not hoard illegal tender in their 
worthy, honest vaults. 

The manager suggested a money 
belt. | suppose he had four crisp 
thousand-dollar bonds in mind. The 
Bransten however, 
mostly in $25 bonds, with a few 
50's Richard could be 
heard rustling loudly at six feet, and 


treasure, Was 


mixed in. 


when he bent over, the crackle made 
dogs bark and waiters come to at- 
tention. 

Three weeks later, Richard tired 
of crackling in public. One day, he 
air-mailed the bonds, two or three 


Continued on Page 23 
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Strong heart wins fair lady, history 


receiwes us daring due, and the audience 


is assured of real enchantment 


WHEN DISNEY 
ISIN FLOWER 


by AL HINE 


The Sword and the Rose is Walt 
Disney's latest live-action (as dis- 
tinguished from animated cartoon) 
feature, a re-rendering of the tried 
and true When Knighthood Was in 
Flower, Hoosier novelist Charles 
Major's best seller of 1899-1900. It 
was a pleasant and adventuresome 
historical novel, a stage hit with 
Julia Marlowe in 1901, and a fair 
silent movie, with Marion Davies in 
this 
present version, it is Disney’s best 


the mid-nineteen-twenties. In 
noncartoon feature to date, a hand- 
somely mounted and brightly enter- 
taining blend of pageantry and ro- 
mance, of swordplay, sentiment and 
solid historical accuracy 

1 don’t know what Disney’s par- 
ticular magic is in these film versions 
of popular semiclassics, but | have 
been feeling since Treasure Island 
that he is far and away more expert 
in this medium (and in his animal 
shorts) than in the animated features 
he continues to produce. Peter Pan 
was an improvement on Cinderella, 
but it still lacked the excitement and 
lasting beauty of Snow White. In car- 
toons, Disney, to me, has become 
and dull 
In live action, praise be, he is just 
the opposite 

What makes The Sword and the 
Rose a standout in a boom era of 


dismayingly predictable 


historical and quasi-historical swash- 
buckling films is its elusive quality 
of simplicity and sincerity. It is 
doubtful if The Sword and the Rose 
will gross as big a box-office bo- 
nanza as Quo Vadis or Salome or 
Ivanhoe, but it is a better picture 
than any of them 

For one thing, Disney and his 
British-American team for these live- 
Director Kenneth 
Producer 
Writer Lawrence Watkin 


action pictures 


Annakin, Perce Pearce, 


seem will- 
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ing and even happy to stick to their 
The properties 
brought to the 


story. they have 


screen to date, 
Treasure Island, Robin Hood, and 
now When Knighthood 
Flower, have a magic in- 


herent in them. This magic is al- 


Was in 
certain 


lowed to survive. It is not tortured 
and rewritten or otherwise mutilated 
to enhance an appeal that has al- 
ready been proved. Nor is it swamped 
by star personalities and turned 
from an exciting story into a vehicle 
for a handful of popular favorites. 

As in Treasure Island and Robin 
Hood, the cast is immensely capable 
having a really 
box-office 


without big-time 
line-up. 


Richard Todd and Glynis Johns, The 


name in its 


Sword and the Rose’s romantic leads, 
are Stars, sure enough, but neither is 
of the top-echelon rank whose name 
in lights is supposed to draw in the 
paying the 
quality of the picture. Mr. Todd and 


hordes regardless of 
Miss Johns are also actors, an at- 
tribute which is not always synony- 
mous with stardom, but which is al- 
most a necessity for good film enter- 
tainment. The supporting players 
are, without exception, excellent in 
the fine tradition of careful second- 
ary casting which we have come to 
associate with the best of British im- 
ports 

The story is kept close to the 
book, and the book, though it may 
read a trifle heavily to modern tastes, 
was a good historical novel. Charles 
Major took comparatively few liber- 
ties with history, was content to find 
Situation 


an actual with 


manor embroideries, could be told as 


which, 


an exciting romance 

Henry VIII, as played by James 
Robertson Justice is believable and 
even likeable, the best Henry VIII 
I have seen. Laughton’s classic por- 
trayal was a triumph for Laughton, 
historical 


not for reconstruction. 


AUGUST 


Watching Laughton’s guzzling, 
wheezing monarch, it was difficult, if 
not impossible, to remember that 
this Henry was a scholar and a 
patriot in his own way, that he was, 
as a young man, one of the best men 
in his kingdom with a longbow or a 
that his bulk 


veined with muscle as well as fat. 


crossbow and was 
Justice’s Henry, the king in the early 
years of his reign, is all this. He is a 
portly king already, but an active 
one. A canny and avaricious ruler, 
yet not without humor nor without 
responsibility. 

See Henry 
wrestlers try their skill against a 
team from France. The Frenchmen 
are winning and Henry is furious till 


watching his court 


his courtier Buckingham wins the 
day by throwing the leading French- 
man. And then Buckingham, egged 
on by pert Mary Tudor, the king’s sis- 
ter, wrestles and is thrown by Charles 
Brandon, a dashing newcomer to 
court. Buckingham is miffed, Mary 
and Henry amused and intrigued, 
and Brandon is given a commission 
as Captain of the Palace Guard. 
Mary falls in love with the hand- 
some Brandon, of course. Bucking- 
ham is outraged and so is Henry, 
who wants to marry his sister off to 
aged Louis XII of France. Mary tries 
to elope with Brandon (and _ this 
wouldn't be a true historical ro- 
mance if she didn’t attempt the 
elopement disguised enticingly as a 
page boy) but they are apprehended. 
Mary is off to 
Brandon goes to the Tower to await 


sent wed Louis, 
the ax, until Mary gets him a re- 
prieve by wedding the very old ana 
ill Louis X11 

Mary avoids the duties of mar- 
riage by overtaxing the aged king by 
day, so that he spends the evening 
hours with his doctors. Poor Louis 
finally dies, but by then his nasty 


Continued on Page 16 
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Continued from Page 14 
son Francis has designs on Mary 
Buckingham helps her escape from 
Francis, then tries to wed her by 
force. Charles Brandon turns up, de- 
feats Buckingham in a fine and fiery 
Technicolor duel and nips back to 
England with the durable Mary 
Charles and Mary are wed and the 
king accepts their troth. Everybody 
ol 


wives) lives happily ever after 


(with the exception Henry's 

All this 1s no more or no less pre- 
posterous than most historical pic- 
tures. What makes it different and 
better are two things. One, the story 
Mary 


Tudor was a madcap royal minx and 


isn’t completely a phony 
She did marry a commoner sweet- 
heart, Charles Brandon, after a first 
marriage to Louis XII. Brandon, it is 
true, was a squire to Henry VIII and 
a diplomat of parts, not quite the 
simple soldier of fortune the picture 
paints him, but this is distinctly 
minor carping. By and large, history 
could have happened this way even 
if it didn't 

Two, without any pomp. or 
pedantic pretentiousness the story 
presents a beautifully living and 
breathing picture of Tudor times. As 
sheer entertainment it carries you 
along and you needn't give its his- 
And still its 


history, one of the most exciting 


tory a second thought 


periods in time, is there if you want 
to examine it at leisure. It's worth 


seeing twice, once for the story, 
again, for the history 
There are fine genre touches 


throughout. There is a vivid scene ot 


Mary playing at shuttlecock with 
Buckingham and her ladies in wait- 
ing; a sequence full of grace and 
humor when Mary and Brandon in- 
troduce the daring Spanish dance, 
La Volta, at a court ball; fine mo- 
mentary sights of Henry and his 
friends hawking on a green English 
countryside, competing with each 
the crossbow. Colors are 


bit 


other at 
perhaps a brighter, costumes 
mayhap a trifle cleaner and certainly 
more modernly modish than at the 
actual Tudor court, but the spirit of 
the times ts there in every frame 

As is necessary to a well-made pic- 
ture, the players are perfect. Glynis 
Johns makes her Mary Tudor a de- 
light. Heroine Mary is an exceed- 


ingly selfish and sometimes even 
nasty girl. She is downright cruel to 
poor King Louis (an unkind soul 
to 


wheedling 


might say she drives him his 


death), and alternately 


and capricious with her royal 


brother. But none of this ts explained 
away or glossed over and tt doesn’t 
detract a whit from her hoyden 
charm 

Miss Johns, always one of my 


favorites, finds Tudor costuming no 
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barrier to projecting her carefree 
brand of sexiness and plays her role 
with a happily mush-mouthed de- 
livery which combines traces of both 
Gloria Grahame and Joan Green- 
wood. Most actresses, given the role 
of saucy minx, play it with a coyness 
that quickly induces slumber. Miss 
Johns’ Mary is delightful, believable 
and desirable. 

Richard Todd, whom I liked in 
Robin Hood, albeit he struck me as 
occasionally a little wooden, is en- 
tirely at home as Charles Brandon. 
He bounces, wrestles and duels with 
much of the panache of the elder 
Fairbanks. He even pulls off the 
difficult feat of making you remem- 
ber, with belief, that there was a day 
when a soldier and an athlete was 
not ashamed to turn a sonnet for his 
lady, was even expected to do so. 
His duel, hip-deep in Channel water, 
with Buckingham, played beneath a 
cliff on top of which. sways a coun- 
terpoint frieze of fighting figures 
against a night sky, 1s one of the best 
fancy fights I have seen. 

There isn’t space to mention every 
one of the fine supporting cast. 
Rosalie Crutchley is an imperious 


NOTES & RECOMMENDATIONS 


¥Y Young Bess (MGM) 


More Tudors in Technicolor, 


and neurotic Katharine of Aragon. 
D. A. Clark-Smith is a dignifiedly 
political Cardinal Wolsey. Jane 
Barrett is a pretty and much put- 
upon lady in waiting to Princess 
Mary. Jean Mercure is a simpering 
and senile Louis XII. Three French 
ambassadors are satisfactorily ole- 
aginous and shifty (after all, this is a 
picture from the roast-beef perspec- 
tive of Tudor England). And so on 
all down the line. 

In brief, this is a picture worth 
seeing. 

With The Sword and the Rose, at 
least in its first-run showings, goes 
one of Disney’s Real Life Adventure 
shorts. It you've seen any of the 
others, I needn’t urge you not to miss 
Prowlers of the Everglades. Here the 
camera spies on the animal life of the 
Florida swamplands. If | hadn't just 
gone out on a limb for The Sword 
and the Rose, Vd say that there is 
more excitement in this record of the 
cycle of life and pursuit and death 
among alligators, otters, 
skunks and myriad birds than in a 
dozen adventure pictures. I'll change 
it to any dozen other adventure pic- 
tures. 


coons, 


more well-presented 


history in a frame of fast-moving entertainment. Jean Simmons is the youthful 
queen-to-be undergoing a rough upbringing at the court of her father, Henry VIII. 
Stewart Granger, Deborah Kerr also star. Charles Laughton runs through the 
gross king bit. Good supporting cast. 


Y The Sun Shines Bright (Argosy-Republic)—Director John Ford strays off his 
usual beaten Western track for this adaptation of some Irvin S. Cobb Judge Priest 
stories. An easygoing, lightweight comedy that may be just the thing to beat the 
August heat. Charles Winninger, Arleen Whelan, Stepin Fetchit star. 


Y Dangerous When Wet (MGM)—Well, here is Esther Williams again and in a 
bathing suit again. Denise Darcel is in a bathing suit too. Some men, Jack Carson 
and Fernando Lamas, also figure in this saga of Channel swimming. Charlotte 
Greenwood contributes comedy. Will win no major awards, but offers a pleas- 
antly entertaining 90 minutes or so. Technicolor. 


Y Thunder Bay (Universal)—Off-shore oil can be as exciting on the screen as in 
Congressional debate. Jimmy Stewart and Dan Duryea are the wildcat offshore 
oilmen, Joanne Dru and Marcia Henderson are there for romance. Love stories 
drag a little, but the technical stuff, oil and shrimp fishing, supply a balance of 
excitement. Technicolor; also wide screen. 


Y Remains to be Seen (MGM)—The Broadway-hit comedy-mystery transferred 
to the screen with June Allyson and Van Johnson. Murder on Park Avenue with 
spooky goings on and gimmicks including the inevitable secret passage. Dorothy 
Dandridge gets a chance to sing a song, which is all to the good. Cast includes 
Angela Lansbury and Louis Calhern. 


Y The Girl Next Door (20th Century-Fox)—Fair-to-middling musical in gaw- 
geous Technicolor. Story spoofs the rural-living trend with June Haver as a 
musical-comedy star who moves to the country, Dan Dailey as a neighboring 
comic-strip artist. Dennis Day plays Miss Haver’s manager. A good time is had 
by all, usually including the audience. 


x Houdini (Paramount)—Of course you know who Houdini was? Well, if you 
don’t, this picture won't leave you much the wiser. Tony Curtis does a good job of 
struggling with one of those hokey biographical scripts which would have been 
beyond the powers of Edwin Forrest to save. All the tricks Mr. Curtis went to 
great pains to learn will probably be dismissed as camera illusions by the audi- 
ence. If there is an audience. Janet Leigh is decorative, but wasted. Technicolor. 

THE END 
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NEW ILOCA for 
STEREO VIEWER illustrated 
For the world’s most life-like booklet 


stereo viewing. $17.50 


ment! 


joy™ 
ILOCA STEREO II 


Now you can take the world’s most 
life-like 3-dimensional pictures with 
the Iloca Stereo IL. Easy to aee why 
Only the Iloca features stereo lenses 
actually ground in pairs for perfect 
match and balance. Only the Lloca 
brings you the famous Prontor-S 
shutter fastest on any stereo cam 
era and remarkably accurate. And 
only the Lloca brings you the precision 
skills of West German craftsmen 
Even if you never clicked a shut 
ter before you'll find 3-D a snap with 
the Iloca. Easy to load, 
it preserves your happiest memories 
in life-like 3-dimension., Lower in 
price, too see it at your dealer today! 


fun to use 


P.S. Evena built-in self-timer! Include 
yourself in your own 3-D pictures! 


Speeds | sec. 10 1/3 5th; built-in flash; coated, color 


corrected Ilitar F/3.5 lenses. Standard 35mm. flim, 


A new dimension in value, tool! 
only $125 fair traded, fed tax. incl. 


ERCONA CAMERA CORP. . bepr. s-25 + 527 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 17 
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and British West Indies 

A Truly different 
Vacation Land 










Macx ISLANDS of vivid con- 
trasts! Thrill to calypso 
rhythms, golden beaches, Mos- 
lem mosques, Hindu temples 
Enjoy wide choice of hotels 
and guest houses 











. conven- 
ient air Or sea transportation 
. devaluated local currency 


Trinidad & Tobago 
Tourist Board 


Port of Spain, Trinidad, B. W. 1 


Folders, information from Travel Agents or 
N. Y. Office: Dept. 10, 122 E. 42 St., N.Y 


Also offices in Montreal, London 
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FUN-MAKER 


Children love its fun, Parents 
approve its safety 


This California invention is made 


of tough resilient rubber in 
cireus-bright colors for visibility 
in water with two easy-rip | 


molded rubber handles. Can be 
thrown with amassing accuracy 
up to 100 feet to save swimmers 
in distress. Just the buoyancy for 
learning to ewim. Wonderful for 
perfecting flutter kick 





Now in its first season, the 
Myla “Swim-Bol may be un 
available at retail stores. Use 
handy coupon below fo: mail swim. TEACHER 
order 





QUALITY ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
-»- Met @ Toy ... $4.95 Postpaid 
2 ew ee 2222 22 2222s) 
“Swim-Bol" Dept. H-1 | 
MIDWEST HEATER COMPANY | 
406 W. 34th St., Kansas City, Mo. | 
Enclosed is $4.95 ‘check or money order) 
Please send me one MYLA “Swim-Bol” | | 
postpaid | 
NAME ! 
ADDRESS 
| 
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GROUSE SHOOT 


Here's what bird hunting in the Highlands is really like, 


On the mystic Twelfth the moors 
suddenly come alive with kilted 
grouse shooters, dogs and keepers 


when the August heather draws homeward all true Scottish hearts 


by ERNESTA BARLOW 


IN England, my friends had been 
most discouraging when I told them 
| intended to motor alone through 
Scotland during August. They said, 
“August!” as one speaks of the 
dreaded monsoon season to a Hima- 
Didn't | 
realize that every native Scot goes 
on safari in August? But then, of 
course, | had all my accommoda- 


layan mountain climber 


tions booked ahead? Why no, | 
said, | hadn't any planned itinerary, 
just a few invitations, rather vague 
ones at that. Well, perhaps she'll get 
away with it, one optimist reflected, 
if she comes back to England before 
the twelfth 

“What,” | asked, “is wrong with 
the twelfth of August?” 

There was a raising of eyebrows 
“It's the day the grouse shooting 
opens,” someone told me with the 
kind of polite tolerance | hope I'd 
show a Hottentot who asked me the 
significance of the Fourth of July 
I'd be more likely to find a bed in 
the middle of Trafalgar Square than 
in Scotland after the twelfth, they 


said, 


“And it rains six days out of 


seven.” 


1 said I liked rain 


HOLIDAY 


With all the warnings, no one 
ever told me the really important 
thing about Scotland. This was the 
Scot’s native friendliness. | was no 
sooner over the border in my little 
hired Vauxhall than I sensed the 
warm, Celtic hospitality, felt the 
cheer of a shy people ready to open 
their doors to a stranger, to aid her 
on long, lonely roads, house and 
feed her, pass her on to friend or 
distant kin. What chronic dyspeptic 
with hyperacidity gave the name 
“dour” to the Scottish people? 

The Twelfth, mystic date, fell that 
year on a Sunday, when no self- 
respecting Scot will lifta gun. But on 
the morning of the thirteenth the lid 
came off. Pointers, retrievers, lairds, 
boys and farmers headed for the 
purple moors. | was on my way in 
the car with the earliest of thern, 
bound for Dunrobin Castle, in the 
far north of Scotland. 


I was scarcely out of the town of 


Crieff before I saw a line of sports- 
men on the nearest hill. They walked 
briskly, guns slack in their crooked 
elbows. Flanking them were men 
carrying white and red flags. | could 
see the setters, clever noses to the 


ground, casting eagerly about. One 


AUGUST 


man lifted his hand and waved to 
me. It was the son of the farmer wh« 
had lodged me last night. Kilted 
neighbors had come to dine with 
them, the first I'd seen in Highland 
dress. I'd thought the border was the 
only ethnic line until | found that 
the more northern Highland Line 
divided Scotland in a way which re- 
duced our Mason and Dixon Line 
to a shadow. Only men born above 
the Line could properly wear the 
kilt, my new friends said. 
Occasionally my little Vauxhall 
showed her breeding and flushed a 
covey of grouse on her own as we 
wound through the noble, empty 
hills, flag-bright, even in the rain, 
with full-blown heather and great 
swaths of magenta fireweed. The 
birds flew a few yards and settled 
almost at once into the dripping 
heather, invisible as mice. If I drove 
quietly the creatures did not rise at 
all but ran down the road like 
chickens. They looked like our 
prairie hens anyway, | thought. 
By midafternoon the sun came 
out, suddenly, like an explosion 
Layer behind layer of hills unfolded, 
valleys scooped out of the mist and 


Continued on Page 20 
















































































HOLIDAY SCHOOL AND CAMP DIRECTORY 


These advertisers will be glad to send literature. Write them direct, stating your specific interests. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 





Separate in 


In the Foothills 
fad | of _ Blue Ridge 
er, Prepars ate “ Schaal Dk 





1ing pool Ir pe Mostie 
Sarah W. Briggs, Ph. D., Pres. 
Penn Hall, Box D Chombersburg, Pa 


Dana Hall Junior School 


For girls in grades 7,8 & 9. Preparation of the finest quality 
for best secondary schools. All sports, especially Riding 
An atin vere of home. ¢ intry campus a half hour from 
Boston. Junior Department of Dana Hall 


Mrs. Ainah J. Johnston, Prin., Box L, Wellesley 81, Mass. 


Walnut Hill 


Preparatory and general courses for girls. Grades 9-12 
Superior achol: antic training. Music, art. Country life on 
beautiful 5S-acre campus 17 miles from Boston. All sports, 
riding, skii Founded 1893. Write for catalog 


Hester R. reg Principal, 14 Highland S$t., Natick, Mass 


Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 


Graduates are mature and fully prepared for col 
lege. Also general and post-graduate. Music, Art, Secre 
tarial. Traditional campus life. National enrollment, Riding, 
skiing, swimming. Mensendieck method for posture. 76th yr 


Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-J, Northampten, Mass. 
Hewlett School 


An accredited Long Island School for Girls 6to 18. Eat. 1915 
Thorough college preparation and balanced general course 
Dramatics, music. Small classes. Complete sports program 
s living tn homelike 


Eugenia L. Coope, Principal, East Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 


’ 
St. Mary’s School 
Episcopal school for girls on the Hudson, Under direction of 
Sisters of St. Mary. Grades 7 through 12. Modified Kent 
plan. Fully accredited. Small classes. Riding, «wimming, 
dramatics, music, art. Modern fireproof building. Catalog 


Sister Superior, St. Mary's School, Peekskill 8, New York 


The Knox School 














poised, 





ailing. Gsracous, informal atmosphere 








I a region of Ar tions with an outstanding rec 
d fe Ww college re iratio r z individual attention 
(ita 12 t raduate ork. Creneral and secretarial 





Indoor Ring. R mming, golf and bowling 


Mace, phew by Silanes, a 8-1, Cooperstown, N. Y 


St. John Baptist School 


An Episcopal School for Girls 12-18. In Mendham Hills, 
35 miles from N.Y. Est. 1880. Accredited college prepara 
tion and general courses with music and art. Modern 
fireproof bldg. Swimming, riding, tennis. Moderate tuition 


Sister Superior, Box 856, Mendham, New Jersey 


Seton Hill College 











Degrees: B.A., B.Mus., B.S. in home economics. Pre-pro 
f ional tra ! medicine iw, and social service 
Teacher educati ids nati il member hip in Amer 
i \ ~iatio ersity Wore Catholhe manage 

t. Catalog Box A, ton Hill College, Greencbera, Pa. 





National Cathedral School 


Girls grow mentally, spiritually on «pacious campus of the 
Episecopal Cathedral, enjoy cultural Washington. Boarding, 
grade &% 12; Day, 4.12. College preparatory, general 

ins Art, m dramatics, publications. Sports. Cata 


!OK"” Katharine Lee, Prin., Dept. H, Washington 16, D.C. 
Marjorie Webster Junior College 


In Nation's Capital. Ac sdited. 2-year terminal and trans 
fer courses. Liberal Art Physical Education; Kindergar 
ten; Secretarial; Speech Radio and TV; Music; 
Art; Merchandising. Pool, gym. All Sports. Catalog 


Box Y, Rock Creek Park Estates, Washington 12, D. C. 











Virginia Intermont 

Fully accredited Junior College and 2-year high school for 
girls. Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio. Home 
Ke., Phys. Ed., Secretarial, Liberal Arts. All sports, riding, 
gym, pool. Est. 1884. Moderate rates. Catalog 


R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Box 135, Bristol, Virginia 
Stuart Hall 


E pine ia preparatory 
traditions. Modern equipment 





choo! for girl Rich in cultural 
Gr *9 12. Fully acered 














ted. ¢ ae ates in leading college neral Course. Music, 
Art. Gymnasium, indoor pool. Wooded campus. Catalog 
Annie Powell Hodges, Headmi , Box H, S$ . Va. 
Fairfax Hall 
An old Virg choo git t ¢ famous Shenandoah 
Valley credited 4 ye high schoo ) year college 
i era ar wa Tretaria ' i ar lramatios Hap 

fe on i t stable. Cat log. 


wm 8 aoe pom racer 538, Park Station, Waynesboro, Va 


Ferry Hall 
Ome of the oldest nost 
Midwest, with 





listinguishe | boarding schools in 
lant. Accredited college prep 


courses. Superb campus on 


a fine modern 





aration, general college prep 
Lake Michigan, ne 


Frances G. Wallace, Principal, Box 16. Lake Forest, Iilinois 


Kemper Hall 


uw Chicago. Riding, sports, ewimming pool 





Sird year. Epiac 1! Boarding & Day School for girls. Thor 
ough college prey ar ation and training for purposeful living 
Music, art and dramatics. All sports. Junior school de 


partment. Beautiful Lake Shore Campus. 50 miles from 
Chicago. For catalog address: Box H, Kenosha, Wisconsin 








KEMPER 


One of America vat chi — hed 
ilitary schools sth (race 
tr College. Balanced educatior vai mili 
tary, recreational program 
leadership. Ac« 
asses individual atten 
ROTC All sports; fiving 
new stadium 109th oye 
log 


Director of Admissions, 1183 ThirdSt. Boonville Me 


Kelner Mititary 
> [NstITUTE 


School wi 
winter heene 
in Florida 
Preparation for college under ideal climatic 
conditions all year. Winter months at 


Fla. Oldest private Military School 
in America. For fully illustrated catalog, 
and “Why Florida” folder, address 

Col. C. B. Richmond, Pr 
Bos O yndon, Ky 











— 


Venice 





BOLLES~, & 


OF FLORIDA 


Fully accredited 





Distinguished aca 
demic record. Grades 6 12. New 
conference-type claserooms. Reme 
dial reading. Varsity and intramural 
eports for all. Vear-round golf, ten 
nis, sailing. Outdoor pool filitary 
or naval training. Summer echool 
Mlustrated catalog 


Registrar, Box 5037 D0, Jacksonville, Fla 
MILITARY 


ST. JOHN’ ACADEMY 


Each boy develops character and personality 
academic progress under famous “St 
Grades 7-12; fully accredited 
outstanding faculty 


eee eee Se 





makes rapid 
John's System 
conference-type 


Classes tutoring. Reading Clinic. Sr 


ROTC (Highest Rating). All «ports (each age-size level), 
including flying, riding, golf, rifle tear crew, sailing, 
tennis, skiing. Band. Hobby shop. Fireproof dorms; new 


hospital; Chapel. Summer Camp. 69th yr Catalog 


Dir. of Admissions, Box 783, Delafield, Wisconsin 





STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band. All sports. 2 gyms, 
Pool. Fine health record, Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
~ ar Illus, Catalog write Supt. 
1.A. Box Y&, Role bY 
BASIC COURSE R.0.T.C. 
U.S. ARMY INSTRUCTORS. 
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Morgan Park Military Academy 


Superior academic program under inspiring faculty. Fully 
accredited; 90°. enter college. Small classes, Grades 4-12 
Honor ROTC; Cavalry, Band. Art, music, drama. Shop 


Sports; teams for all. let year. Catalog 


Col. C. L. Jordan, Box 1283, Morgen Park, Chicago 43, Ill 





sa: 

Western Military Academy 

Faculty accepts great responsibility for academic succe 

inspires self-confidence, awakens interest. Prepares for all 

colleges. Grades 8-12. Athletics, social program. Riding 

Pool. Senior ROTC. 75th year. Near St. Louis. Catalog 
Col. Ralph B. Jackson, Supt., Box H-8, Alton, Illinois 





Roosevelt Military Academy 
* Builders of Men 
acctedited; 


An outstanding educational institution 
Noted Guidance Department; small 
; personal supervision; free tutoring; all sports 
riding. Moderate rate. Grades 3-12. Catalog 


Colonel Gien G. Milliken, Box H, Aledo, tii. 


The Todd School 


Todd's creative activity program is world famous. (Dramat 
ics. Music. Farm. Shops. Sailing. Riding, Building. Editing.) 
Discovers your boy «aptitudes. Accredited colle ene prepara 
tion and grades 1-12. Girls’ Dept grades 1 Month in 


Florida. Hour from Chicago ahi Winois 


band; 








Northwestern Military & Naval Acad. 


Accredited. 75 mi. to Chicago, 55 
to Milwaukee. Avg. class 10. Fireproof buildings. Modern 
facilities. 85 acres on lake. Sr. ROTC Basic. All sports; 
Operates Lake Geneva Naval Camp. Catalogs 


78 So. Lake Shore Rd., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


College prep. est. 1888 


sailing 





: : sas 
Missouri Military Acad. and Separate 

65th yr. Grades 4-12. Fully accredited 
Jr. School Senior ROTC. Friendly and ins mpietet teach 
ers. Small « Complete guidance. All «1 hiding 
0) acre lake. 5 ‘athle tic fields. 226 acre campus. Catalog 


Col. C. R. Stribling, 1283 Main S$t., Menten, Me. 





| Wentworth Military Academy 


Hundreds of business and professional leaders started 
here. 4-yr. High School; separate 2-yr. College. Accredited 
Sr. ROTC. CAA flying. Sports for all; pool. Summer 
achool; also younger boys’ camp. 74th yr. Catalog 


Col. J. M. Sellers, 1783 Washington Place, Lexington, Mo. 








Thomas Jefferson School 

Why not the best in education for your son? College pre- 
paratory work, grades 9-12. Vale, cowed: faculty. Every 
graduate has entered college 42 acres. New gym. All 
sports. Concert theatre. Spring camping trip 


Robin D. McCoy, Headmaster, St. Lovis 23, Missouri 


Shattuck School 


Accredited. Boys, Grades 9-12. Balanced educational, reli 
gious, military program. Preparatory, general. Sr. Basix 
ROTC. Sports for all. Gym, armory, pool, golf. Many activ 
ities. Episcopal. Est. 1858. Summer School-Camp. Catalog 


Dir. of Admissions, 530 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 








Southern Arizona School 
For boys. Thorough <« 
Arizona 
classes 


Music 


ollege preparation in warm, dry, sunny 
Grades 6-12. Accredited Exams. Small 
Polo, pack trips, English and Western riding, fishing 
Archaeology Sire year.( atalog Russell B. Fairgrieve, 
Sabeno Canyon, PO Box 1791, Tucson, Ariz. 





Th 
William Woods College 

Accredited Junior College. Balanced academic, religious, 
social program. Men's college same town. A.A., A.F.A. de 
grees. Radio, music, home ec sec'l, pre ‘med . pre 
journaliem. Sports, stables. 2 lakes, 125 acres. ( atalog 


Dr. T. T. Swearingen, Pres., Box E, Fulton, Missouri 
FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Leland Powers School of Radio, TV 


rehensive 2 ay Course provide 


and Theatre ; Sentai “aaamaaial? tee aioe 
equipped rad studios and Little Theatre Faculty of 
professionals. ¢ a Known for 


Catalog 61 Evans Way, Boston 15, ions, 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
Franklin Technical Institute 


2-yr. engineering courses prepar« 
industrial electricity & electronics, industrial chemistry, 
mechanical & machine design, structural design and archi 
tecture. Graduates in preferred demand. 1-yr. photography 


course. 44th yr. Catalog. 44 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. 














for excellent positions in 
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HOME STUDY SCHOOL 


SHORTHAND wn 


amous Speed writing Shorthand nt om 
no machines os 

asiest to learn, write and transcribe 
ont “150,000 taught by mail 
30th Year Write for FREE 





+ on 
Also typing 
booklet to 






WEEKS 
SSW. 22 si. AT HOME 


SPECIAL SCHOOL 


9086-3, 
N.Y. 36, N.Y. 








FARRAGUT 


College Preparatory — Naval Wateing 
T'wo separate schools: Toms River, N 

St. Petersburg, Fla. Accredited SE 
tion for all colleges, govt. academies 
Separate Junior Schools Guid 
ance, remedial reading. Sports, 















e boats, bands Summe camp 
ty ne | achool. Spec i cn ian ” 
Admiral Farragut Academ 
Ber Toms River, N. J. 








Pennsylvania Military College 


Senior college coordinating academic and military 
R.O.T « earn Commission Degrees in engineering, 
art sciences, business administration, Counseling. Ap 


proved for Veterans, 132nd year. Write for Catalog 
Dean of Admissions, Dept. D, Chester, Penna 





Mercersburg Academy 

Graduates outstanding in leading colleges. Grades 9-12 
(suidance, public speaking, special emphasise on remedial 
reading in regular and summer sessions. Beautiful campus 
(sym. Pool. Athletics for all. Est. 1846. Catalog 


Charles S. Tippetts, Ph.D., Box L, Mercersburg, Pa. 








McDonogh 


(trades 1-12. One of the Nation's best eq tipped co 
for boys. Also business, vo 
classes, Endowed. Semi-military. Separate po 1 
boys Sports, 3 gyms, pool, 845 acres 12 mi. Baltimore. ¢ 


Robert L Lamborn, Ed. D., Box 110, McDonogh, Md. 


llege prep 
Small 


chools stional Courses 











Augusta Military Academy 

‘The Friendly School Distinguished ROTC achool in 
Shenandoah Valley. Jr. & St. Divisions. Boys &-20. Accred 
ited; graduates in leading colleges. All «porta —pool, gym 
Family owned since 1742. Rate $1150. Catalog 


Col. Chas. S. Roller, Box D, Ft. Defiance, Va. 








Georgia Military Academy 


Senior R.O.T.C Highest Government Kating— Ac 
credited — Junior College Prep. Scho« ~eparate Junior 
School—Aviation—8 mi. from Atlat Mild Climate 





Winter and Summer School-— Mode rom Rates. Write for 
catalog LO Col. W.O. Brewster, Pres., College Park, Georgia 





Ransom School 


Prepares boys 10-18 for all colleges. Resident and day 
tudents. All sports including sailing. E«tablished 1904 
Catalogue upon request 


D. P. G. Cameron, Box A, Miami 33, Florida 





Ohio Military Institute 


Brings out the best in your boy. Larwe faulty, emall cla 

Lower school for boys 7-11. Upper school to os 
leges. Wooded 52-acre campus. High, he althful y* ation 
122nd year. All sports, band, rifle clubs. Catalog, write 


MILITARY 


FORK UNION icacemy 


* Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of Study 





%® (Upper School) has increased num 
ber of Honor Roll students by 
® 50°. Develops capacity to concen 
trate. Fully accredited. ROTC 
* highest rating. 560 acres, 16 mod 
ern buildings, 2 beautiful, spacious 
* gyms, pool; splendid environment 
excellent health record, separate 
* firmary, 3 nurses. Upper choo 
* grades 8-12. Junior School 1 ey te bidgs. and 
housemot he All athletics, bands, glee club. Soth yr 
® For ONE SUBJECT PLAN booklet and catalog 
x Dr.J.C. Wicker, Box 18, Fork Union, Va. 
wn me a an oe 2 ee ok oe 





EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Plan— 
Each Student « Clase 


For those with educational prob 
leme—esuccesaful college prepare 
tion and general education 
tests discover causes of difficut- 
thes and we (1) devise individual 
. ized program to overcome difficul 
ties; (2) make up loet time; (4) instill confidence; (4) teach 
effectively the art of concentration and the science of 
study. Faculty 12; Emroliment 30; 47 years experience. 
Write Edward R. Knight, Ph. D., Headmaster 


OXFORD ACADEMY ricssentsine w. 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 


“At the Nation's Shrine” Prepare your 





boy to enter leading colleges and at the 
same time be trained for a commission in the Armed 


Services. Small classes, highest academic stand 
ards. College Prep. and Jr. College, ages 12-20; all 
sports, Arty., Cav., Infantry, Band, Senior Division 
ROT Catalog. Bex T, Wayne, Pa. 








Mohonk 


For younger b 6-14. 7000 acres 90 miles from New 
York. Ou private lake in mountain 1500 fe 
small classe Careful eupervision. t el { “e Accred 
kiing, Hooke lent Cycling Richins Moderate 


Edward M. Lafferty, Box H, Mohonk Loke, New York 


Manlius 

NY's oldest independent boar Hing school for boys, Accred 
(,rades 7 Complete col. prep; offieere’ training, After 
yre len gee te a for acdy ened mn we Rata Ke 
medial reading. Sports. Band. Summer scasion. Catalog 


Addre®*: Robert H Weekes, Manlius School, Manlius, N.Y 








Serdentown Military Institute 
Fully accredited, College preparat« Husiness 
courses. Aviation. ROTC Boye wide how 

small classe remedial reading. Junior School 


Summer session. Write for Catalog 


Registrar, Box 228, Bordentown, N. J 








Carteret School 


superior College prep. Accredited tet Grade to 
Small classe Proper etudy habit Re lial + 
hop Hometike dormitory. Large gym 40 acre 
Orange Mt. N.Y. tr 0) orvile Mo derate tate. BR 








ene 
Culver Military Academy 
On Lake Maxinkuckee. Emphasis on physi 
moral stamina. Sth grade. Thorough college preparation 
Accredited. Leadership trainin All Sports. Senior Basic 
CyTe Artillery, Cavalry, oe hal Band Exceptional 
facilities, Catalog 81 Pershing Place, Culver, indiana 


al, intellectual, 





Howe Military School 
Thorough academic training in 
credited preparatory, business course Potential Achieve 
ment Rating gives individual goal. Junior school. Senior 
ROTC. All sports. Episcopal. Ret. 1884. Catalog 


Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 883 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 


piritual environment, Ac 


5569 Belmont Avenue, College Hill, Cincinnati 24, Ohio | 


booklet Carteret School, Box H-6, West Orange, N. J 


Peddie 


| 

| An endowed «choot. 1 thoroughly prepared tor coll 
gna ror las bully accredited. J bor Scheel | 
Public wé inee crt Ne wyt pl 1 
golf, pool ' m. 89th year ‘ for 





Dr Carrol © yon Box 6-E, inion N r 





| Perkiomen 


HKoys taught how t tudy in homelike ate here. Grace 
5-12. Accredited. Kemedial reading port tivith for 
each boy. Country setting, near > ‘ ra la 





sectarian 79th yr ummer School Write for ( atalog 


Stephen E. Rober's, Headmaster, Pernnsburg, Pa. 





COED SCHOOLS 





Solebury School 
Thorough college preparation for boys 
Bucks Co. Smal! cla 


and girle 12-18 in 
Broad curriculum. Strong faculty 
Fully accredited. Separate campus for girls. Art, Music 
Dramatics. Sport Near Phila N Country campus 


William P. Orrick, Headmaster, Box 1, New Hope. Pa 


Sanford & Sunny Hills Schools 


Coeducational 418. Vear-round. Accredited colleg 
ration. 1/U-acre campus near Mer year n 
ing. Music and art. Summer school, music camp and junior 
camp. Friendly, homelike atmosphere. Bien @.$ewin, Pres.; 
Robert Rittenhouse & Nancy Guta, Dirs., Hockessin 3, Del 


: : 
Leelanau—Boys Pinebrook—Girls 
Accredited. College prep. Coed. Homelike countr 
ing schools for Christian Scientists other accepted 
Small classes, grades 5-12. Music, art, shop, ski school 
riding. All sports, work program. Scholarships. Catalog 


Arthur S$. Huey, Headmaster, Box O, Gien Arbor, Mich 





2 prepa 
All sports, rid 





beard 





Mary Pogue School 

Four in 1903. For exceptional boys and girls of all ages 
fieulty with school work and need specialized 
teaching and training. Instruction from pre-kindergarten 
into high school 


75 Geneva Road, Wheaton, Ill. (near Chicago) 
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Quarter Circle V Bar Ranch School 


here rour , art of regu ar ac hool 
Thorough college ‘ 
acre cattle ranch, pool, a 


fe Coed, grades 
redited. 40,000 
each student. Rodeos 
call roping, polo, a 24th yr. Also sum 


wiupisa 





mer camp 





Charles L. Orne, Director, Moyer, Arizona 
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A. A. DEGREE he 2 YEARS 


in 


Co-ed ae mg \ al Art ih 
Adin; Me i and i xecutive Secret j 
Architectu tral and bengineering Dr u 
Merchandising, Home t Vre-Nursing 
t 








Phy kd Interion Dy Ndvert Art; 
Lendl Fashion. Guidance program ¢ { fe 

Athilet for al ' gi Ne 
JUNIOR vic cultural and cla ‘ t “ 


COLLEGE DEAN ACADEMY Pehetente: 4 
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Continued from Page 18 

threw themselves at my feet, chalk- 
white streaks down the mountain- 
sides were foaming streams hurling 
their heavy load of,water into the 
amber salmon rivers. Where were 
the sportsmen? Where were the 
crawling motorcars filled with spec- 
tators? Where were the young holi- 
day hikers striding along the perfect 
roads with heavy packs on their 
backs? At this hour there was no 
one but me visible in Scotland. | 
could see to the day after tomorrow; 
it was breath-taking, but I wanted 
Around the next bend of 
the road | came on a small inn with 
a painted, swinging sign. D. Mac- 
Tavish, Prop., it read. 

Inside the inn the delicious smell 
of wet tweed was strong. The cheer- 
ful clink of cup on china saucer led 
me to a small, dingy living room 
stuffed with small tables and tea 
drinkers. | found an empty spot and 
sat down. 


some tea. 


Next to me were two 
lads, brothers obviously, though one 
curly head was black and the other 
carroty red. As they wolfed hot 
scones and honey they uttered cryptic 
sentences in the unmistakable ac- 
cents of an English public school. 
“Just as glad we were shooting 


behind the dogs today,” redhead 
said. 
‘Pneumonia breeders, butts,” 


black hair answered. “* 
will you, Archie.” 

Redhead passed it while black- 
head looked disapprovingly around 
the crowded little room. 

“Why weren't we old enough to be 
asked to shoot sprite these beastly 
syndicates took over 


Pass the jam, 


All brewers 
from Glasgow in this one, Mac- 
Tavish told me. . . simply stinking.” 

“When this lodge belonged to 
Uncs we could have stayed here for 
free,” redhead said. 

“Mummy said if he’d only marry 
that...” Black hair's voice dropped 
to a murmur. “. .. wouldn’t have to 
sell the deer forest and all the best 
moors.” 

“Marry that creep!” The boy’s 
voice rose to a sudden outraged 
treble. “Did you hear her ask him 
what kind of rifle he was using this 
morning?” 

Black hair’s jaw dropped. “That 
tears it,” he said. “We couldn't have 
a woman like that in the family. 
Damn you, Archie, you've eaten the 
last scone.” 

“And those tweeds she had on! 
MacAdam said an eagle would have 
had the birds less scared. Not as if 
she was French or something and 
dicn’t know how to dress.” 

“Lucky she went in early. Amer- 
icans are very odd about rain. I say, 
did you notice me? I simply couldn't 
miss with daddy’s Purdey.”’ 
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“It’s mine tomorrow, remember. 
You weren't bad, but that hare prac- 
tically got up under your feet.” 

The boys rose to go. I caught 
redhead’s last words before the 
brothers reached the door. “Any 
hope we'll be asked to shoot from 
the butts?... only the very best 
guns. ...” Black hair raised his eyes 
to heaven and clasped his two Van 
Dyck hands to his breast as if in 
prayer. It was obvious that grouse 
shooting was not something to be 
entered into lightly, but reverently, 
soberly and in fear of not doing 
superlatively well. 

I tuned my ears to the pleasant 
Glasgow burr all around me. A 
stout man whose tweeds fairly 
smoked with wet stood with his 
back to the fire, receiving congratu- 
lations from the whole room. He 
had, I gathered, killed forty-seven 
birds with fifty-one cartridges. Even 
I could tell that was shooting. Flasks 
were held out to him over the tea- 
cups. “Here, Jamie lad, have a drop 
to warm ye.” “‘I will,” he said, “‘just 
to change ma’ braith.” 

I finished my tea and went to find 
Mr. D. MacTavish in the faint hope 
I might crash the lodge for the 
night. Oh no, he told me, he was 
very sorry but the Glasgow syndi- 
cate had everything taken for the 
season. He recommended a private 
house on the outskirts of Inverness 
where guests were accommodated. 
He even rang them up for me and 
when the owner said there was not 
a bed in the town he said, ““The lady 
is on her way to Dunrobin and his 
Grace would never want she 
shouldn’t find lodging for the night. 
It would give Scotland a bad name.” 
Mr. Mac Tavish turned to me, “Would 
ye mind to sleep in one of the chil- 
dren’s rooms?” Of course I wouldn't 
mind! Then I'd have a bed, he said, 
and a fine evening for my drive to 
Inverness. 

The day’s storm had split into 
white sculptured clouds. Golden 
scalloped in the sinking sun, they 
floated motionless as captive bal- 
loons. All the hikers were out again, 
bare-kneed, raincoats tucked into 
their belts. Some were on bicycles 
pedaling steadily up the long, easy 
grades. No grouse shooting for them ; 
it was too expensive. A month's 
walking tour cost only a few pounds, 
a shilling for the night in a hostel 
and everyone cooked his own food. 

Next day was fair as heaven and 
I did not see a soul with a gun. Per- 
haps, I concluded, rain is an essen- 
tial element when shooting. 

My road reached the coast. The 
North Sea stabbed the land in sharp 
firths, hills flattened out, a full Au- 
gust moon had pulled the tide far 
out from shore, the shoals were wide 











stretches of naked sand, bright as if 
gilded with quicksilver, reflecting 
the sky like a mirror. Golf links and 
large summer hotels had replaced 
the bold, empty hills farther south. 
Ripe grain and late summer hay 
were stooked in the fields. There 
were sheep and fine cattle again inthe 
meadows, crofters’ cottages, towns, 
and then the village of Golspie, a 
single street of neat one-storied lit- 
tle whitewashed and dark stone 
houses. Just beyond the village a 
pair of great gates stood open and 
inviting. Straight between them, 
down a wide tree-bordered avenue, 
the white spires of Dunrobin reached 
for the first stars. Here was a proper, 
majestic Maxfield Parrish castle. 

Muddy, hopelessly outclassed, 
my little Vauxhall and I did our best 
to sweep up to the front door and 
park with dignity amid a fleet of 
Bentleys and Jaguars. They were so 
racy, so thoroughbred and sure of 
themselves, bearing a discreet crest 
on each polished door. 

The moment I crossed his thresh- 
old I knew I was in a sportsman’s 
home. Halls and staircase were cov- 
ered with magnificent skins and 
mounted heads. A footman led the 
way down a long tartan-carpeted 
hall to my bedroom. | had an 
American’s uninhibited fondness for 
tartans but knew as little of them as 
I did about big game, just enough 
not to wear one of any sort in Scot- 
land without the birthright. Men 
and women had languished in dun- 
geon keeps for less cause. 

My bedroom walls were warmly 
lined with rose-tinted tapestries. A 
wood fire blazed in the chimney. | 
pulled heavy curtains aside and 
opened one window wide to the soft 
evening. Straight before me a swol- 
len golden moon was sliding up 
from the sea. Below, a broad terrace 
ran the length of the castle; from it, 
wide stone steps led down to formal 
gardens etched in dark patterns of 
box. Fountains were a tall white 
plume in the night, clipped yew 
threw black velvet shadows on the 
lawn, gulls wheeled across a slippery 
moon path. The only sound was the 
unquiet sea, breaking, beating against 
the cliffs. 

But | must hurry and dress for 
dinner. Scottish houses were orderly, 
with disciplined habits. 

I followed the long tartan carpet 
again, up the stone stairs to voices 
on the drawing-room floor and 
found my unknown host and hostess 
in the library. Everyone in the big 
room was a stranger to me. The 
women wore clothes I wished were 
mine. The men were evidently all 
from the other side of the Line, as 
only my host wore Highland dress. 
He was slim, blond as the Norsemen 





who had landed on his shores a 
thousand years ago. 


“Would you,” my lovely little 
hostess asked, “care to go grouse 
shooting tomorrow?” 

Would I care! . . . But I explained 
that the only thing I had ever 
pointed at wild fowl was a pair of 
binoculars. Oh, the women, it was 
hastily explained, were not expected 
to shoot. We walked behind the 
guns, I gathered, like vivandiéres. 

At dinner I asked my host with- 
out further preamble, “What is a 
butt?” It was, I learned, a small, 
round, sunken blind made of stones 
and peat or branches of heather. You 
sit in it during a grouse drive with 
your loader behind you. A line of 
beaters, and the flankers waving 
flags try to keep the birds flying 
straight toward the butts. The butts 
are about forty yards apart. You 
draw for place and in a strong wind 
it makes a great difference where you 
are. After each drive you change 
butts. There may be four to six 
drives a day, counting reverse drives, 
with six or eight guns on a drive. 

When the conversation switched, 
the gentleman on my other side was 
ready to take up the story without a 
break. It was still too early in the 
season for driven birds, he said, so 
we'd be shooting over the dogs to- 
morrow. I took a long chance: “Will 
you,” | asked, “use a Purdey?” 

“Yes,” he said, giving me a sur- 
prised look, “but | thought you 
didn’t know anything about grouse 
shooting . . . might even think we 
shot them with a rifle, let alone a 
shotgun made by Purdey.”’ The un- 
happy “creep,” she, alas, had learned 
too late! 

“Please tell me more, tell me 
everything,” I said, carefully dis- 
secting the small juicy bird on my 
plate. 

“You are eating rock pigeon,” he 
said. “We got them below the sea 
cliffs from rowboats. Our host, by 
the way, is one of the best shots in 
the world.” 

I was finding it all very pleasant, 
the habits and customs in an ancient 
land. For centuries there had been 
grouse, rock pigeon, hare and salmon 
for dinner in August served in 
modest homes, in a poacher’s hide- 
out or in turreted castles. Kilted 
men, dirk hilts a flash of silver in 
their red-and-white checkered stock- 
ings, women in velvets and jewels 
had sat at candle-lit tables and 
talked of politics, sport or war. For 
generations they had gone from 
moor to moor, on foot, on horse- 
back, in coach or motor car as the 
day provided, oblivious of the most 
shocking weather. It was all fun, 
rather unreal, very transient. And 


the lairds themselves were aware of 
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it. “No one will live here after us.” 
One heard the phrase spoken again 
and again, not with lamentations, 
but with a gallant effort to make the 
words sound commonplace. 

At the end of dinner there was a 
distant sound as of the Philharmonic 
tuning up. The pipes! At last I had 
come to a house where there was a 
piper! The sound came nearer, a tune 
emerged from the high wail. The 
piper swung into the dining room. 
He was magnificent. No man ever 
walked with such a defiant strut. 
His face turned scarlet as he blew. 
His evening shirt was snowy, his 
blue-and-green kilt pressed in knife- 
like pleats, his dress bonnet had a 
fine feathered cockade. His silver 
shoebuckles, his buttons fore and 
aft, the mountings on his pipes 
shone in the candlelight. Twice 
around the table he marched, out 
the far door, away down the corridor 
and then back to circle us twice again. 
All he did was prescribed and hap- 
pened each night at the same hour. 
My host 
handed me a little china slab like a 
menu. “I get very cross with him. He 
never wants to play the tunes I know. 
He likes to write them himself.” 


“Here’s his program.” 


At eight o’clock sharp next morn- 
ing I heard the piper again and ran 
to the window to watch him march 
up and down the terrace just below. 
More soberly dressed in tweed jacket 
and daytime bonnet, he played his 
triumphant tunes to the misty day. 

Breakfast was hot on the side- 
board a few minutes later. There 
were wooden bowls and big horn 
spoons for the porridge. 

“You have on very sensible shoes,” 
my host said, “the laces won't catch 
in the heather.”” My feet looked ex- 
actly like invasion barges in the 
heavy crepe-soled buckskin. 

“Thanks,” | said, while I noted 
with dismay the clothes worn by the 
rest of the company. Everyone was 
dressed in the soberest of earth- 
colored tweeds. On the moors they 
would be camouflaged as perfectly 
as a praying mantis on a twig, while 
| in my new powder blue, of which 
I had been so proud, would stand 
out... . Oh horror! I, too, like the 
“creep,” 





would scare the birds worse 
than an eagle! “I have an Inverness,” 
1 said hastily, “to wear over this 
suit. It’s absolutely heather color.” 
Everyone looked relieved. 

We went out into the heavy mist, 
climbed into the polished Bentleys 
© | and Jaguars and were off as if jet- 
propelled. The roads were single 
track, all blind curves. We rocketed 
over the bare purple moors. When 
there was a hundred yard straight- 
away I could see the speedometer 
needle move up to seventy. My por- 
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ridge turned to lead in my stomach. 
We drove for miles. Roads, streams, 
the whole landscape belonged to my 
host. He told me it was good for 
little else but game and salmon fish- 
ing. “I succeeded to a million and a 
quarter acres,” 
getting rid of it as fast as sports- 
men will take it up.” 

Finally we came to a stop behind 
some Jeeps. Men were unloading 


he said, “and am 


gun cases and eager dogs. Each of 
the four grouse shooters took his 
own gun and either stuffed his pock- 
ets with shells or strapped a car- 
tridge belt around his middle. They 
string out and walked briskly for- 
ward. The pointers were set free, 
tails waving in ecstatic enjoyment. 
The retrievers were kept on the leash 
and we women followed a few steps 
behind. A wet wind blew. The heather 
was soft underfoot, full of icy hidden 
springs. The ground rolled endlessly 
away in gentle undulations. 

All at once the right-hand dogs 
froze to a point, flattened into the 
heather, the sportsmen took a few 
steps forward, a jack rabbit the size 
of a fox leaped up. He was dead be- 
fore he had gone two yards. Then 
there was a whir-r-r, the Purdeys 
crashed into the staccato chorus of 
double shots, brown birds and loose 
feathers fell to earth, the retrievers 
were set free and the pointers se- 
cured. Lady, my host’s faithful old 
bitch who never leaves him indoors 
or out, went unerringly to the spot 
where her master’s hare and bird 
had dropped. Her nose dipped 
into the heather and she trotted 
back to him, a limp bundle of long 
legs and ears in her gentle mouth. 

It was an 


orderly, immensely 


skillful proceeding. Dogs, keepers 


and sportsmen did their jobs, like 
a trained team. Few words were 
spoken, scarcely a command given 
the dogs. One retriever suffered tor- 
tures of frustration because he was 
never taken off the leash. “He's apt 
to be rough on the birds,” his han- 
dler said. Let a dog leave the faintest 
toothmark and he is disgraced. 

We walked on and on, leaning 
against the wind, the rain sweet in 
our mouths, as coveys were flushed 
again and again. Then for a long 
while we found no grouse at all. I 
heard a keeper mutter that “there 
are burrds over to the laift, but 
there’s no turrning his graice when 
he has his mind set on another di- 
rection.”’ | was getting hungrier and 
hungrier. My sensible shoes were 
oozing water from all the springs | 
had fallen into, but my tweed In- 
verness shed the rain like a duck. 

Then out of the mist just ahead 
of us we saw the cars we had left 
miles back. The drivers seemed to 
have had the same instinct for find- 
ing us at the psychological moment 
that causes an Irish groom to ma- 
terialize with one’s second horse on 
a foxhunt. We all gathered under the 
lee of a bank Well-worn knapsacks 
filled with lunch were handed us, 
the dogs put into the covered Jeeps, 
gun cases stowed in out of the wet. 

Now it began to rain in earnest. 
Whisky flasks were unscrewed. In 
our knapsacks we found venison 
patties, grouse sandwiches, cheese, 
biscuits and cake. Steaming broth 
and coffee were poured from vacuum 
bottles. What did rain matter? The 
heather was diamond-trimmed, far 
vistas faded in and out, Scotland 
was the place I most wanted to 


come back to rHE END 
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inan envelope ata time, addressed to 
his brother-in-law in San Francisco. 
It was a bit of a chance, as we did not 
dare put our return address on the 
envelopes. Richard had to skulk all 
over Brussels, dropping the enve- 
lopes furtively in far-flung suburban 
mailboxes. But nothing ventured 
we could not sit around waiting for 
the Belgian police. 

John’s cable “All OK” made us 
gladsome and shiny-eyed and our 
cup really ran over when the very 
next day Madame Sistanier herself 
ran afoul of the gendarmes. Her 
mother-in-law, by no means the 
Belgian Edison, forgot to connect 
the transformer on her new electric 
mixer—a mere trifling detail, of 


course. The old lady had invited 
over a few cronies from the quartier, 
and while they watched, narrow- 
eyed, she remarked, voi/d, one pre- 
pares a soufflé with but a flick of the 
thus. She flicked the switch, 
all right, and zingo! Every fuse in 


switch 


the whole commune blew out. Peo- 
ple ran for their lives. Children 
howled. Rumors about the atom 
bomb spread all the way to Paris. 
The gendarmes bicycled furiously up 
to mamma-in-law’s door; she was 
caught, flagrante delicto, with a 
brand-new, indubitably American 
electric mixer, and not a customs’ 
receipt to her name. Madame Sista- 
nier had to pay double duty on her 
whole cargo of “dried figs.”’ Pretty 


droll. rHE END 


Editor’s Note: Next month Miss McKenney 
tells how little Eileen and Phillipine, the 
aged chambermaid, turn a macabre Old 
World rite into a rib-tickling escapade. 
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Land Yacht 


@ Speaking of travel, as we usually 
are, we had a talk recently with 
some trailer experts on Whither the 
American Trailer, and then saw a 
brand-new and interesting answer to 
the trailer owner’s modern problem. 
The trouble with trailers today (and 
everybody should have such trou- 
bles) is that they are just too success- 
ful. Almost two million Americans 
now use wheeled dwellings as tem- 
porary or permanent homes, and the 
industry estimates that 200,000 more 
are moving into trailers every year, 
many of whom will never go back 
to conventional houses. Along with 
popularity has come bigness and im- 
mobility. The average 1953 trailer 
is beginning to look like a Pullman 
car: between 30 and 40 feet long, 
it is jammed with comforts, guest 
rooms, dinettes, television nooks, 
hobby corners and what have you. 
This is all very well for /iving, but 
it is poor shakes for traveling. As 
a result, the modern trailer spends 
most of its existence at rest, hitched 
up to the local facilities of a trailer 
park, and is more of a house than a 
vehicle. All this is a far cry from 
the 1930's, when most trailer 
coaches were less than fifteen feet 
long, and spent most of their lives 
on the road, swaying along toward 
some new vacation spot. 

While this situation is scarcely 
considered a crisis in the trailer in- 
dustry (which has 200 manufacturers 
doinga quarter-billion dollars’ worth 
of business annually), it has been 
bothering a few trailer moguls, in- 
cluding Mr. Howard Doss, presi- 


dent of the Howard Industries, of 


Saginaw, Michigan. Well, last March, 
at the Houston Trailer Show, Mr. 
Doss and his public-relations chief, 
Jack Parker, had a long talk with 
Herb Shriner, the comedian, who is 
a car and trailer nut and who owns, 
among other things, a $40,000 
custom-built land yacht. Why not, 
said Shriner, put out such a self- 
propelled vehicle-house, within the 
price range of the average traveler? 
Practically no sooner said than done. 
Exactly three weeks later, the first 
Howard-built, low-price land yacht, 
the Safari No. 1, was not only built 
but rolling on its way toward the 
International Motor Sports Show 
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The Safari, Herb Shriner’s inspiration, 
is a self-propelled vehicle-house with 
back porch and roof deck for sunning 


in New York, where it became the 
belle of the show and where we in- 
spected it. 

The Safari, a squarish trim-look- 
ing craft, is just 22 feet long, bumper 
to bumper—only four feet longer 
than the average big sedan—and 
can actually be squeezed into a park- 
ing-meter space. The Safari is built 
around a *4-ton General Motors 
truck, but for technical, licensing 
purposes it is not a truck, not a com- 
mercial vehicle and not a trailer, and 
sO rates as a pleasure car. The yacht 
is completely self-contained, with a 
40-gallon, air-pressured water tank, 
a waste-disposal unit, and its own 
electrical system. 

From the front, the Safari looks 
rather like a bakery truck; from the 
back, rather like the observation car 
of the Twentieth Century, since it 
has a modest back porch which can 
be enlarged when the machine is 
parked, and a ladder running up to 
the roof deck. 

Inside, the Safari has a tidy, cot- 
tagey look. Right behind the driver 
is a four-burner gas range, a sink 
and a refrigerator, and then, going 
toward the rear, a toilet, shower 
(which contains sliding closets when 
not in use), and sunroom-bedroom. 
To starboard, there is a dinette and 
more closets and cabinets. The lower 
bunks (which we tested and ap- 
proved for comfort) are permanent, 
the uppers fold away into the roof. 
One of the big advantages of the 
Safari is that it can be lived in en 
route; crew members who brought it 
on from Saginaw told us that they 
shaved, showered and napped while 
bowling along the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike. The price is $6000—high 
for a car, low for a home. 


Already the Safari has had some 
enthusiastic endorsements. One of 
the first purchasers was a pair of 
professional coyote hunters, who 
plan to take their motorcycles (for 
close-in killing) right in the yacht 
with them. And for owners who 
want a separate, runabout car, Doss 
is already working on a deal with a 
small-car manufacturer to supply a 
little marketing car for an additional 
$500. It will ride astern of the land 
yacht, exactly like a dinghy. 


August Dating 


@ Here are some festivals and other 
midsummer rites, mostly gastro- 
nomic, to mark off on your August 
caiendar. Whatever your vacation 
destination, there’s a good chance 
you'll be able to catch at least one of 
these galas. 

If your plans coincide with ours 
this month, you'll be visiting Utah 
(see Page 26), where the county-fair 
season gets into full swing during 
the last ten days of the month. The 
Salt Lake County Fair comes off in 
Murray, Utah, from the 19th to the 
22nd, and on or about the 20th, 21st 
and 22nd you'll find fairs at Logan, 
Kaysville, Coalville and Hurricane. 

If, on the other hand, you're tour- 
ing the Maine coast with us (see 
Page 48), that giant annual Maine 
Seafood Festival draws hungry 
swarms of lobster eaters to Rock- 
land from July 31 to August 2. 

Other gustatory goings-on: 

Grape Festival, Tontitown, Ark., 
Aug. 10-15. 

Tobacco Festival, Mullins, S.C., 
Aug. 3-8. 

Corn Carnival, Gladbrook, lowa, 
Aug. 13-15. 

Watermelon Day, Hartley, lowa, 
Aug. 15. 

Salmon Derbies, Port Townsend, 
Wash., Aug, 29-30, and Astoria, 
Ore., Aug. 30-Sept. 7. 

Finally, there is something called 
Gravity Day on August 29th, at 
Roger Babson’s Gravity Village, 
New Boston, New Hampshire. We've 
looked into this one carefully and 
it does not mean that everybody 
must go around looking grave. It 
does mean that Mr. Babson is trying 
to do something about the force of 
gravity. Doing away with it, no 
doubt. 


THE END 
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Looking down or looking up, the eye is 
stopped by splendid spectacles all over 
Utah. Below, the 3000-foot-deep chasm 
of the Colorado, seen from lonely Dead 
Horse Point. Right, the 10,500-foot- 
high ridge of Mt. Olympus, part of Salt 
Lake City’s guardian ring of mountains. 
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The land of the Mormons ts richest of all the states 


in natural wonders. Tour its breath-taking plains and 


canyons with a native son and meet its gentle people 


by SAMUEL W. TAYLOR 








OU get your suit pressed at a While-U- 
Wait shop, and when paying for it automatically 
slide a dime tip across the counter. The proprietor 
pushes the dime back. “I make a profit from my 
business,”’ he says. “I don’t want anything extra.” 

You pocket the dime, wondering if you've 
been away too long. You should have known 
better than to affront the dignity of a Mormon 
businessman. 

You're on a tour of Utah, to see the state as a 
tourist might. You're talking with motel owners, 
gas-pump jockeys and hash slingers, and you're 
interested in what makes it Utah—things typical 
or peculiar, like the rainbow cliffs, the “hope” 
houses, and Salt Lake City during a Latter-day 
Saints Conference. 

Often you'll carry away and remember the 
little things.- You'll forget that, at Bingham, the 
biggest open-cut copper mine in North America 
has forty-two power shovels scooping up 200,000 
tons a day, but you'll remember the hairbreadth 
approach to the mine through the town’s single 
street, so narrow that the dogs proverbially wag 
their tails up and down. Everyone knows that a 
swimmer can’t sink in the brine of Great Salt 
Lake, but what impresses you is that the granite 
boulders of the railroad embankment weigh so 
little in the dense water they literally float away 
during storms. 

You are impressed with the primitive wildness 
of much of Utah, but what drives it home is the 
news that the only doctor of Blanding was drafted 
into the Army. Blanding, with 1178 people, is the 
largest city of San Juan County, into which could 
be dropped Delaware, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island. You ask a waitress if Blanding is a 
Mormon town. “Well, no, it isn’t,” she says. 
“There are six Gentiles here.” 

In any small town, the integration of Church 
affairs and daily life is complete; the Gentile 
either joins or cuts himself off from all social and 
recreational life. So he pitches in, and sometimes 
finds himself appointed to an office and a title in 
the Church, 


You get to Blanding (from Salt Lake City, of 


course—everything begins and ends there) south 


and east on U.S. Highway SO. At Wellington, a few 


miles beyond Price, you stop for a snapshot of 


the tiny city hall and the “hope” house adjoining, 
and you have your only interview with a mayor. 
When he sees your camera, he breaks away from 
a customer and dashes across the street from his 
service station to tell you that Wellington ts really 
going places, now that they've got water and a 
sewer system. The hope house, the mayor ex- 
plains, is the Legion Hall, and he’s a bit annoyed 
because the Legion doesn’t clear away the weeds. 
Right here on the main drag too 
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Nothing better illustrates the Mormon horror 
of going into debt than the hope house. It con- 
sists of a concrete basement roofed over and used 
for living quarters 


or, as in this case, the Legion 
Hall. By largely doing the work himself, the canny 
native can get a roof over his head; and when he 
has saved the cash he'll build himself a house atop 
the basement—so he hopes, hence the name. You 
count hundreds of hope houses throughout the 
State, many with TV antennas sticking from the 
low roofs, or with brand-new cars alongside. 

You continue southeast on U. S. 50 through 
big country, where nothing stops the eye and you 
can see forever, country so big it seems the rim of 
the world, but after you turn south at Crescent 
Junction you go over the rim and enter a new 
world. It’s something from the moon. It’s a stage 
set. It’s fairyland. You accept it as you do Mickey 
Mouse, as fantasy. 

You take the first branch road to the right, 
rough going over sané and slickrock, one-way 
road, thirty miles down and thirty_back, and your 
destination has the enticing name of Dead Horse 
Point. But as you drink in the vista of the Coio- 
rado gorge, tier upon tier of rainbow cliffs to the 
end of vision, watching the living color of the 
stone bloom and fade and change with the time 
of day, you forget the name and the road and even 
that the natives unconsciously damn it with as- 
sertions it beats the Grand Canyon view. (Is a 
rose more beautiful than an Easter lily?) Now 
you're within gunshot range of Monument Can- 
yon (not to be confused with Monument Valley), 
the Needles, Chesler Park, and other Technicolor 
fantasies, though you'l! see them by Jeep, pack- 
horse or airplane—not passenger car. 

You think natural bridges are something, so 
you turn east to Arches National Monument. 
Here, at last count, were eighty-eight natural 
arches, or bridges—there is a technical difference 
between an arch and a bridge, though whatever 
it’s called, Landscape Arch is the longest natural 
span in the world, at this writing. When you stand 
below this tremendous arch you wonder if it will 
be there tomorrow, for its time is running out 
and any day can be its last. It spans 291 feet and 
the enormous weight of this almost flat arch is 
supported by a ribbon of soft sandstone shaved 
by the cutting wind to barely six feet thick. Other 
spans have fallen in; you see their skeletons. Of 
those that remain there are double ones side by 
side and one atop the other, and twins that look 
like the ruins of an enormous pair of eye-glasses. 
The same erosive forces of wind and rain and 
frost that enlarge and eventually destroy an old 
arch are at work creating new ones. Natives 
vatched the birth of the youngest arch here just 
fifteen years ago. Natural forces are one thing, 





vandalism another. The Goblet of Venus, down 
near Blanding, is now nothing but a picture on a 
post card. As a joke, a deer hunter shot its slender 
base away and it was a big laugh when it toppled. 

You've thought of uranium as rare and exotic, 
a fearful thing from far reaches, and it seems a 
matter of course that in this fairyland uranium is 
the biggest industry. The towns of Moab, Mon- 
ticello and Blanding are booming, mining ura- 
nium, trucking it, processing it, building roads to 
get it out. You watch the blasting at the painted 
cliffs high on the rim of a breathless canyon as a 
road is carved where no road could possibly be, 
except for uranium. There’s oil down here, too, 
in country so wild they had to float sketchy drill- 


ing equipment down Continued on Page 30 


CARTOGRAPH OF UTAH 
A connoisseur’s sampling of 


the state’s attractions 


1. Completion of first 
transcontinental railroad 

. Bear River Bird Refuge 

. Logan Latter-day Saints Temple 
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. Railroad trestle across 
Great Salt Lake 
5. Old Pony Express Route 
6. Commerciai salt beds 
7. Bonneville Flats Speedway 
8. World’s largest open-cut copper mine 
9. Mormon Temple, Salt Lake City 
10. Seagull Monument 
11. Brigham Young 
2. Granddaddy Lake Recreation Area 
13. Ute ceremonial sun dance 
14. Dinosaur National Monument 
15. First Capitol 
16. Manti Latter-day Saints Temple 
17. Arches National Monument 
18. Robbers Roost—Rustlers Hideaway 
19. Wayne Wonderland 
20. Capitol Reef National Monument 


21. Bryce Canyon National Monument 


22. Cedar Breaks National Monument 
23. Ghost Town 

24. St. George Mormon Temple 

25. Zion National Park 

26. Pink Sand Dunes 

27. First exploration of Utah, 1776 

28. Rainbow Bridge National Monument 
29. Natural Bridge National Monument 
30. 
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Navaho Indian Reservation 
31. Hovenweep National Monument 
32. Monument Valley 
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Continued from Page 28 the deep gorge of the 
treacherous Colorado, and then cap off the oil be- 
cause they had no equipment for getting it out. 
With roads going in they'll get the oil now, but 
eventually they'll dig more gold from the tourists, 
because of those roads, than from either oil or 
uranium 

There is no east-west road across Southern 
Utah, and by now nobody has to tell you why 
not. You leave the blacktop at Monticello, and 
from Blanding you continue south over slickrock 
and quicksand. You stop for a watermelon at 
Bluff, a ghost town of decaying sandstone man- 
sions haunted by strangers; the Mormon founders 
moved on when the San Juan ate away their farm- 
land and the Government gave their rangeland to 
the Indians. “Take your pick, four bits apiece, 
any size,” says the old codger selling them. You 
ask if he’s L.D.S. “No,” he says, “you see, we 
raise melons; we don’t have no time for religion.” 
As you stagger to the car with the watermelon 
(the map says “Carry Water” doesn’t it?) he 
calls, “Seen the Goosenecks? Well, you're seeing 
the sights, ain't you? Then, by God, see the 
CGioosenecks!” 

So you see the Goosenecks, the great convolu- 
tions of the San Juan, fifteen hundred feet below 
where you stand, And then, despite the big sign 
which warns against it, you fight the sand traps 
and the bottomless holes left by the last cloud- 
burst and head south through Monument Valley, 


where the huge stone sentinels rise from the floor 
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Patterns on the face of Utah. Below, its surface neatly shirred 


by waves and its waters six times brinier than the ocean, 


the Great Salt Lake is crossed by a modern streamliner which carries 


travelers over thirty miles of railroad trestle. Right, the strange 


Checkerboard Mesa displays a weirdly cracked expanse of stone 


of the terrible plain one after another into the 
violet haze, impossible, unforgettable; you grow 
smaller and more puny by the mile. 

Now you've crossed into Arizona, and you 
have to make a 250-mile triangle—west and 
north—to get back into Utah. You come north 
over the ridge in the Kaibab Forest on U. S. 89 
and the trees fall away to the desert floor below, 
and ahead is the border of Utah. Now, wait a min- 
ute, you think, this can’t be. For the boundary 
between Arizona and Utah is an arbitrary line 
ruled on the map by politicians in Washington. 
Yet ahead, running right along that accidental 
line, are tiers of the great painted cliffs. 

You enter the cliffs and the state at Kanab, 
just a hop, skip and jump from the two best- 
known scenic attractions, Zion Park and Bryce 
Canyon. They're all you expected—Zion’s Great 
White Throne rising a sheer 3000 feet out of the 
red cliffs, and the living kaleidoscope of Bryce’s 
fiery city of stone. You can take in Cedar Breaks 
the same afternoon. This is your dish, if you want 


your scenery laid out for you on a platter. But if 


you want to fight for it a little, to see something 
not every tourist does, you detour from the main 
drag and head out State 24, southeast through 
Loa and Bicknell to the Wayne Wonderland, 
with its natural bridges, its weird sculpture and its 
Great Organ, a symphony of color. Here ts 
Capitol Reef, with Chimney Rock rising blood 
red from the cream-plastic slopes. And from here, 
if you really want to earn your scenery, you make 






to tourists just inside the east entrance to Zion National Park 


trips to the cream-and-yellow buttresses of Ca- 
thedral Valley or nature’s gargoyles in the gro- 
tesque Valley of the Goblins. 


You schedule your tour to be in Salt Lake City 
for the semi-annual Conference of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, for then it ts the 
city the Mormons themselves know and the city 
the average tourist never sees. Conference comes 
in April and October, not in the tourist season. 
During Conference week the faithful flood in 
from all over the world, coming “home” 
whether you're born in Utah or not, it’s home to 
all L.D.S.—back to Conference. Local residents 
stay at home during Conference week, turning 
their city over to the visitors. A tourist can still 
get a room at a hotel, for Conference visitors tra- 
ditionally stay with friends. 

A stream of 20,000 people flows into Temple 
Square for the afternoon session. At an eddy in 
the stream are two men wearing oilcloth vests 
lettered with anti-Mormon texts in two colors, 
passing out literature in the literal shadow of the 
wall. “Any converts?” you ask one. He just 
smiles, refusing to be baited, and hands you a 
tract, How | Was Saved Out of Mormonism. 

Anyone can attend Conference. You don’t 
have to show credentials or give any signs or 
passwords; there are no tickets; just walk in. But 
go early. Those who really want to sit down ar- 
rive hours before the 


Continued on Page 32 
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Continued from Page 30 morning session, with 
lunch in hand, prepared to homestead their 
seats all day long. “All seats taken!"’ newsboys 
shout at the south gate. “Get your paper here 
to sit on the grass!" 

The front center section of the Tabernacle is 
reserved for those holding the office of bishop or 
better, and these officials can afford the luxury 
of arriving merely on time. They file in, well-fed, 
well-barbered, well-scrubbed, gregarious, alert 
and aggressive, and the double-breasted gray 
suit is almost a uniform. This is the amateur 
clergy—-unsalaried, untrained, part-time officials 
who make their living as business and professional 
men—who run the Church at the local level. 
Above them, on the stand facing the audience, 
are the General Authorities, aloof in blue serge. 

Everyone arises, and in the hush a man appears 
on the stand. He moves along the leather bench, 
his mane of silver hair gleaming in the TV lights. 
This is the Prophet, Seer and Revelator, David 
O. McKay, President of the Church. He takes 
his seat and the great audience sits, and in the air 
is a tangible feel of warmth and reverence. Con- 
ference is In session. 

Practically all male Mormons hold the priest- 
hood and are eligible for office; there are enough 
Offices in the Church to give a title and position 
to more than half the population, both men and 
women, from the age of twelve. You are, in 
effect, rubbing shoulders with an entire popula- 
tion of ministers. 

In Utah, you have a curious feeling of isolation. 
This is 4 mountain island, and within its mental 
wall all is always officially well. In Utah book- 
cases you find on display the “approved” books 
standard Church works and those written in the 
same style—/e., religious tracts. If Mormons 
read anything about Utah not “approved” they 
won't admit it. “When the Brodie book came 
out,” you're told at the Salt Lake Library (ref- 
erence is to No Man Knows My History, by 
Fawn M. Brodie, a biography of Joseph Smith, 
blacklisted in Utah), “people called for it with 
their own dust jackets, so that apparently they 
were carrying away The Five Little Peppers, or 
Tom Swift and His Captive Gas-Filled Balloon.” 
You ask a Mormon his opinion of a new Utah 
book, just released, too new to have had the word 
passed, “I don't know whether | like it or not,” 
he says. “I haven't been told yet.” 

A strange island, this Utah, populated by min- 
isters who are passionately interested in their 
history—but only (to use their phrase regarding 
the Bible) as ti is translated correctly. 

During Conference the Hotel Utah is the place 
to eat, dance, hold a convention or meet some- 
body. Second choice is the Temple Square Hotel, 
also Church-owned. You're surprised to see 
smoking in the coffee shop of the Temple Square, 
and ask the cashier when the ban was lifted. “The 
‘No Smoking’ signs are still up,” she says. “But 
you've got to do business. So we leave up the 
signs and put out the ash trays.” Officially, all 
Mormons are perfect; actually, some of them 
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have a struggle. You're told the sale of chlorophy! 
tablets, presumably to kill tobacco breath, is sen- 
sational. The amazing thing is not that the stern 
demand of 100 per cent is broken, but that so few 
give up trying to meet it. 

You will see more of Salt Lake City on a 
rubberneck bus than do many people who have 
lived there a lifetime. There are various tours 
offered, and the Grade AA Super DeLuxe model 
gives you the well-known city high spots, the 
canyons, the Tabernacle concert, Great Salt Lake 
and the Bingham mine in time for the blasting, in 
a one-day package. 

The rubberneck tour makes you realize that 
Salt Lake City isn’t all Mormon. It’s only 60 per 
cent L.D.S., and the other 40 per cent is in there 
pitching. Competing churches have erected tre- 
mendous buildings to show there’s somebody 
else on deck. You realize that everything in Utah 
is either Mormon or a reaction to it. 

Then there’s the small bungalow with red shut- 
ters which has, your driver announces, seven 
kitchens. After an intent silence a rubberneck 
asks, “Why?” and the driver says, “I don’t know. 
| never asked Mr. Kitchen.” 

For some curious reason, outsiders cannot 
fathom the method of numbering streets, which 
is sO simple that any native can walk into a 
strange town in Utah and go directly to any given 
address without asking directions. Your driver 
makes it all clear: “We are going west toward 
Sixth East on Ninth South. At the corner of Sixth 
East and Ninth South we will turn north on Sixth 
East. Then instead of going west on Ninth South 
toward Sixth East we will be going north on Sixth 
East from Ninth South.” 

This explains it perfectly. 

A devout Saint, on his first visit to the Mormon 
Mecca, is startled at the way such words as Zion, 
Deseret, Mutual, L.D.S. and Temple are applied 
to business enterprises. He is appalled at the sign, 
“Temple Café, Drink Coca-Cola,” for Coke is 
against the Word of Wisdom too. But what 
really curls his hair is the “Temple Wrecking 
Company.” 


As far back as you can remember, there have 
been oil booms, timed by coincidence to hit the 
papers at Conference. You have suspected pro- 
motion, but now they seem to be getting actual 
oil, so you decide to see what the boom looks 
like in the Uintah Basin, over in the northeastern 
corner of the state. 

You go east along Daniels Canyon from Heber, 
on U. S. 40, and the aspen leaves shimmer butter- 
yellow against the deep green conifers. Daniels is 
just one of a dozen canyons that could be pro- 
moted as tourist attractions, except that Utah 
has so much scenery. Where the country opens 
up near Strawberry Reservoir a line of double- 
decked trucks comes barreling out of the moun- 
tains on a yellow dirt road. Here is the reason 
you've missed what used to be one of the char- 
acteristic features Continued on Page 34 































































































































































































































































































































Salt Lake City flowers today on what was bone 


dry desert a little more than a century ago 


The grand 
copper-domed State Capitol, left, stands on 
“bench” in the Wasatch foothills overlooking the 


Mormon Temple and downtown buildings 
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Continued from Page 32 of Utah travel, the 
sheep herds trailing the highways. The trucks are 
packed with sheep, transporting an entire herd from 
mountain range onto winter range in the desert. 

The trucks jam to a stop at a little café and the 
truckers swarm out of the cabs, First they get the 
heep up; a sheep that goes down can smother 
within a few minutes. The truckers jab them with 
hot shots—rods with sharp points and electric 
coils—and they come up fast. Then the truckers 
stomp tnto the cafe and order coffee. One gets a 
can of beer, None of them smokes. You notice 
such things in Utah. The boss trucker tells you 
he hauls sheep spring and fall, coal between 
times. “Hauled 70,000 sheep last spring off the 
desert into the mountains, and only lost one 
head.”’ He drains his coffee. “Ready, boys? Let's 
top it.” 

You climb up through the “World's Largest 
Piftion and Cedar Forest,” the sign says, into the 
big country of the Uintah Basin, and you wonder 
if you'll really get the courage someday to leave 
California for someplace like this, where you can 
At Myton, 


you stop for honey, the best in the world, because 


have a hundred miles of front yard 


nothing blooms in the Basin that makes bad 
honey. There are no fruit trees, not even much 
sage ; it’s clover honey. 

When you stop for lunch there is watery 
imitation-maple sirup for your waffles. You 
wonder why they don’t serve local honey, why 
you see French-fried shrimp, oysters and halibut 
steak featured on this inland desert and rarely 
the beef, mutton, turkey and chicken that Utah 
exports 

The Basin is another area where a few sketchy 
roads peter off into nowhere. U.S. 40 runs along 
the north rim of the wild tangle of plateaus and 
canyons and mesas that extends south the entire 
length of the state and into Arizona, country so 
broken that just one all-weather highway crosses 
its expanse (U. S. 50, which you traveled on the 
way to Blanding). This enormous wasteland, one 
quarter of the entire state, is drained sterile by the 
deep gorges of the Green and the Colorado. 

To the north of U. S. 40 are the Uinta Moun- 
tains, claimed to be the only range running east- 
and-west in the nation. Here are Utah's highest 
mountains, rising from the immense desert, cra- 
dling dense timber and a thousand lakes. This is 


A little exertion on foot or horseback pays 

lavish scenic dividends in Utah. Left, Zion Canyon 
from the East Rim Trail, looking downward 
through the sheer-walled valley to the highway, 
3000 feet below. Right, the primitive Rainbow Trail, 
with a rider leading his pack animal through 

a sandstone gorge, 2000 feet deep. Center, en 
route to Rainbow Bridge, a lady refreshes 

herself in a tub scooped out by a lively mountain 
creek; it’s a rugged saddle trip, and the men of 
the party are doing the same thing farther on. 


the proverbial sportsmen’s paradise; at least 100 


of the lakes have never been fished. The high 
Uintas have been preserved in their original state 
as a wilderness area without roads or houses. 


Here is the great watershed of Utah, the source 
of its best rivers. Ironically, much of the water of 
this desert state is wasted, running from the 
slopes of the Uintas into the sterile trap of the 
Green River gorge. Utah is 96 per cent scenery 
only 4 per cent of its land can be cultivated—yet 
so determined is the state to keep the high Uintas 
primeval that the Central Utah Project, which 
would reclaim 200,000 acres from the desert by 
using some of the Uinta water, is opposed because 
it would injure the scenery. 

At Roosevelt you find the Indians eating T- 
bones and the whites ordering hamburgers. The 
Utes not only nicked the Great White Father for 
thirty-two million bucks on an old land claim 
but they've got oil on the reservation besides. The 
whites gnaw their hamburgers and really pity 
those poor Utes, getting all this jack and not 
knowing how to spend it. They tell of Indians buy- 
ing refrigerators and vacuum cleaners and washing 
machines without having Continued on Page 85 
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Marshal Tito, Premier of Yugoslavia, born Josip 
Broz (1892) in Croatia, became head of his country 
after a lifetime of struggle. He has been a waiter, 
locksmith, iron worker, labor organizer, soldier, 
military and political prisoner, chief of guerrilla 
partisans who fought the Axis, confidant and aide 
to Joseph Stalin. He won Allied support after his 
sensational break with Moscow and, recently, became 
the first‘Red premier to visit London on business. 


If you like good food and superb scenery, and don’t mind trains without tracks 


or the secret police of Yugoslavia, you'll enjoy your 


by DON SMITH 


FROM time to time, duting the early war years, | 
waded through various books entitled Last Train 
From Berlin, Last Train From Moscow, and so 
on, losing patience with chaps who postponed 
their departure from some beleaguered city until 
the final moment. | visualized them rushing down 
thegplatform, typewriter in one hand, passport 
in the other, flinging themselves aboard the last 
coach as ut disappeared into the night. | often 
wondered how they Anew it was going to be the 
last train 

Not long ago, it was my privilege to take the 
first train out of a city and | wouldn't change all 
the Last Train royalties lumped together for the 
pleasure of feeling the jerk of that little engine as 
it drew me out of Sarajevo. Actually, it was the 
first train out of Sarajevo in some days; a wash- 
out down the line had brought traffic to a stand- 
still. The track was still washed out, but authori- 
ties had decided to run a train as far as they could 
and, provided passengers could make their way 
past the washout, there might be a train on the 
other side. Anyone who has spent more than a 
week in Sarajevo will appreciate how willing | 
was to take that risk 

1 was on my way south. In Belgrade | had been 
informed that no tour of Yugoslavia would be 
complete without a visit to Dubrovnik, on the 
Dalmatian coast. Well, there are two ways of 
getting there from Belgrade. You can fly, which 
tukes an hour and a half, or you can take the 
train to Sarajevo, change to a narrow-gauge rail- 
way and continue on to the Dalmatian beauty 
sp | 

| inquired as to flying but was told that when it 
rained—and it often does in October—the aero- 
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ADVENTURE IN TITO-LAND 


drome at Dubrovnik is unserviceable. Since it 
was raining, | went back to the Putnik Travel 
Bureau, where they suggested that the safest bet 
was to take the train. Besides, they pointed out, 
you see more of the people and the country. That 
night just before midnight—trains in the Balkans 
always seem to leave just before midnight—l 
found myself in a sleeping compartment in a 
modern coach with clean linen, all for something 
like $12.00, including ticket through to the coast, 
a twenty-hour journey under normal conditions. 

Next morning, at nine, we arrived in Sarajevo 
and | learned that the connection for the coast 
departed at eleven. | checked my bags and rushed 
down to the Miljacka River to see the bridge 
where the Archduke Franz Ferdinand had been 
assassinated. | suppose it was a warped notion, 
but I wanted to visit the spot where the golden era 
of European life had died 

No one was the least bit helpful when | asked 
the whereabouts of the bridge. Franz Ferdinand? 
Austrian heir? Murdered in 1914? They shook 
their heads. Finally as I was about to return to 
the station and dismiss the whole affair as a co- 
lossal hoax, an ancient citizen touched my arm 
and asked me if by chance | meant the Bridge 
Princip. Princip? | rolled that name around my 
tongue. But of course. He was the assassin. | was 
escorted to a small bridge and was told that here 
the great Yugoslav patriot Gavrilo Princip 
started the revolution back in 1914. 

When I returned to the station there was a big 
sign posted on the platform, and I had a peculiar 
feeling that the town of Sarajevo and | were go- 
ing to become better acquainted. The sign said: 
Washout—No Train Today. 


1 went to the Hotel Europa, the best hotel in 
the city, according to the travel bureau, and was 
given a single room not far from a bath, for two 
dollars a day. An ancient man with an enormous 
handlebar mustache picked up my bags and pre- 
ceded me up the stairs, ignoring the elevator. | 
turned back the sheets, gave them a shot of DDT, 
and decided to look at the bathroom. The plumb- 
ing seemed substanual, with proper taps coming 
in at the end of the tub. I turned on the hot water 
and waited for it to get warm. Fifteen minutes 
later it was still cold, so I rang for the maid. The 
ancient man with the handlebar mustache ap- 
peared, and I asked if there was any hot water. 
He shook his head. 

“Tomorrow morning?” 

Still that negative shake. 

“When do you have hot water?” 

“Never.” 

“Why all that expensive plumbing then?” 

“Perhaps someday, tovari¢.” 

I decided that I couldn’t have understood him 
and that I'd better see the manager. I walked over 
and pressed the elevator button. 

The old man shook his head again. “You don’t 
understand, fovari¢,” he said, “there’s no elevator 
either.” 

“| Anow there’s an elevator,” I said, “I saw the 
cage on the ground floor.” 

“Yes, but there’s no motor to work it?’ 

1 went down to the bar and ordered a s/ivovica, 
the national eau de vie, and began to understand 
why so much s/ivovica is consumed in Yugo- 
slavia. 

A few days later, Putnik informed me that a 


train would leave Continued on Page 38 
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Continued from Page 36 about midnight for 
the washout and would connect with a train on 
the other side 

At ten o'clock | was at the station, along with 
about a thousand local citizens, when the train 
came in. Immediately | gave up the idea of a seat 
and searched for standing room. In a few min- 
utes the train was jammed, and soon after we 
started, those who could find space stretched out 
on the floor and went to sleep. It was late in the 
morning when we reached the washout. We 
scrambled down and walked a couple of miles 
along the right of way unul we came tothe break 
The train for Dubrovnik was waiting on the 
other side, but after twenty hours without food, 
even a seat in the third-class compartment didn't 
entice me 

At Mostar, the next station that boasted 
a hotel, | got off. After an excellent meal consist- 
ing of soup, steak, vegetables, salad, fruit and 
cheese and a bottle of wine (forty cents), | felt 


better and decided to push on to the coast 
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1 asked when the next train left for Dubrovnik. 
The station agent said, “Anytime between dawn 
and dusk.” 

I started to protest. He glanced at the clock and 
said, ““What’s the trouble? You're lucky. It’s al- 
ready three o'clock. You have only about four 
hours to wait.” 

In a short time a train did arrive. It wasn’t 
mine, but for some reason the crew had dressed 
up the engine, tying pots full of flowers on either 
side of the boiler. | took a movie of it 


Half an hour later two uniformed policemen 


came up and asked if I'd been taking pictures of 
trains. I said I had 

“Come with us,” one of them said. We started 
across the town, one beside me, the other behind. 
The sun was setting and | thought of my train. 
Finally | stopped and said, “If it’s the film you 
wish, take it.” 

They merely motioned me forward. Finally we 
arrived at a fortresslike building, and climbed 
two flights of stairs Continued on Page 40 


The Dalmatian coast, studded with countless 
emerald islands, may be enjoyed by visitors 
aboard small, yachtlike boats run by the gov- 
ernment. Many trippers start at Kotor (left), 
which lies in a spectacular mountain-girt 
fiord, travel northwest 38 miles by bus to 
Dubrovnik (right) and there embark for the 
275-mile trip up the coast of the Adriatic to 
Rijeka. The water is Mediterranean blue, the 
shores dotted with colors of subtropical flow- 
ers—hibiscus, bougainvillaea and _ wisteria. 
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into a well-furnished 


Continued from Page 38 


office. The insides of the doors were padded 
Three plain-clothes men told me to sit down. | 
discovered the edge of a chair and wondered 
how long it would be before I'd be missed at home 

“Why are you taking pictures of the station?” 
they asked 

| was taking pictures of the train.” 

“Why?” 

! hardly felt like saying, “Because your trains 
are cute, because the engineer puts flowers in pots 
beside the boiler.” So | suggested that if they 
came to America, they would certainly take pic- 
tures of our trains 

They asked for the film. I had it on the table 
before the echo of their words was absorbed by 
the padded doors 

“No photographs of stations,” the leader said 
“It's an order. Before the war, so-called German 
tourists came here and photographed every 
bridge, every dock, every house. They knew just 
where to drop their bombs.” 


| found the rest of the seat of the chair, ex- 


plained | hadn't known of the order, and of 


course would give up the film. As a feeler I tacked 
on an observation about catching a train. 
“Oh, yes,” another said, picking up the tele- 


phone. He called the stationmaster. No, the 
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train for Dubrovnik hadn't left yet. ““Well,’’ he 
said, “don’t let it go until I tell you.” 

| even leaned against the back of the chair now. 
They asked if | could cut the pictures of the train 
out of the film. I said no, that it had to be done in 
a studio. That was too bad, the boss observed. 
Finally he tossed the film back to me. “Take it, 
and next time be more careful.”’ 

1 was breathless when I reached the station, but 
the train was waiting for me. 


We arrived in Dubrovnik sometime after mid- 
night, and for sheer beauty, any night when the 
moon is full, | recommend the journey from a 
village called Hum, to the coastal city. It’s not 
more than a dozen miles, as the crow flies; the 
train, losing altitude all the way, with the brakes 
holding it back, takes over an hour. Off to the 
south and far below, you suddenly catch sight of 
the Adriatic shimmering in the moonlight. Then 
to the north you see Ombla, the long fiord. 
Gradually you descend below the timber line and 
enormous cypresses, black and motionless, cast 
long shadows into the valleys. 

Dubrovnik, between the wars, acquired quite a 
reputation as a tourist center among those ex- 
patriates who preferred the quiet charm of Dal- 
matia to the jaded life of the Cote d’Azur. The 


Yugoslavs openly argue that communism is 
ruining their country, yet all like Tito, whose 
Statue in Belgrade’s War Museum (left) is al- 
most a shrine. Belgrade is the largest city in 
Yugoslavia but Dubrovnik (right), being in the 
south, is more popular with tourists. Although 
built in the 7th Century, Dubrovnik is today a 
living, well-kept town. Its market place offers 
farm produce and meats at very low prices. 


city itself was built in the 7th Century, and for a 
thousand years was a separate republic that stood 
off or bought off the Turks, Romans, Venetians 
and Slavs. 

An earthquake in the 17th Century did what 
no invader could. As a result many of the 
buildings date only from that time. To me the 
great charm of Dubrovnik is that, unlike cities of 
similar antiquity, one does not have to imagine 
roofs atop soaring pillars to visualize the architec- 
tural beauty. Dubrovnik today is a living, breath- 
ing town. Each house is occupied and kept in 
repair. The churches have glass in their windows, 
bells in the belfry; bells that ring as they have 
been ringing for 1000 years. 

Outside the ancient walls, the city has spread 
and here one finds the villas formerly occupied 
by the foreigners. There are several so-called 
“A-Category” hotels, but only two—the Excel- 
sior and the Argentina—have hot water. I chose 
the first and was given a room overlooking the 
sea with a private bath for $2 a day. Full pen- 
sion was another $1.75 a day, and like most tour- 
ists, I fell for it. However, after two days I found 
the food so dull that I took my meals in the excel- 
lent and inexpensive little restaurants in the town. 
The sea bathing along the coast is superb; some 


call it the finest Continued on Page 42 
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Belgrade is the capital of the People’s Republic of 
Serbia and seat of the federal government. A city of 
few radios and fewer movies, its citizens crowd the 
streets Sunday afternoons when gypsy music is 
played in a public square Members of People’s 
Youth Organization (upper right) march to work 
without music, but sometimes with a banner won by 
working hardest the day before. They earn board, 
lodging and pocket money—more than the un- 
employed (lower right) waiting for a train near 
the railroad station. In remnants of uniforms, some 
anywhere 


shoeless, they keep moving seeking work 


Continued from Page 40 rock swimming in 


the world. The water is warm and even at the 
end of October, one bathes in comfort 

Few foreigners live in Dalmatia today. An 
occasional busload of Austrians, an exploring 
American or a nostalgic Englishman arrives for a 


quir k look 


ure patronized by citizens down from Belgrade or 


but mostly the hotels and pensions 


Zagreb, the majority having their holiday bills 
paid by the government. In the sumptuous dining 
room of the Hotel Excelsior one sees a supreme- 
court judge from Zagreb, dressed in prewar fin 
ery, while at the next table sits a comrade from 
Belgrade, who is wearing only an undershirt and 
a pair of pants 

The villas, once occupied by the international 
set, are mostly empty, their lawns and tennis 
courts overgrown, their gardens choked by ge- 
raniums and wild roses. Many are delightfully 
jituated, facing snow-white beaches or tucked 
way on cliffs with fabulous views of the island- 
dotted coast. Typical Mediterranean houses, they 
are built of stone with large, high-ceilinged 
rooms, tiled floors and sun-splashed terraces 
overlooking the blue sea 

A completely furnished villa can be rented to- 
day for around $10 4 month. This appears ridicu 
lous until one realizes that most of them are 
owaed by families who have been stripped bare 
by the Communists since the war. The owners, 
their businesses and their capital gone, eke out 


existence from day to day, living In one room, 
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unable even to make repairs. If word got around 
that a foreigner with hard currency was looking 
for a villa, the line-up of landlords would stretch 
around the block 

1 said “completely furnished,” but this prob- 
ably wouldn't include such things as bed linen 


and towels. Textiles are 


at prohibitive prices 
Even in the so-called luxury hotels, you get only 
one small hand towel a week. But dishes and 
glassware, local products, are plentiful and inex- 
pensive. Female servants cost $5.00 a month, 
plus another $3.25 that goes to the state for in- 
surance, social welfare and so on. A good cook 
costs half as much again 

The prices of food are pretty much the same 
throughout the country. The advantage of liv- 
ing in the south ts that there is a longer season 
and a greater variety of vegetables and fruit, 
which are so inexpensive they are practically 
given away. Excellent meat costs 35¢c a pound; 
butter 60 to 70c; pork fat or dripping, with which 
most of the cooking is done, 25c. Eggs cost 
around 48¢ a dozen in the cities. Coffee is good, 
particularly in the cafés where they make it in lit- 
tle brass mugs d /a turque, but very expensive, 
about $2.75 a pound 

Restaurant food is unusually good throughout 
the country except in pension hotels. Even in the 
plush palaces of Belgrade | found it difficult to 
spend more than a dollar on dinner, wine in- 
cluded. A typical 50c, or 150 dinar, repast con- 


sists of soup, fish—which along the coast is good, 





inland less so—eggs or pasta, which can be any- 
thing from noodles, large, to spaghetti, small; 
and meat, always meat. They eat it twice a day 
beefsteaks, pork, lamb or veal chops. There are 
wonderful meat dishes on every menu, such as 
peppers stuffed with chopped beef and rice in a 
thick piquant gravy. Or svinjkski raznjici na 
zaru, which is shashlik done in the proper fash- 
ion: tender morsels of lamb on a skewer and 
roasted over an open grill. Incidentally, this dish 
can be had in most night spots and makes a won- 
derful late drinking companion. Potatoes and a 
green vegetable are served with the main course 
and even the lowly potato becomes an experi- 
ence. | discovered pohoveni jeski krompir sa siron 
in Sarajevo. After a fairly large peeled potato is 
partly boiled, most of the insides are scooped out 
through a hole in the top. This space is filled with 
grated cheese, the top is put back on and the 
whole potato is rolled in a batter of egg, flour and 
milk. It is then dipped in deep boiling pork fat 
until browned. Following the main course comes 
a green salad, and then dessert—a rich apple 
strudel or delicate pastry, which hardly goes 
with the ruggedness of the country until you re- 
call that all cooks born before 1918 were Aus- 
trians. Fruit and goat cheese complete the meal— 
all for fifty cents 

With the advent of the westerner, particularly 
members of the U. S. armed forces in Germany 
and Austria taking an exploratory swing through 


the Balkans, nearly Continued on Page 44 











Continued from Page 42 every menu contains 
ham and eggs—printed just like that. The lan- 
guage being what it is, most menus are incompre- 
hensible even to those with a dictionary. An 
American girl working in Belgrade said that for 
the first two months she ate nothing but ham and 
eggs. In a restaurant in Belgrade, | discovered 
the menus were printed in Serbian with a French 
translation. | collected a week's supply and drew 
up a culinary dictionary. Subsequent mealtimes 


were more exciting 














Dalmatian wines, to my taste, are good—espe- 
cially a dry red vin ordinaire which is found in 
all cafés. Local people prefer the white variety, 
the most popular of which ts called Zilavka, and 
comes from Mostar. Another favorite mark is 
Riesling; which is quaffed by the gallon in night 
spots. All wines are strong; about 17 per cent of 
alcohol. Prices vary considerably with the estab- 
lishment, but bought in the stores, wines cost be- 
tween 25c and 3S¢ a bottle. The beer is as weak as 
the wine is strong and costs six cents a glass 

For those who like their liquor in strong jolts, 
there is a wide variety of locally distilled dyna- 
mite. These are grouped together under the name 
rakija, which, | discovered from a search in my 
dictionary, means whisky. | have been told, and 
ifter a night’s experimentation certainly believe, 
that rakija was the partisans’ secret weapon 
against the Germans. 

Heading the list is the much mentioned s/ivo- 
vica, a bottle of which one should bring home to 
prove that such a liquor does exist. The best 
brand is called “export,” and has no doubt been 
slightly emancipated for the foreign trade. For 
those few who find that s/ivovica doesn’t produce 
the desired effect, there is Komovica, also made 
from plums but doubly distilled. Or prepecenica, 
trebly distilled. And finally there is /juta, which is 
twenty-four times distilled! 1 personally cannot 
vouch for this last nectar as | never found a bar 
with a bottle handy 

Most Yugoslavs and particularly those in Dal- 
matia are clean—or’ would be if they had even 
the most antiquated means of cleanliness. Soap 
of a sort can be bought at a price; otherwise 
there’s only cold water and elbow grease. Plumb- 
ing in the large cities is modern and when it 
works, efficient. Upcountry it’s primitive 

Despite the rambling coastline, there is prac- 


tically no smuggling into Yugoslavia. The for 


eigner living in Yugoslavia has to learn to live off 
the land. However, this isn’t so difficult as it 
sounds. Cigarettes—Balkan tobacco—after a 
week or so of initiation, aren't at all bad and sell 
for i2 ar Sc for twenty. Radios—even the cheap- 
est sets-—cost $200, but a foreigner is permitted to 
bring one in duty free. Cameras or film don’t ex- 
ist at any price, although simple developing ts 
available. Cars or accessories are also nonexist- 
ent; | doubt if there is a privately owned motor- 
car in the whole country. Gasoline you can buy 


at 60 cents a gallon, Continued on Page 46 
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Split is notable tor the palace built there 


by the 


Roman Emperor Diocletian in the 3rd Century. Some 
300 years later refugees from the Roman town of Sa 
lona moved in and fought off invading Goths, H 

and Avars. Their descendants still live there 


a town—complete with shops— erected within th 


ruins. They never bothered to clear away the rubble 
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Continued from Page 11 but | think mt would 
take Tito himself to get you a permit to buy a tire 
or spare part 

Clothes prices are fantastic, which accounts for 
the poverty-stricken appearance of the populace 
The cheapest suiting runs about $12 a yard; im- 
ported cloth starts at $20. And this in a country 
where a university professor earns $60 a month; a 
doctor, $70; bus drivers, $40, and day laborers, 
$20. Tailors spend most of their time sewing on 
patches. In an effort to force citizens to purchase 
commodities other than food with their meager 
earnings, the government insists on the payment 
of about a fourth of all salaries in coupons. These 


coupons are only good for nonedible products 


One thing Yugoslavia has in abundance ts nat- 
ural beauty. Great towering mountains, black 
untouched forests, roaring rivers that, harnessed, 
would put a light in every hut in the land 

The people, like their landscape, are tall and 
powerfully built. The men are handsome, their 
thick, wavy hair often blond, their calm, gray- 
blue eyes reflecting a dignity and independence 
of spirit but not quite hiding the fierce smoldering 
temperament that has made the life of the invader 
a sleepless one for the past thousand years. Seeing 
and talking with them, one finds it difficult to be- 
lieve the horrible tales of the last war when Serbs 
fought Croats as much as they fought Germans 

The women, except in Dalmatia where the 
Italian influence has fined down the bone struc 
ture, are like their men-—well built. And since 
both men and women have to work hard just to 
keep alive, little thought or time ts spent on per 
sonal appearance. Nor have cosmetics, founda- 
tion garments or other beauty aids been imported 
And | found 
no evidence that any effort is being made to build 


into the country tor fourteen years 
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Most cars in Belgrade belong to the army, foreign 
iegations or nationalized industries, which scarcely 
concerns the Macedonian farmer (left), with his 
pointed shoes. There are even fewer cars in 
Zagreb (right), where a housewife is shown going 
to market past horse-drawn wagons and a wall 


bearing the symbol of the “new” Yugoslavia 


up the home industry. As a result the average 
Yugoslav woman must have a considerable share 
of God-given beauty to overcome the results of 
muscular work, paucity of clothes and lack of 
cleansing materials 

The usual clothing consists of sweater and 
skirt. Sweaters can be knitted at home from local 
wool and skirts can be made up from any odd 
bit of cloth. And because of their build and the 
lack of foundation garments, the results would 
startle even the most jaded Hollywood talent 
scout. Outside the cities most women cling 
to their ancient and colorful peasant costume, 
and some villages, southern 
Dalmatia and Montenegro, are a photographer's 


paradise 


particularly in 


While I was in Yugoslavia, Tito announced his 
marriage to an attractive young partisan. She is 
most photogenic and I’m confident her clothes 


didn’t come from any of the shops along the 
Marsala Tita in Belgrade. Possibly with this in- 
uence in the capital city, the standard of na- 


tional pulchritude will improve 

Iwo things one seldom encounters wandering 
about the Balkans are beggars and easy women, 
and this is surprising, considering the country’s 
widespread poverty. Not once did I find a grubby 
hand under my nose asking for money, and the 
only panhandling | recall was a high-level ap- 
proach in one of Belgrade’s best hotels. As | wan- 
dered across the lounge after dinner one night, a 
well-dressed elderly lady asked me in English 
what time it was. I told her, but before I could 
move on, she handed me a much-thumbed edi- 
tion of one of Jack Londen’s works, inquiring if 
| had read it. Thinking that she was the wife of a 
substantial citizen and wished to practice her 
English, | made the usual comments, set the book 


down and tried Continued on Page 69 
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( ' ) \ \ \ ( \ TO cruise the coast of Maine from south to north 
4 1 h | , is always to cruise “Down East.” There are ex- 


cellent nautical and geographical reasons for this 


in . universal phrase, recognized ever since the earli- 
vr " é 
| ) : ) \\ \ |. \ 7 | est days of Maine’s exploration and settlement. 
* ; 4i h 


The line of the coast from Massachusetts Bay 


northward runs, not south to north, but from 
southwest to northeast. In addition, you are sail- 
ing “down,” in nautical terms, when the wind ts 
ver since Caplam John Smith, summer sailors have been happily rediscot eruig with you, and “up” when you are clawing your 
way into the wind. The prevailing wind on this 
Vuine’s cool coves, great bays and countless islands coast is from the southwest, so you sail “down” 
to Maine and “up” to Massachusetts Bay, re- 
gardless of how it looks on a map. On our last 
cruise in these waters we talked with a yachts- 
man moored alongside us one night in a harbor 

about halfway along the Maine coast. 
“Bound east?” we asked him. “No,” came his 

answer, “we're pushing uphill now.” 

by ARTHUR BARTLEDT Our own cruise began at Marblehead, Massa- 
chusetts, since that was where we had chartered 
pnorocraPus BY AKosti Ruohomaa the boat. (You always charter, never rent or hire a 


Old Orchard Beach Shipyard at Camden Picnic at Spruce Head Dawn over Englishman Bay 





boat.) The boat was the Rogue's Moon, a 43-foot 
schooner with an auxiliary engine-—big enough to 
provide sleeping accommodations for our party 
of five, small enough so that we could handle her 
without paid help. The party consisted of our 
friends Peter and Kay Oliver, both old hands at 
cruising, my wife and me, and our young daughter 
Ellen. For two weeks, the Rogue's Moon was to 
be ours, and as we prepared to shove off from the 
dock at Marblehead, a polite and perfunctory 
question from the dock boy brought out the full 
wonder of this remarkable fact. “Bound Down 
East, Cap'n?” he inquired. Yes, we were bound 
Down East. And Peter and I, with the deck of the 
Rogue's Moon under our feet, were now suddenly 
and wonderfully Cap'n Oliver and Cap'n Bartlett. 
Starting the engine—for the wind was disobliging, 
and we wanted to waste no time—we headed to- 
ward the Gulf of Maine, just as Cap'n John 
Smith had before us 

This predecessor of ours, Capt. John Smith, 
made his cruise in 1614. When he returned from 


Midget salts, Northeast Harbor 


the Maine coast, he expressed disappointment in 
the whaling, saw no possibilities for gold mining, 
but reported excellent fishing. He also noted that 
the waters were “full of great Isles, which divides 
it into many great harbours.” Here lies a great 
part of the charm and excitement of the Maine 
coast, for these conditions still exist. The fishing, 
particularly the lobster fishing, is still excellent, 
although few Maine men get rich from it. And 
there are so many good harbors and beautiful 
coves, most of them untouched by any commerce 
except the lobsterman’s, that this has become the 
favorite cruising ground of a large proportion of 
East Coast yachtsmen. *Yachtsmen” needs a bit 
of definition. J. P. Morgan, who didn’t have to 
ask the price of a yacht, has been dead for a long 
time, and there are very few giant steam yachts 
and other luxurious floating estates to be found 
off the Maine coast now, or, for that matter, any 
place else. But even a small cruising sailboat ts 
an expensive plaything these days, and thus 


many yachtsmen who share these summer wa- 
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Rounding Pemaquid Point 


ters with the fishermen of the region are people 
of substantial wealth 

This is a matter of complete indifference to 
most of the fishermen, a notably independent 
minded people, quietly aware of their own easy 
familiarity with the mysteries in which the yachts 
“That's So-and-So,” a 


visitor volunteered to a fisherman on a Maine 


men dabble at such cost 


dock recently, identifying the man at the wheei of 
a big yacht as a well-known industrialist. The 
fisherman glanced up briefly. “Hope he knows 
how much water he draws,” he commented 
doubtfully. “Damfool’s lettin’ the tide set him 
right across the sand bat 

Most yachtsmen are at least competent ama 
teur sailors, however, and many are sea-wise 
skippers of great distinction, and the mutually 
respectful relationship which most of them have 
with the fishermen ts one of the pleasant features 
of Maine coast cruising 

Sailing people, as distinguished from power 


boat yachtsmen, seem particularly attracted to 
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the Maine coast. This is probably because so 
many of them enjoy pursuing the illusion that 
they are reincarnating the hardy sailing men of 
earlier generations. “Life on a small boat can 
drift two or three civilized people backward 
through time so swiftly that they may not readily 
realize what has happened,” says Alfred Stanford, 
hard-sailing former commodore of the Cruising 
Club of America. And he adds: “Cruising ts 
really a kind of discovery.”’ Lighthouses, Govern- 
ment buoys and charts make a voyage of dis- 
covery along the Maine coast somewhat less 
hazardous than it was in Capt. John Smith's day, 
but no stretch of coast in this country offers more 
scope to the feeling that one ts nevertheless in 
that adventurous tradition. The air-line distance 
between Kittery and Eastport, at the extreme 
ends of the coast line, is less than two hundred and 
fifty miles, but the coast line itself is 2486 miles 
long, forming more bays and estuaries of varying 
sorts and sizes than any comparable area any 
where in the world. With so vast an expanse of 
water in which to navigate, even the summer in- 
flux of yachts leaves plenty of room in which to 
be alone against the sea, or to seem so, with only 
an occasional sail or fishing boat sharing the 
horizon. Little passages through the backwaters, 
rocky headlands, and spruce-grown shores along 
many parts of the coast sull look so primitive and 
uninhabited that it is easy for an imaginative 
sailor to divorce his mind from the modern world 

And there are other attractions not found in 
any publicity brochures about the region 

“How many rocks did you hit?” a yachting 
friend asked me when I returned from my recent 
Maine coast cruise 

| told him none, and he eyed me skeptically. 

“How many days were you fog-bound?” he 
then demanded 

| told him ihat we had had some fog, but not 
enough to immobilize us 

He shook his head in utter disbelief. “I don't 
know where you've been,” he grunted, “but you 


can't have been cruising the coast of Maine.” 


This coast is indeed notable for its rocks. In 


addition to the “great Isles” noted by Captain 
Smith, thousands of lesser protuberances are 
called by the courtesy name of islands, though 
most of them are mere rocks. In addition to 
these, there are so many more, visible, semi- 
visible and submerged, that maneuvering a boat 


among them without occasionally scraping the 
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Machias Bay 


keel on one requires painstaking navigation plus 
a generous share of luck. 

It is notable, too, for its fogs which sometimes 
hang on for days, and seem thick enough, as 
Maine people say, “to drive a nail into and hang 
your hat on it.” 

However much they may grumble and curse 
about these hazards, most sailing men neverthe- 
less get a perverse pleasure out of subjecting 
themselves to them. “There’s Thrumbcap, right 
on the button!” triumphantly yelled one of my 
companions of the recent cruise, as he picked up 
the sound of breakers ahead on a rocky little 
island. If our course was accurate, we would 
miss it by a couple of hundred yards. A moment 
later the white foam on the rocks became dimly 
visible through the fog—right where it should 
be -and my companion settled back comfortably 
on the dripping deck. “You know,” he said, 
“some people might not see any fun in this at all.” 

You seldom hear of a yacht coming to serious 
grief on a Maine rock. Many a yachtsman has 
fetched up on one, however, particularly in little 
harbors where the rocks, though well known by 
the local fishermen, fail to show on the charts. If 
other methods of getting free fail, it may be nec- 
essary to wait for high tide to refloat the boat. 
This can be more embarrassing than disastrous, 
particularly if the tide has a long way to go out 
before it starts coming tn again. Some years ago, 
1 was aboard a small schooner which had this 
misfortune in a little harbor ’way Down East. The 
rise and fall of the tide gets greater the farther 
east you go along the Maine coast, and here the 
normal variation was almost twenty feet. We 
were cooking Our supper at the time we hit, and 
after convincing ourselves that we couldn't get 
off without the aid of the tide, we sat down to 
eat. Before we could finish, the boat was so far 
on its side that the dishes were slipping off the 
table. We climbed on deck and perched on the 
rail, fighting off the mosquitoes. Before long, our 
boat was almost out of the water. Two small 
State-of-Mainers rowed out to look us over 

“How'd you happen to get there?” one of them 
asked, a shade patronizingly. 

“Oh,” said the owner of our boat, noncha- 
lantly, “we put her here so we could have a look 
at her undersides.” 

The youngster grinned derisively. “Ayah,” he 
said, “that’s what they all say.” 

Of course the Maine coast entertains many 
thousands every summer who come overland and 
stay mostly on shore. While the majority of these 
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take to the water only in excursion boats, row- 
boats or bathing suits, a substantial minority 
spend a part of their time sailing. Some of the 
more wealthy moor their cruising boats in their 
own watery back yards; many more amuse them- 
selves in smaller boats—racing, day-sailing or 
fishing. They help to maintain twenty-eight yacht 
clubs along the coast, where visiting yachtsmen 
are welcome to tie up their dinghies, swap sailing 
experiences, and, if the club affords such luxury, 
take hot showers. Some of the more hardy 
sailors deplore such compromises with modern 
civilization and perform their / ablutions by 
plunging into the frigid Maine water. 


The first siretch of Maine coast that the east- 
bound yachtsman passes is forty miles or so of 
almost unbroken beaches, from Kittery to Cape 
Elizabeth. No part of Maine more fully lives up 
to the tag line carried on the state’s automobile 
plates, ““Vacationland.”” Here is swank York 
Harbor, and summer-populous York Beach; the 
artist colony at Ogunquit, where Bellows, Homer 
and Sargent used to have summer studios and 
where John Falter and other moderns do today; 
Kennebunkport with its ancient houses, where 
Booth Tarkington used to live and where Ken- 
neth Roberts still does; Old Orchard, one of the 
longest beaches on the Atlantic coast, where 
roller coasters, dance pavilions and trotting races 
vie with the surf for the attention of vacationers. 
But to the average cruising men this isn’t the 
Maine coast at all, and he puts it behind him as 
quickly as possible. 

Going or coming, however, he is almost sure to 
visit York Harbor at one time or another. He 
may even have a summer home and a mooring 
there, for it is the home port of many fine yachts. 
If he is a stranger, after fighting his way through 
the swirling tides of the winding entrance, just 
above the mouth of the York River, he will prob- 
ably come to anchor just under the lee of a big 
summer hotel. If he is lucky, he may be invited 
ashore for cocktails at the Reading Room, the 
venerable and exclusive center of York Harbor’s 
summer social life. No less nautical a character 
than Admiral King was for years one of the regu- 
lar attendants at the Reading Room, and that 
“former naval person,” Winston Churchill, has 
been among its distinguished guests. 

Another harbor along this stretch much visited 
by cruising boats, either as an overnight stopping 


place or for refuge Continued on Page 52 


The freedom and joy of sailing, captured in a daring shot from the crosstrees of a fast sloop. 
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Continued from Page 50 in bad weather, is 
that of Cape Porpoise; and this offers the single- 
minded sailor no such social distractions as York 
Harbor 


“O strewn with lobster pots that maneuvering a 


A fishing harbor, pure and simple, it is 


boat among them under power without fouling 
the propeller is a hideously complicated game of 
skill. Lobster pots, however, mean lobsters, and 
one of the major joys of Maine-coast cruising is 
gorging on the sea-fresh lobsters that come out 
of them. Most cruising people eat lobster almost 
every day when in Maine waters, buying them 
direct from the fishermen and boiling them—if 
they take Maine advice—in salt water dipped 
from the sea. Only under such circumstances 
can you know lobster at its finest 

‘To most small boat yachtsmen,” say Robert 
F. Duncan and Fessenden S, Blanchard in their 
Cruising Guide to the New England Coast, “the 
coast of Maine begins at Portland.” And they 
add: “In general, the farther east one goes, the 
farther civilization recedes.” 

Che statements are true, and related. Portland, 
lying just inside the arm of Cape Elizabeth, is 
Maine's biggest city, and its harbor, one of the 
largest on the Atlantic coast, is the nearest big 
American port to Europe. Portland’s long dream 
of rivaling Boston and New York as a commercial 
port has never materialized, but it is Maine’s 
busiest, and it has enough big steamers, tankers 
and other commercial craft coming and going to 
keep its water front productively grimy and its 
waters covered with oily scum. Even the Portland 
Yacht Club some years ago abandoned the sta- 
tion that it had long maintained on the Portland 
water front, and moved out to the more rustic 
shore of Falmouth Foreside, some five miles 
away. Yet Portland, tainted with civilization 
though it is, is the shoving-off place for those parts 
farther to the eastward where cruising folk can 
live their dreams. Thus it was in Portland harbor, 
on our cruise, that we literally wiped off the last 
unlovely smudge of commerce—a greasy, black 
deposit that had accumulated on our anchor line 
An official 
English report of the year 1700 credited this bay 


Then we put out into Casco Bay 


with having “as many islands as there are Days in 
a yr.” You would have to count a lot of rocks to 
arrive at this total, and a few of them might not be 
visible at high tide, but it.ts easy to count up to 
200 islands big enough to be dignified by names 
Or perhaps dignified is not the word—not, at 
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least, for such as the Sow and Pigs, the Brown 
Cow, Pumpkin Nob, Junk of Pork, Turnip Island 
and Uncle Zeke. Anyway, there are a lot of is- 
lands in Casco Bay, and though many of them 
are well-populated summer resorts, others show 
the marks of civilization so little, if at all, that the 
cruising man sailing among them soon begins to 
feel that he is at last Getting Away From it All 
The cruising man, however, doesn’t ordinarily 
tarry long among the islands of Casco Bay. He is 
still headed for more remote regions, Down East 
He may, as we did, go into the New Meadows 
River, on the eastern side of the bay, for an over- 
night stop. We chose Cundys Harbor for our an- 
chorage, and were rewarded with the feeling that 
we were now really arriving in the Maine that 
cruising people sail to find. The fishing village at 
Cundys is on Sebascodegan Island, and though 
the island is connected with the mainland by a 
bridge, it ts well off the beaten tourist track, and 
“summer people” are little in evidence. “This 
even smells right,” said Peter, sniffing apprecia- 
tively as we rowed into the dock. The dock be- 
longed toa fish company. Perhaps Maine cruising 
has to be in your blood before that particular 


smell seems so sweet and nostalgic in your nostrils 


Coming out of the New Meadows River and 
Casco Bay, you round Cape Small and come to 
the most peninsular area of the Maine coast: a 
series of long necks of land divided by narrow 
bays and rivers. Up the bays are many of Maine’s 
most famous old shipbuilding towns: Bath, Wis- 
Boothbay, Newcastle, Damariscotta, 
Waldoboro, Friendship, Thomaston. Only Bath 
has converted to the building of ships of steel, but 
others still turn out wooden vessels for fishing or 


casset, 


pleasure, and many a yacht sailing in Maine wa- 
ters was built in one of these towns. Yet it would 
take most of the time allotted to the average 
cruise to sail in and out of all these bays. 

One port of call almost always made in this 
region, however, is Boothbay Harbor. If Portland 
is the shoving-off place for a Down East cruise, 
Boothbay is its usual provisioning point. Here the 
yachtsman can buy almost anything he is likely to 
want, from oilskins and rope to souvenirs and 
post cards. He will probably pass up the antique 
shops, for lack of stowage space, and perhaps the 
tent where a Penobscot Indian sells sweet-grass 


baskets; but he is likely to save the trouble of 
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cooking one meal aboard by eating (lobsters, 
probably) in one of the hotels or restaurants. 

With so many boats coming in, cruising people 
almost always find somebody they know in 
Boothbay Harbor, and there are many dockside 
examples of the wildly enthusiastic greetings 
which two yachtsman friends a/wayvs exchange 
when they find each other moored in the same 
port. This, of course, is the perfect excuse for that 
ancient and pleasant cruising invitation: “Come 
aboard for cocktails.” The old taboo against 
having a drink before the sun is over the yard- 
arm—in other words, noon—is, of course, nauti- 
cal; most cruising skippers I have known frown on 
any drinking until the ship is in harbor and the 
anchor down. 

Largest of the several bays in the Boothbay 
region is Muscongus, with Pemaquid Point and 
Port Clyde as its outermost points. Planning to 
spend a night thereabouts, we finally chose Round 
Pond, primarily because the wind would take us 
there handily; and it was a happy choice. Though 
the name sounds like that of some little inland 
body of fresh water, Round Pond is a salty little 
harbor, literally and figuratively. Typical of this 
whole part of the Maine coast, neat, white houses, 
dominated by a church, look down on the harbor, 
and except for the fact that most of the fishing 
boats are gasoline-powered, it must have looked 
to the homing sea captains of a century and more 
ago much as it does today. 

Some ten miles straight out to sea from Mus- 
congus Bay is Monhegan Island, which was head- 
quarters for the English fishing boats in Capt. 
John Smith's day. It is still the headquarters of a 
large fishing fleet, and though it is also a summer 
resort, particularly favored by artists and writers, 
both the island and the islanders have retained a 
character of their own. It was here, some years 
ago, that when a lobster fisherman broke a leg 
just as the season was about to begin, all the 
others waited until he was able to compete with 
them. “For heaven's sake,” a summer visitor 
said, “why not just cut him in on the catch?” The 
fisherman to whom the suggestion was made 
shook his head. “You think we want to hurt his 
feelings?” 

Farther out to sea—most seaward, indeed, of 
all the Maine islands except for a smaller com- 
panion nearby—is Matinicus. A small island that 
is not ordinarily even visible when you head out 
for it, Matinicus Continued on Page 104 
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The great American seaside scene, 





as recorded by Clare Barnes, Jr., that 
pitiless, ruthlessly honest 


reporter of the almost—human comedy. 
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"Whose idea was it, sharing a cottage for the summer?" 





"Haven't these natives ever seen shorts before?" 








"Didn't you say you wanted to 
earn some money this summer?" 








Seeing who can get the best tan. 
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What ts it that drives 

men to match wits with a fish? 

A Pulitzer-prize author, 

an eager angler himself, tells you 


about this amiable malady 


A lithograph made by an obscure 

artist named G. Gauci, and published 

in London in 1857, seems to show 

that over the years fishing has 

hardly changed, except for what 

the angler wears on his face or his figure 
The technique, the fun and the fever 

are just about the same. 


FISHING 


ONE thing about fishing that most fishermen are 
not conscious of and most non-fishermen un- 
informed about is that it gives its devotees a 
slightly peculiar set of values—not distorted, ex- 
actly, but a little transfigured and elevated and 
outside what ordinary people might expect. The 
case of a friend of mine who works in the Govern- 
ment atomic-energy plant at Hanford in the State 
of Washington may illustrate how it sometimes 
works. He came back this spring from a fishing 
trip along a small creek that empties into the 
Yakima River a few miles from where he is em- 
ployed, and reported various details about the 
state of the water and what flies the trout were 
rising to and how they had to be handled. He also 
mentioned that while he was fishing some of the 
downstream holes late one forenoon, he had 
happened on a couple or three buffalo grazing a 
strip of dead bunch grass between the county road 
and the creek. It struck him as unusual to find 
buffalo wandering loose along a main county 
road within picnicking distance of so modern a 
development as an atomic-energy plant— actually 
they must have been almost in sight of it—and he 
had thought for a moment of going back to his 
car and bringing a camera to photograph them, 
to prove that such things could happen. 

It was too bad he changed his mind. The buffalo 
were not strays from some circus or carnival 
company, as might have been supposed. They 
were real native wild buffalo, from a small and 
scattered herd that had inhabited the broken 
country called the Rattlesnake Hills in the Big 
Bend of the Columbia River since long before 
any white men had ever seen it. Washington 
Irving’s Adventures of Captain Bonneville 
mentions their being there in 1833, though even 
then they were so wild and cautious that the 
Indians never hunted them, and seldom even saw 
them. Two or three loose specimens from the 
only completely untamed buffalo herd in the 
United States might have been worth a photo- 
graph or two, at least. My friend admitted that 
he should have got his camera and tried it. The 
trouble was that they were between him and his 
car, and he couldn't get to it without herding 
them down toward the creek. If they waded into 
it, they would muddy the water and spoil the 
fishing the rest of the way downstream, and he 
couldn’t bring himself to risk that. Fishing, after 


YRVYT IN 
FEVER 
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by H.L. DAVIS 


all, was wit he had come out there for, Photo- 
graphing buffalo was all very well, but he was not 
prepared for it, physically, emotionally or tem- 
peramentally. He even regretted having a camera 
along to feel tempted by. Next time, he had de- 
cided, he would leave it at home so he could feel 
free to concentrate on essentials. 

Fishing fever can do that to a man’s sense of 
proportion. It can also color his judgment in 
matters that have nothing to do with nature or 
wild life at all. In the Pacific Northwest, where I 
was born and brought up, it once reached far 
enough to have a permanent effect on the coun- 
try’s history. Back in the 1840's when the Oregon 
boundary question was in controversy between 
the United States and Great Britain, a British 
admiral was sent out by his government to report 
on whether the disputed territory was worth 
holding onto. His report went into considerable 
detail about its worthlessness and savagery and 
remoteness, and added, as a final clincher, that 
the salmon in the streams and coastal waters were 
the most worthless part of it, because the blasted 
things wouldn't rise to a fly. In the light of all the 
evidence, he recommended handing the territory 
over to the United States, hide, hair, horns and 
fins, and good riddance, which was done. There 
is no record that his government ever gave evi 
dence of displeasure over his recommendation 
He had reported according to his lights as an 
officer, a patriot and an angler. No government 
could have asked more 

He was a little sweeping in stating that West 
Coast salmon wouldn't rise to a fly, though the 
oversight was not very important. There are 
times during the spring spawning run when they 
will rise to a fly, or to anything else within reach 
that is moving, but that phase only lasts a few 
days out of the year, and since nobody can ever 
tell when it will occur, it is hardly worth counting 
The Indian system of seining or dipnetting at the 
foot of a rapid is still the most reliable way of 
catching them, and it bears much the same rela 
tion to sporting fishing as the Chinese method ot 
catching fish with a trained cormorant, or the 
practice among the Nevada Paiutes of circling a 
river-Shallow and clubbing them to death. The 
admiral was right in disdaining such low busi 
ness, and in feeling that ary region where it had 


to be resorted to was unworthy of membership in 
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I, WAS DURING the Chosin reservoir fighting. Against F Company’s 
hill position, Reds were attacking in regimental strength. The last of 
Private Caflerata’s fire team-mates had just become a casualty, leav- 
ing a gap in the defense line. If the enemy could exploit it, they could 


smash the entire perimeter, 


Exposing himself to devastating fire, Private Caflerata maneuvered 
along the line. Alone, he killed fifteen Chinese. routed the rest, and 


held till reinforcements plugged the hole. 


Private Caflerata hurled it back, saving the men but suffering severe 


again. A grenade fell into a gully full of wounded, 


wounds, L-noring intense pain, he still fought on until a sniper got 


him. 


“If we really want to protect ourselves from the Commies,” says 
now retired because of wounds. “we've 


should do 
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in our country’s Defense Bonds. Sure, Bonds are our personal savings 


Private Caflerata got to go 


all out. And one thing all of us at home can do 


is invest 


for a rainy day. But they're more—they’re muscle behind our G.1.s’ 
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the Empire. His moral rigidity not 
only changed international bound- 
aries and shunted a good many 
people into United States citizenship 
who might otherwise have been sub- 
jects of the Crown, but it may also 
have laid Gown a tradition of pic- 
ayunishness in Northwestern an- 
gling. People who acquire their first 
experience of fishing in the Pacific 
Northwest are always a little sniffish 
about fishing techniques elsewhere, 
and about any kind of fishing that 
does not involve either trout, steel- 
head or salmon. Fishing for any- 
thing outside those three species is 
not really fishing at all, but merely 
something for school kids to piddle 
at with a bent pin and a switch and 
a length of string 


It is true that there are not many 
other species of edible fish in North- 
western streams—a few sturgeon in 
the Columbia River sometimes and 
an annual run of eels, which used to 
be dipnetted and dried by Indians 
for their winter food supply and 
shunned vigorously by everybody 
else —but even when some other edi- 
ble species turns up it is likely to be 
viewed with suspicion, merely be- 
cause it is Outside any of the ac- 
cepted categories. Once | dropped 
in on a sheep camp on the Upper 
Columbia River and found the two 
herders arguing acrimoniously over 
a tin bucket half full of some largish 
high-keeled fish with heavy scales, 
which they had snagged out of a 
nearby slough and were having trou- 
ble identifying. One held that they 
were chubs, the other insisted that 
they were squawfish. It was not a 
point that could be easily compro- 
mised, so they had got down to per- 
sonalities, which was not settling 
anything. 

One thing they had managed to 
agree on. The fish, whatever they 
were, were mud eaters and unfit for 
human consumption, and they would 
have to be got rid of when the argu- 
ment was over. | took a close look 
at the bucket, not being quite sure 
what either chubs or squawfish 
looked like, but being willing to 
learn. The fish were neither one nor 
the other. They were small-mouth 
bass. There were a dozen or fifteen 
of them, and some must have weighed 
close to a pound and a half. | ex- 
plained to the herders what they 
were and that they were considered 
highly edible in many parts of the 
country where nothing better was 
available, but they were not much 
impressed. They seemed to suspect 
that | was trying to stay neutral by 
siding against both of them, and 
they went on with their argument as 
if | hadn’t said anything. I left them 


building up a fire to burn the fish so 








their herd dogs couldn't get at them, 
and still arguing, sometimes chang- 
ing sides on each other for the sake 
of variety. The argument mattered 
more than the fish, seemingly. Sheep 
herding is a draggy life, and any- 
thing that will make red-hot conver- 
sation is always welcome. 

Even among the three categories 
to which fishermen in the Northwest 
are restricted by tradition and preju- 
dice, there’s room for individual pref- 
erences. A really confirmed salmon 
fisherman will hardly ever consider 
any other form of fishing worth 
talking about. My grandfather, a 
Hardshell Baptist clergyman, was of 
that stripe, and once flogged one of 
his sons for reminding him that it 
was Sunday when he was stringing 
up his tackle to head for the creek 
where the chinooks were cavorting 
like squirrels in a brush fire. When 
salmon fishing is good, it is lively 
Nothing 
gets around faster or fights harder 
than a chinook, once he is hooked, 
and a man’s glands would have to be 
down pretty low to resist the waves 


enough to suit anybody 


of varying emotions called into ac- 
tion in getting him worn down and 
landed. Still, the skill required is 
only in landing him, not in hooking 
him to begin with. No amount of 
art or guile can induce a salmon to 
take a lure unless he feels like it, and 
if he does feel like it, nothing can 
stop him. It is the same with steel- 
head. A steelhead will strike any- 
thing that moves at the depth where 
he happens to be feeding. If you 
can figure out what the depth is and 
sink your bait exactly to it, the 
rest is merely a matter of hanging 
on and praying that the tackle will 
hold 

By trout-fishing standards, this is 
missing out on two thirds of the fun 
The best part of fishing, to a trout 
addict, is in figuring out a lure that 
the trout will fall for when they are 
not especially interested, or in some 
technique of casting or handling 
that will get a bait past the swarm of 
eager fingerlings near the surface to 
reach the big ones on the bottom, or 
that will 
make use of some idiosyncrasy of 
nature to 


some similar refinement 


circumvent the trout’s 
sluggishness or cussedness. To such 
people, there is a more genuine 
sense of accomplishment in casting a 
number twelve fly thirty feet against 
a cross wind through a two-foot gap 
in the underbrush and hooking a 
reluctant trout than there is in land- 
ing a thirty-pound salmon after a 
fight lasting an hour and a half 
Even in trout fishing there are 
distinctions. Rainbow trout, because 
of their unusual hardiness and abil- 
ity to stand transplanting, are al- 
most the only species to be found in 





the Coast streams now, besides be- 


ing common in the Andean lakes of 


South America, in New Zealand and 
even in some parts of Africa. They 
are a beautiful fish, resilient and 
high-spirited and adaptable almost 


anywhere, with a peculiar habit of 


changing coloration to suit their 
environment. In a sunlit stream with 
a varicolored bottom they will de- 
velop streaks and splashes of vivid 
scarlet against a ground of blackish- 
green, while in shaded mountain 
lakes with a heavy snow cast they 
breed to a pale leaf-gray with no 
markings at all. They are used al- 
most exclusively in restocking West- 
ern streams, replacing the earlier 
speckled mountain trout, which have 
long since been crowded out by 
competition from livestock, irriga- 
tion projects, sawmills, chlorinating 
plants and people 


The speckled mountain trout was 
the species I knew earliest. There 
used to be nothing else in the small 
lakes and snow creeks of the high 
mountains. They were also in the 
upland streams of the Great Basin, 
where, since there was no such thing 
as trout transplanting then, they 
must have been ever since the post- 
glacial period. In spite of their touch- 
or maybe 
I still think they were 
the finest trout to fish for that ever 


iness about being crowded 
because of it 


existed. They were not large: the 
biggest ones were from twelve to 
fifteen inches, and the average was 
iess, but they had fire and dash and 
spirit, and when they came after a 
fly they put the whole works into it. 
A rainbow or a golden trout will 
sometimes fritter around for an hour 
making feints and passes at a float- 
ing object, out of mere curiosity or 
idle-mindedness. A speckled trout 
never moves till his mind is made up, 
and when he does move he means it. 
He grabs a fly before it is even in the 
water and is halfway to the next 
county before the astonished angler 
recovers enough presence of mind to 
take up slack. There is nothing 
shilly-shally about a speckled trout. 
Whatever he does, he does for all he 
is worth. Rainbow trout are more 
adaptable and easier to handle, and 
they afford healthful recreation for 
thousands of week-end sportsmen 
who catch them out of every creek 
within range of a main highway as 
fast the State 
but 
there is not the same feeling about 
them, or about that kind of fishing, 


as the trucks from 


hatcheries can pour them in, 


for that matter. It lacks something; 
you can tell it by the grim, set- 
featured expressions of the anglers. 

This tank-truck system of deliver- 
ing trout to anglers is a highly prac- 
tical and efficient one, though the 


people who run the tourist accom- 
modations don’t always seem as ap- 
preciative about it as one might ex- 
pect. In a roadside lunchroom on 
the Chelan River in Central Wash- 
ington this past summer, I remarked 
something to the waitress about 
some fishermen who had been fly- 
casting across a long riffle near some 
tourist cabins for half an hour with- 
Out any noticeable result except to 
get their lines tangled together a few 
times. She said she supposed they 
were practicing; the truck from the 
hatchery was not due till the end of 
the week, and there wouldn’t be any 
fish in the river till it showed up. 

“It only puts in enough to last 
through the week end,” she said. 
“Sometimes they don’t last even 
that long. These hatchery trout are 
half tame anyway, and you could 
catch them with your hands if it 
wasn’t for all those tourists splash- 
ing around squabbling over them.” 

It didn’t sound very absorbing. 
“You'd think they'd try out some of 
the creeks back in the mountains, 
instead of just waiting around like 
that,” I said. “It would be less 
crowded, and they'd get away from 
traffic and see some new country.” 

“They don’t want new country,” 
she said. “They've got what they 
want, right here, traffic and all. 
They like it.” 

And still, this shift from the old 
outdoor spirit of self-reliance and 
exploration to a dependence on 
weekly fish deliveries by truck has a 
bright side to it. There are a lot of 
small back-country creeks where the 
hatchery trucks never come, because 
of their remoteness or inaccessibil- 
ity or something. In the old days, 
when fishing meant going where the 
fish were, even the smallest of them 
got fished out thoroughly before the 
had been open a 
sometimes sooner. Under the new 
system of trucking fish where the 
fishermen are, the wilder and smaller 
streams are left alone, and some of 


season week 


them that were once hardly worth 
fishing at all have come back sur- 
prisingly. 

There was one where I stopped for 
a day last spring, out in the sage- 
brush country in Central Oregon; a 
little string of rain pools at the bot- 
tom of a rimrock canyon, called 
Buck Creek, which joins the 
Deschutes River a mile or so below 
the old Indian salmon-fishing ground 
at Sherar Rapids. It is very small 
and could 
across it almost anywhere, and in 


shallow; a man step 
the old days it was not considered 
worth bothering with except as a 
source of minnows and crawfish to 
use for bait in the big whirlpool be- 
low the rapids. | had walked up- 
stream along it for a few hundred 
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yards to look at an old Indian bury- 


ing ground where a few beautifully 
made 


arrowheads sometimes got 


washed into sight by the spring 


rains. There «were no arrowheads, 
but when | tossed a cigarette butt 
into the creek, the shallow pool 
churned and came alive with trout 
rushing to strike at it. | had no flies, 
only a few small bait hooks that | 
had got down the Coast and nothing 
to bait them with, and it was too 
early for grasshoppers; so as an ex- 
periment | tried baiting with a cat- 
kin from some willows along the 
hank 


money 


They grabbed at it as if it were 
They 


probably have grabbed another cig- 


from home would 
arette butt as readily if | had wanted 
to insult them with one. | caught a 
couple of dozen from the one small 
pool in twenty minutes, and could 
have run it up to a hundred from the 
pools farther up the canyon if there 
had been anything to do with them 

One such place could have been 
aun accident, but there were others 
There was a creek back in the desert 
where | 


country a few weeks later 


at for an hour watching a pair of 


hawks. at work ten-inch 


picking 
trout out of a hole at the edge of an 
old hay meadow and carrying them 
iway to a rimrock cliff a mile or so 
distant where they evidently had a 
nest. | don't know how much of a 
brood they had to provide for, but 
in the hour | spent watching them 
they lugged away enough trout to 
have foundered three or four jull- 
grown men, and they were still at it 
when I left. Shooting at them would 
have seared them off, maybe, but it 
wouldn't have helped the trout much 
lower 


Ihe creek went dry in its 


reaches every summer, and saving 
them to dry up with it didn’t seem 
iny more humane than leaving them 
for the hawks, and considerably less 
picturesque 

There was still another small moun 
tain creek out in the sagebrush near 


the Nevada line 


Polish couple used to run an over 


where an elder ly 


meht station tor travelers, with 
broiled trout as the staple ttem on 
The old Polish 


woman had never managed to learn 


their bill of tare 


English in the forty years she had 
heen living there, but she could go 
out back of the barn at any hour and 
im any season, with a cane pole and 
a dilapidated black-gnat fly with no 
back in 


minutes with halfa dozen trout run 


leader, and come fifteen 
ning three quarters of a pound apiece 
Nobody else could catch anything 
out of the creek except water dogs in 
those days, but when | tried it this 
past summers there were trout in ev 
rose to almost 


ery hole, and they 


invthing that was thrown at them 


Some of the sheepherders around 


60 


the neighborhood thought the old 
woman had cast a spell on the creek 
while she lived there, and that it 
wore off after she moved away. But 
they were also prepared to argue 
that killing a spider would bring on 
rain and that food cooked by elec- 
tricity introduced harmful electrons 
into the digestive system, so the 
theory didn’t count for much except 
to give life in that part of the coun- 
try a slight added interest, which it 


could stand. There were fish in the 
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creek and they were biting, and it 
was more than they had ever done 
when the old Polish woman lived 
there, anyway 

Shifts of population have wiped 
out fishing in many places, but that 
also can work two ways. There used 
to be a wild stretch of burned-over 
hill country up the Oregon coast ad- 
joining the Siuslaw National Forest 
where | went deer hunting some- 
times in the fall. The only road into 
it then was a crooked wagon track 
down the open beach, with a few 
loose planks strung out across the 
worst places to keep cars from los- 
ing traction and miring down. There 
were small creeks every few miles 
that had to be forded with a rush 
and a prayer because of quicksand, 


and anybody rash enough to risk 
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being overtaken by an incoming tide 
could catch a horseload of fish out 
of them in a morning—trout, salmon 


trout, steelhead, salmon, candle- 
smelt, depending on the season. A 
new main highway has gone in since 
then, the whole coast country has 
filled up with people and towns, and 
the creeks have been converted into 
logging ponds and spillways for mu- 
nicipal sewer systems. There is an 
embarrassed about going 
back to country like that, trying to 
figure out old landmarks that have 


been built over by glass-fronted resi- 


feeling 


dences and realty offices, buying 
color film and the latest magazines 
in a supermarket and remembering 
having killed an eight-point buck 
deer between its front entrance and 
the garden-supply emporium across 
the street. It really was not so long 
ago as it sounds 


twenty years, 


maybe. If any of the townspeople 
were told about it now, they would 
undoubtedly conclude that it must 
have been done with a flintlock rifle, 
back around the time of Lewis and 
Clark 


the country before they moved in is 


Anything that happened in 


all lumped together as pioneering, 
whether it happened in the adminis- 
tration of Jefferson or Hoover 
Back of 
there was an old pack trail that 


one of the new towns 
wound up into the hills, following 
an almost-dry watercourse for a 
couple of miles and ending at a little 
clearing and a clump of empty cab- 
ins where a man I knew had taken 
up a homestead back in the early 
1920's. He was middle-aged then, 
with a good many years of assembly- 
line work behind him, and he had 
picked the place as a peaceful and 
where he 
could live out the rest of his days, 


uncompetitive location 


untroubled by urban pressures and 
work schedules and hurry and peo- 


ple. He had put in several years of 


hard work clearing the place and 
making it livable: felling trees, grub- 
bing stumps, clearing brush, split- 
ting rails and shingles, building 
fences and cabins and sheds and 
lugging furniture up the trail from 
the road, mostly on his back. I don’t 
know whether he ever got it com- 
pletely arranged to suit him or not; 
the population boom along the high- 
way drew him away from it, as it 
drew all the people from those little 
back-country homesteads, and he 
was running a logging-camp com- 
missary and lunch counter some- 
where down the coast and doing 
very well at it 

The work he had done on the 
place was being taken back by the 
wilderness. Mountain laurel had 
overgrown his fence and garden, the 
sheds and cabins were sagging and 


half unroofed, and his beehives had 


AUGUST 


all been tipped over and ripped apart 
by bears. Most of the things he had 
carried up the two miles of trail on 
his back were still there, though 
dilapidated—the cast-iron kitchen 
stove, the heavy old oak dresser, 
some walnut rocking chairs, a big 
nickel-plated kerosene lamp, a set of 


old-fashioned steelyards for weigh- 


ing deer, a wheelbarrow: all things 
that represented hard work and hope- 
fulness and illusion, all thrown away, 
rusting and falling apart in the 
bracken and dwarf alder and wild 
huckleberry that were beginning to 
push up even between the floor 
boards of the cabin. 

The one thing that kept the feeling 
of futility and disappointment from 
being unbearable was the pond he 
had built for his water supply. It was 
merely a dammed-up spring that 
spread back into a pool about twenty 
feet across, mud-bottomed and over- 
grown with alders, and so shallow in 
most places that leaves fallen into it 
stuck half out of the water. But there 
were big speckled trout in it. | 
counted half a dozen that must have 
been fifteen inches long, lying close 
to the surface and paying not the 
slightest attention to me, though | 
could have knocked two or three of 
them out with a stick if there had 
been one handy. They couldn’t have 
been planted there, because none of 
the hatcheries cultivated speckled 
trout, and they couldn’t have come 
in from anywhere else, because the 
pond was completely landlocked, 
with no intake or outlet that they 
could have come by. It lightened the 
oppressive feeling about the place to 
have them there, wherever they had 
come from, and to know that Nature, 
instead of merely wiping out and 
burying man’s errors of judgment, 
was turning some of them to use for 
her own purposes. Nature is more 
ingenious than we sometimes imag- 
ine, and she is accustomed to work- 
ing over our mistakes from having 
worked over plenty of her own. 


The problem of how fish get into 
waters that are completely land- 
locked is always fascinating to spec- 
ulate on—the native trout that were 
in the upland streams of the Great 
Basin when the first whites came to 
the country, the annual run of huge 
indigenous suckers up the Truckee 
River in Nevada, unlike any other 
suckers in the world and with no 
point of origin except where they 
are now; the tiny little semisardines 
in the half-alkaline Lake 
in the Valley of Mexico, the golden 
trout in the glacial lakes of the Call- 


Texcoco 


fornia High Sierras, the whitefish of 
the lovely little Lake Zirahuen in 
Michoacan: none of those waters 


Continued on Page 62 
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Continued from Page 60 

There is 
no way that fish could have got into 
Could 


they have hatched out of the rocks 


have any outlet anywhere 
them from anywhere else 


all by themselves, or might it have 
been the mud”? Neither seems alto- 
gether satisfying as an explanation, 
and still, they had to start some- 
where. Did the pre-Columbian In- 
dians know about fish planting? 

I have never been able to work out 
any reasonable answer for it, and I 
never stop trying. Once, out pigeon 
hunting at the edge of a small village 
in the desert country of Northern 
Mexico, | got so absorbed in study- 
ing a swarm of odd-looking little 
yellow-and-black-spotted fish in an 
irrigation ditch that I forgot all about 
the pigeons in the nut palms over- 
head. Since pigeons were a regional 
delicacy and the fish weren't, | ruined 
the reputation of Americans as a 
practical-minded race for the entire 
village. The ditch was nothing but 


a small desert seep; it came out of 


the ground in one place, wandered 
through some gardens for half a 
mile, and went back into the ground 
again. None of the people in the vil- 
lage had any idea where the fish had 
come from or how long they had 
been there: always, they were in- 
clined to think, though the subject 
didn’t interest them much. The vil- 
lage was not especially interesting 
either, | thought. It is only because 
of the fish in the irrigation ditch that 
1 remember it now. An interest in 
fish or fishing can communicate it- 
self to things around it sometimes, 
and sometimes they need it 


Sometimes such an interest can 
get itself mixed into a man’s individ- 
uality until it is hard to tell where he 
stops and it starts. | was staying for 
a few days at a run-down old hotel 
in one of the little northern Cali- 
fornia hill towns last fall, and was 
sitting on the whittling bench out- 
side the front entrance talking with 
the proprietor about some of the 
Indian reservations in the neighbor- 
hood when a man came riding down 
the street toward us on horseback 
He was somewhere past middle age, 
gray-haired, trim and stately-look- 
ing, dressed in store clothes and a 
white shirt, with a crutch laid across 
his saddle pommel like the long 
rifle in a Frederic Remington paint- 
ing of a typical frontiersman. When 
he got close, | saw that he had a 
fishing rod strapped to the crutch 
The hotel man nodded to him as he 
rode past, and said he lived in some 
old mining cabin a mile or two out 
of town, and had been a school- 
teacher until he got too old and 
Now he didn’t do 
much of anything: drew a small pen- 


crotchety for it 
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sion, trapped a little in the winter, 
drafted legal documents that were 
not important enough to hire a law- 
yer for, wrote letters to the county 
newspaper for people who liked to 
pop off in public and wanted some 
big words thrown in for style—odds 
and ends like that. He managed to 
make out. The country didn’t offer 
much of a field for him, what with 
his lameness and his education. 

*There’s places that might,” I said. 
“He don’t have to stay here, does 
he?” 

“He thinks he does, I guess,” the 
hotel man said. “He’s at work lining 
out some old mining road that hits a 
little creek back in the hills. He aims 
to have it put back in shape and 
Start some kind of a sportsmen’s re- 
sort along the creek somewhere 
charge a dollar a day for fishing and 
camping, or something like that. He 
thinks there'll be money in it. It 
might work. He claims there’s trout 
up there so thick you can write your 
name in ’em with a stick, and I guess 


there are. He brings out plenty of 


“em.” 

“Patching up one of those old 
mountain roadscanrunintomoney,” 
I said. I had tried it once myself. A 
helicopter would have been cheaper ; 
so would a monorail railroad, or a 
ski run, or almost anything. “It’s a 
long trip in here from any of the 
main highways too. He might not 
get customers enough to pay himself 
out on it.” 

“Hell, hell never do it anyway,” 
the hotel man said. “He gets too 
much fun out of keeping his damned 
creek to himself. There ain't a week 
goes by that he don’t come swagger- 
ing in with a big string of trout to 
slap people in the face with. He gets 
a lot out of it. A man’s got to have 
something to be proud of, I guess.” 

“It’s a wonder somebody don't 
try to find out where this road into 
his creek is,” I said. “You could 
trail him.” 

“I don’t care where it is,” the hotel 
man said. “Let him keep it to him- 
self, if it’s any satisfaction to him. 
I've got a creek of my own back in 


the breaks that'll beat hell out of 


anything he’s got.” 


There really is a sort of sustaining 
feeling about having a creek some- 
where that other people don’t know 
about, or in knowing something 
about it that they have missed. Mine 
is not a creek, exactly, but the back- 
water of an old hydroelectric dam 
across a small river that runs into the 
Columbia from the snowfields of the 
high Cascade Mountains in southern 
Washington. The backwater forms 
a lake eight or ten miles long, though 
there are only two or three places in 
it where the fishing amounts to much. 


The country on both sides is logged- 
off stump land grown back to small 
second-growth timber and under- 
brush, the old sawmill sheds and 
bunkhouses are buried in rhodo- 
dendron and wild blackberry vines, 
and there are the remains of a few 
old orchards that were bought out 
by the hydroelectric company and 
vacated when the dam went in. The 
water in the lake is deep and in- 
humanly cold, with an odd ash-green 
cast that makes it look opaque, 
though it is clear and colorless in 
the shallow places or when dipped 
out in a bucket. It seems odd to as- 
sociate age with anything as con- 
temporary as a hydroelectric instal- 
lation, but it has been there a good 
many years: long enough for the 
vegetation and wild life to have be- 
come completely adapted to it 
from the marten and wood ducks 
nesting along the shallows and deer 
and ruffed grouse in the old orchards 
to th: trout that were originally rain- 
bow colored and have changed to 
the pale gray-green of the lake water 
in the deep places. 

The trout stay deep and out of 
sight during the morning low water 
in the lake, and it is impossible to 
sink a spinner far enough down to 
reach them without fouling it in the 
tangled boughs of some old orchard 
that got flooded under when the 
dam wentin. Around midafternoon, 
the floodgates are closed to build up ° 
the water level for the peak load 
that comes in the towns down the 
river after sundown—the quitting- 
time rush, the show windows and 
electric signs lighting up, the electric 
ranges and heaters being 
turned on for dinner. The water ris- 


water 


ing somehow changes the afternoon 
light to a luminous white glare and 
strikes the air over it into a silence 
that feels as if something had stunned 
it. In the middle of the hush, in an 
expanse of smooth water where th: 
reflection of light is so intense | 
hurts your eyes, the trout begin ris- 
ing, breaking*the glare and the si- 
lence with little rainbows of water 
drops as they come out of the water 
and slap back into it. It is like being 
suspended between two separate 
worlds, one among the drowned 
cabins and dead orchards at the 
bottom of the lake, the other of the 
towns down the river with their 
quitting-time electric 
ranges being turned on and show 


rushes and 


windows lighting up, feeling and 
knowing them both without being 
touched by either 

Silence and passion. . . . The trout 
work best on a number eight stone- 
fly trailed about an inch below the 
surface on a long line. Some of them 
run two or three pounds apiece 


rHE END 
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ALL THESE OBJECTS CAUSED BLOWOUTS OR PUNCTURES ! 


Protect against all with Double-chamber LifeGuard Safety Tubes! 


LIFEGUARD Safe against all blowouts! 
double air chambers «© When something like that an- 
‘ gle iron rips into a single- 
chamber tire or tube, you can 
have a blowout that will drop 

you to the rim in a second. 


But with New LifeGuards 
in your tires, you'll have a life-saving reserve 
of air in the second chamber. You'll come to a 
safe, controlled, straight-line stop. Only the 
LifeGuard gives blowout protection proved 
by 18 years and millions of miles of driving. 


Seal their own punctures! Why should you 
ever have to change a punctured tire. New 
LifeGuards mend their own punctures. When 





you pick up a nail or other puncturing object, 
the puncture-sealant will seal the hole without 
loss of air pressure. 


Cost less because they're re-usable! You 
save 20°, to 43°), per wheel! This is the only 
protection against both blowouts and punc- 
tures that won’t wear out when your tires 
wear out. You spread the cost over 3 or more 
sets of tires for 100,000 miles or more of 
blowout-safe, puncture-safe driving. 


Use them in your present tires, or have them 
installed when you buy your new car. You'll 
get full value for original tubes. You'll hardly 
notice the small extra monthly payments. See 
your Goodyear dealer today! 


America needs better, safer roads. Let’s bring them up to PAR, 








For the longest mileage, the safest mileage, the 
most comfortable ride on wheels, remember: 


More people ride on Goodyear tires than on any 
other kind. Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


NEW LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES 


+ GOODSYEAR 
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LifeGuard, T. M The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Oh 
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The author, with an assortment of out- 
door cooking equipment and acces- 
sories~all of which can add to the fun 
of the back-yard barbecue—plus an array 
of comestibles selected to make a man’s 
mouth water. (Barbecue equipment, cour- 
tesy of Abercrombie & Fitch; accessories, 


courtesy of Bazar Francais, New York.) 


THE CHARCOAL GHEF 





Thick steaks. crusty on the outside and all the rich Juice sealed in: shish kabob 


sizzling on a skewer; savory spareribs — such are the rewards of outdoor fireplace cooking. 


by SILAS SPITZER 


DEEP down inside many full-grown American 
males lurks a small, hungry Boy Scout, who loves 
to build fires and cook in the open. So freely do 
men give expression to this urge nowadays that, 
on pleasant afternoons, the smoke of burning 
charcoal rises from millions of lawns, back yards, 
beaches and patios, and the atmosphere is tinged 
with the tantalizing fragrance of sizzling meat of 
every description, from bite-size frankfurters to 
whole beef critters. 

The outdoor grill or barbecue has become so 
popular in our contemporary domestic scheme 
that it has given birth to a whole new tradition of 
wonderful American food. This school of cook- 
ery may be summed up as “The direct applica- 
tion, in the open air, of intense heat to raw meat, 
in such a manner as to bring out the natural 
flavors, juices and textures.” 

As far as men are concerned, there ts no better 
eating. Women are likely to be more reserved in 
their enthusiasm. Many of them feel that there ts 
something more than a little barbarous about the 
barbecue method. But they usually encourage the 
hobby in a husband, for it gives them a chance to 
get out of the kitchen on occasion. A spectator’s 
seat on the side lines, with the opportunity it of- 
fers for occasional critical comment, ts a pleasant 
change which housewives welcome. 

When brave men were pushing our frontiers 
westward, they shot buffalo, antelope or deer, and 
broiled and ate the tastier morsels while the hun- 
ger was still fierce in them. 

It may well be that we have inherited our 
modern passion tor barbecue meals directly from 
these pioneer cooks. But | am inclined to think 


{rnold Newman 
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that this is only partly true, for cooking over 
open fires is common to all lands. 

The noun “barbecue” is defined by Webster as 
“a social entertainment of many people, usually 
in the open air, at which one or more large ani- 
mals are roasted or broiled whole.” In the Deep 
South and Southwest, this grandiose conception 
sull largely prevails. Ranch parties for twenty or 
more guests are a commonplace. The crowd at 
some of the more impressive social and political 
gatherings in Texas and the Gulf States often 
runs into the thousands. Whole sheep, hogs or 
beef cattle are roasted in long pits, lined with an 
inferno of glowing coals. While the cooks labor 
at their task, there isa continual uproar and hurly- 
burly of speeches, fireworks, square dances and 
games. Everything is carried out on an appropri- 
ately gigantic scale. The barbecue sauce ts boiled 
up in big galvanized-iron cans. It often contains 
as many as twenty ingredients, some of them hot 
enough to scorch an Easterner’s untrained palate 
for hours afterward. The crusty, steaming meat 
is basted by a squad wielding full-size kitchen 
mops and brooms. Bread is consumed in moun- 
tains, beer by the barrel, and soda pop foams 
down thirsty throats in torrents 

In other parts of the United States, the barbe 
cue has developed (or degenerated, if you happen 
to be a Texan) into a small comfortable grouping 
of family and friends. The cooking equipment 
may be nothing more ambitious than a small 
portable iron grill, the fuel a bag of charcoal from 
the local market, which now accepts these al 
fresco sprees as a permanent fixture of suburban 
or country life. and maintains special week-end 


stocks of club steaks, hamburger patties, wieners, 
buns and rolls, relishes and other items essential 
to the feast. The abundant supply of good beet 
and other meats in this country has made outdoor 
grilling easy for all classes of people. In many 
households, the home freezer is kept loaded the 
year round with steaks, chops and roasts that 
can be withdrawn whenever the fancy strikes, 

Once gripped by the fascination of the fiery 
coals, the smell of sputtering steaks and the smil 
ing plaudits of his hungry tribe, a man ts likely to 
let the thing run away with him. He may start 
his career of outdoor chef by casually toasting 
franks on junior’s collapsible tin camp rig, and 
wind up, seasons later, with a production from 
Marshall Field’s or Abercrombie & Fitch that 
looks like a kitchen on wheels and costs around 
$400, including white-wall tires. 

During that first period of carefree snacks, a 
few canvas chairs and a nondescript card table 
will take care of most seating problems. But, as 
menus and equipment grow more elaborate, so 
will the surrounding décor, An almost certain ac 
quisition will be a long table of the refectory 
type, in redwood or cedar, with benches and arm 
chairs to match. Wrought-iron-and-glass furni- 
ture and brightly-colored plates and platters lend 
a sunny modern look that will please the lady ot 
the house. Gay lawn umbrellas and “occasional” 
tables for drinks are almost mandatory. 

In the spring, store windows are alluringly 
garnished with the latest revelations in grills and 
supplementary gadgetry. One of the most impos- 
ing recent creations ts a stainless-steel monster of 


impeccable design, which is capable of turning out 








a “pit-barbecue” job for an entire 
lodge of Elks. It ha 


can be raised or low 


a firebox that 
cred to regulate 
the heat, two revolving spit a 
grid 


couple of flat idjustable 


draft, swinging service trays, an ash 
stick 1 


moky flavor right 


pit, and a massive hood that 
down to cook the 
meat. It roll 


into the ilently on 


rubber-tired wheels and folds neatly 
inside itself when the feast is finished 
and the coals expire 

The fact is, however, that a really 
satisfying and delectable meal for a 
small party can be cooked on a sim 
ple cone or box-shaped grill that 
costs under twenty dollar Add a 
hand-turned spit for chickens and 
for kabobs, 
and the usual collection of asbestos 
long-handled forks and 


spatulas, wire broilers, and a few 


roasts, a rack of skewer 
gauntlets, 
man-size carving tools, and you 
will have a practical kit that should 
help you over many years of pleas- 
ant gorging 

Ihe most satisfying of all barbe 
cue grills, of course, is the one you 
make yourself. Any man who can 
follow the directions on a “how-to” 
plan, and who ts reasonably handy 
with bricks and mortar, will find 
building an outdoor fireplace a fa 
cinating way to occupy his leisure 
hours 

It is out West that the tailor-made 
barbecue really comes into its own 
Eating under the wide and friendly 
‘ky suits the Western temperament 
Southern 


mild year- 


perfectly. Especially in 


California, where the 


round climate keeps a barbecue 
ctup as busy as the kitchen, will 
you find home owners giving free 
rein to their imaginations 

If you ask the average American 
male to name his favorite food, the 


steak.” And he'll 


information that 


answer will be 
probably add the 
he alone knows the seeret of cooking 
it to perfection 

No selt respecting barbecue cook 
will let anyone else do his marketing 
for him. Early in the game, he will 
strike up a friendship with a butcher 
whose skill and honesty be admires 
Observe our expert some Saturday 


morning, in close parley with the 


man of his choice 


meat Here are 
iwo dedicated individuals who un 


Both 


should be 


each other 
that beefsteak 


several weeks in 


derstand agree 
aged for 
a cool sanctuary. 
Moldy gray-blue patches on a loin 
of beef may be disconcerting to a 
woman, but the male connoisseur 
them as 


recognizes symptoms of 


proper ripeness. When exposed un 
der the knife, the meat should be a 
glistening red, veined and bordered 
with creamy white fat, and plumply 


lore- 


resilient to the 


explorator y 
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finger. Our experienced cook knows 
thick 
three 


exactly how the cut should 


be—“‘about inches, and a 
pound to a person—trim off some 
of the fat and save it--and chop up 
the tail, but use your big Knives, not 
the meat grinder.’ 

Purists among the barbecue fra- 
ternity believe that the finest steak 
requires Only the simplest of cook- 
ing. They point out that if the beef 
is excellent, broiling will bring out 
its true flavor, without the use of 
sauces, which only serve to disguise 
or even destroy it 


Their 


becue dinner by securing the be 


advice is to start your bar- 
tcut 
After the 


has had an hour’s rest away 


of beet the market affords 
beet 
from the refrigerator, place it on a 
well-greased grill, or latch it in a 
It should 


be broiled about three inches above 


long-handled wire broiler 


clear-burning, smokeless coals. As 
the fat drips, flames will leap up, 
and the steak will catch fire from 
time to time. There is no cause to be 
alarmed by this, so long as you 


know that your guests enjoy a 
charred black crust and relish the 
mingled savor of charcoal and red, 
juice-spurting beef. If the majority 
preference is for less charring, the 
flames can always be subdued by 
spraying them with a little water. 
Phe cook, disregarding all coaching 
from the sidelines, will know when 
to turn the steak and when to take 
it off the fire. He will be guided in 
this decision by the thickness of the 
cul, the intensity of the heat, and by 
that precious sixth sense of divina- 
tion which distinguishes expert male 
cooks from all others 

Remains only to arrange the siz- 
zling masterpiece on the largest 
platter available, having previously 
heated it, dotted the steak with blobs 
of good yellow butter, and sprinkled 
it lightly with lemon juice. Then, and 
only then, will the steak be salted 
and peppered. A large man-size 
steak should be carved in slanting 
slices about an inch thick, swabbed 
quickly in the juice that oozes from 
the cut, and handed around while it 
is still hot. Individual club steaks 
are served one to a person, but their 
treatment differs in no other respect. 

Variations on this basic procedure 
are all a matter of personal whim. 
Many 


broil-chet’s 


Easterners like the Italian 


practice of kneading 
Olive oil, salt and black pepper into 
the raw meat, and insist that this 
oily massage breaks down the tis- 
sues, adds piquancy and encourages 
the flames to seize the surface and 
seal in the flavor. Some men baste 
the steak while on the fire with a 
mixture of melted butter, cracked 
pepper, salt and lemon juice. If they 


inhabit the buckaroo country, they 
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will add to these ingredients regional 
oddments like chili peppers, Worces- 
tershire sauce, chopped onion, brown 
Sugar, vinegar, garlic, catchup and 
liquid essence of hickory smoke 

\ distinguished member of my 
week-end circle enjoys a dazzling 
reputation among his friends be- 
cause he enlivens the conventional 
barbecue technique with touches 
gleaned from his European back- 
ground. He is often invited to pre- 
side as guest chef at big outdoor 
parties, and always arrives carrying 
his own carving knives and special 
condiments in a small black sur- 
geon’s bag. Among his intimates 
he is known as “Peter, the Ancient 
Marinater,” because it is his habit to 
bathe steaks or chops for several 
hours in a basin of olive oil, vinegar 
and red wine, seasoned according to 
the inspiration of the moment with 
such things as oregano, thyme, bay 
leaves, aromatic white pepper, 
crushed salt crystals, garlic, English 
mustard, and a secret Oriental nu- 
ance which may be sesame seeds or 
curry powder. His exotically pre- 
pared fillets and T-bones are always 
beautifully tender, and they have a 
rich taste—that ts, if you prefer the 
flavor of venison to beef. 

One of the most delectable steaks 
that ever caressed my palate was the 
private masterpiece of another neigh- 
bor of mine on Long Island. He 
claims he learned it from a fishing 
guide in British Columbia. First he 
covers one side of his steak with an 
inch-thick layer of a paste made 
from coarse salt and mild commer- 
cial mustard. The steak is placed 
coated side down on the grill. When 
it is done to the desired shade, he 
lifts it out and cracks off the hard- 
ened cake of salt with a hammer. 
The process is repeated for the op- 
posite surface, and the finished 
steak is quickly buttered and sea- 
soned to taste. Not a drop of the in- 
terior juices escapes, and the meat ts 
thoroughly permeated with a bou- 
quet of smoky and natural flavors. 
With slices of this heavenly beef, he 
serves long cuts of crusty French 
bread, gashed with a knife, the in- 
terstices filled with garlic-flavored 
butter, and then heated on the fire. 
Nothing goes better with this kind of 
eating than cold beer or ale, but 
there are some travel-broadened 
people who prefer a glass or two of 
old Burgundy, and who would say 
them nay? 


When a man can’t get steak, he'll 
settle for hamburgers. But he will be 
just as fussy about choosing ham- 
burger meat as he is about a sirloin 
or porterhouse. There is a sharp 
difference between a hamburger as- 
unidentified odds 


sembled from 
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and ends and one freshly ground 
from choice selected beef. Butchers 
maintain that the best hamburger 
is top round or chuck. Both contain 
just enough fat to make juicy eating, 
and they have the unmistakable 
hearty taste of real beef. Of course, 
you can have your butcher ham- 
burgerize an expensive porterhouse. 
But to an experienced meat man, 
“chopped steak” is only hamburger 
with delusions of grandeur. 

The humblest of 
gains immeasurably from the char- 


hamburgers 


coal barbecue. When prepared in 
the kitchen and served at the dining 
table as a main course, a platter of 
chopped-meat patties arouses faint 
enthusiasm. But they present a 
when 
broiled or pan-fried out of doors, 


much more festive aspect 
and the family’s appetites are sharp- 
ened by fresh air laden with tanta- 
lizing whiffs from the grill. It helps 
materially to lay out an array of side 
snacks like crisp rounds of snowy 
Bermuda onion, oversize dill pick- 
les, home-made piccalilli, sliced to- 
matoes fresh from the garden, or a 
big bowl of salad. 
Apart ticklers, 
there should always be the solid ac- 


mixed green 


from these taste 
companiment of potatoes in some 


baked, 


fried, slow-cooked with onions and 


form: shoestring, home- 
chicken fat, or in a mound of old- 
fashioned potato salad, embellished 
with bacon crisps, sweet onions, 
celery, cucumber and hard-boiled 
Cges. 

If the chopped meat seems dry, or 
the quantity runs a little short of the 
demand, it can be moistened and 
eked out with various items, succu- 
lent or filiing, like beef suet, eggs, 
cream, red wine, bread crumbs, mus- 
tard, chopped onion, steak sauce, 
parsley or chives— but, please, not 
all of them at once. 

A sophisticated hamburger that 
melts lusciously in the mouth owes 
much to French gastronomical prac- 
tice, and is served frequently at ele- 
gant outdoor repasts on the lawns of 
New York and Philadelphia subur- 
ban estates. It entails the use of mar- 
row, laboriously obtained by crack- 
ing beef bones and scooping out 
their pink-and-white contents. Tiny 
bits of marrow are worked into the 
chopped meat, and the grilled prod- 
uct is an epicurean revelation in 
taste and texture 

It is not practical to broil ham- 
burgers on the ordinary steak grill, 
as the cakes are likely to disintegrate 
and fall into the fire. Use your long- 
handled wire broiler. Or pan-broil 
them on a flat griddle, lightly but- 
tered or greased, and season each 
That 
way, the cakes may be turned easily, 


side as soon as it is seared. 


and the proximity of the smoldering 








charcoal will still give your meat 
the smoky tang that ts the best rea- 
son for cooking them out of doors. 


As the grillmaster’s imagination 
soars, and his ego expands, his rep- 
ertoire of barbecue meals will keep 
pace. He will soon turn his hand to 
spareribs, those delicious but oozy 
spots and 
greedy manners. Eaten out of hand, 


encouragers of grease 
a sextet of ribs, broiled to a crack- 
ling turn, and yielding new sur- 
prises of sweetness with every un- 
inhibited crunch, makes the sort of 
eating that conquers all pretensions 
to gentility. Spareribs are wonder- 
ful whether you broil them directly 
on the grill, impale them on a re- 
volving spit, or roast them slowly 
in a pan. To bring out their inherent 
qualities, they should first be soaked 
for several hours in oil and spices, 
and brushed often with the same 
marinade while cooking. After half 
an hour, or longer, of grilling and 
basting, the ribs will have a glazed 
crust and a tender inside. 

Skewer cooking, involving a rich 
and varied category of meats, sea 
foods and vegetables, is a_ nice 
change from the steak-and-ham- 
burger diet. 

The choice of kabobs that can be 
strung on skewers is practically with- 
out end. The conventional favorites 
are chunks or cubes of lamb or beef. 
After a little experimenting with 
these, the cook may try his skill at 
such delicacies as liver, lamb kid- 
neys, nuggets of pork tenderloin, 
ham, rock lobster, oysters, shrimps, 
scallops, swordfish, and small sec- 
tions of frankfurters or knockwurst. 
Alternating with these meats on the 
skewer should be crisp or moist tit- 
bits like green 
peppers, bacon, pineapple or mush- 
room caps. This is one barbecue de- 
partment which permits free play to 
the man who likes to invent his own 
The custom 
seems to be to load each bite with the 


onions, tomatoes, 


seasoning formulas. 
maximum of exotic flavors, and the 
more baffling their origin the bet- 
ter. From the Balkans and the Ori- 
ent comes inspiration in the shape of 
marinating recipes containing spices 
both and 
potent. There are Greek, Armenian 


and lubricants strange 
and Syrian food shops in our larger 
cities that offer wonderful hunting 
to the kabob fancier. 
Charcoal-grilled veal kidneys were 
the unusual 
barbecue supper | enjoyed last sum- 
mer. Contrary to precedent, it was 


Surprise treat at an 


the lady of the house who presided 
at the concrete fireplace. Her menu 
and methods, while original, be- 
trayed no lacy feminine frills. She 


took whole kidneys, well-blanketed 
with crisp white fat, and laid them 





on the grill about six inches above a 
fire of white-hot hickory coals. As 
the flamed and 
melted down, most of its goodness 
seeped into the meat. No basting 
was required, and only the plainest 
of seasoning. After ten minutes of 


encircling suet 


frequent turning on the grill, the 
kidneys, somewhat reduced in size, 
were dished out and eaten au na- 
turel, Split in two by a sharp knife, 
they revealed a juicy pink heart and 
a thin black outer rim of charred 
fat. With these extraordinary kid- 
neys came ears of young green corn, 
which had been plunged in cold wa- 
ter, then roasted on the grill in their 
inner husks, and brushed with sea- 
soned melted butter before serving. 

At this point, our hostess raked a 
number of small, wrinkled objects 
out of the fiery coals and offered me 
a few of them on a plate. “You have 
to unwrap the aluminum foil,” she 
said. “Watch out 
gers.” Gingerly, | unpeeled one of 


for burned fin- 


the little packets and found inside 
a whole mushroom, still smoking 
hot, sitting in a few drops of a dark 
brown essence which was its lique- 
fied soul. “Nothing added but a dot 
of butter, and a little salt and pep- 
per,” she replied to my question. 
All of the mushroomi’s earth-scented 
flavor was sealed in by the foil 
wrapping. Instead of going flabby, 
as In ordinary cooking, it kept most 
of its original shape and the texture 
of its springy flesh. Later | made a 
few experiments with other foil- 
cooked vegetables, and I recommend 
them to all who relish the fresh and 
unspoiled fiavors of the garden. 
Mushrooms are perhaps the most 
successful, but fine results can also 
be obtained from potatoes, whole 
Spanish onions, tomatoes, young 
corn, eggplant, sweet potatoes and 
baby carrots. 

Many an amateur chef owes his 
reputation to the perfect prepara- 
tion of a single specialty. A neighbor 
of mine concentrates on dill-flavored 
lamb steaks, which he offers at par- 
ties held on the penthouse terrace of 
his New York apartment. At his re- 
quest, the butcher debones a good- 
sized leg of lamb and pounds the 
meat to a fairly even thickness with 
a mallet. It is then marinated for 
several hours in olive oil, red wine, 
vinegar, garlic, parsley, soy sauce, 
salt, pepper and a generous handful 
of fresh dill. Lamb steaks are broiled 
flat, and must be closely watched to 
The elusive fla- 
vor of dill, which most Americans 


avoid overcooking 


associate only with pickles, has a 
subtle affinity for lamb 

The kearthplace spit, in the days 
of its ancient glory, was often har- 
nessed to a dog, who turned it by 
pacing endlessly like a squirrel in a 








“These pearls are at rock-bottom prices — but 
I insist on American Express Travelers Cheques.” 


American Travelers 


There's nothing fishy about 


Cheques 


Express 
they protect your cash, are instantly accepted every 
where! Quick refund if lost or stolen. Buy them at any BANK, at 
Western Union, Railway Express offices. Only 75¢ per $100. 





THE BEST-KNOWN CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
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| Zephyr-Light 
’X, 315mm 
Binocular 
$186 Federal 
tax included 
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No matter how many glasses you've 


owned or used, if you've never tried the new 





Bausch & Lomb Binocular, you will be amazed the 
first time you look through this magnificent instru- 
ment. It's the sharpness and brilliance of image 


that sets it apart from other binoculars. And you'll 
never again be satisfied with less in performance! 
Before you buy any binocular, read the 42-page 
Bausch & Lomb booklet “Binoculars and How to 


Optical Co., 10420 Lomb Park, Rochester 2, N. Y 





Choose Them.” Free on request. Bausch & Lomb 
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“CITY OF LOS ANGELES” 


(Between Chicago-los Angeles) 


“CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO” 


(Between Chicago-San Francisco) 


“CITY OF PORTLAND” 


(Between Chicago-Portland-Tacoma-Seattle) 


“CITY OF DENVER” 


(Between Chicago-Denver! 


“CITY OF ST. LOUIS” 
(Between St. Lovis-Kansas City-Denver 
and the Pacific Coast! 










































































Also between Chicago and Pacific Coast 

LOS ANGELES LIMITED 

SAN FRANCISCO OVERLAND 
and GOLC COAST 
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During August, this tempting 
fruit plate will be featured on 
all Union Pacific trains. The 
finest of fruits are obtained 
fresh from western orchards, 
their natural flavor retained by 
being placed in dining-car re- 
frigerators just before train de- 


parture time 


And speaking of freshness ... 
you, too, will feel ‘fresh as a 
daisy atter a cool, restful ride 


on Unton Pacific’s smooth 


roadbed. Ask to be routed by 


Union Pacific through the 
West. Fine foods... fine serv- 
ice fine trains 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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treadmill. Today you can buy elec- 
trically powered rotisseries equipped 
with radiant heat, regulated speeds 
and clever devices which baste the 
roasting meat while the master is 
mixing the drinks. This is barbecue 
cooking of a rather plushy sort, but 
there exist any number of home- 
erected fireplaces with built-in spits, 
and plenty of inexpensive portable 
ones with spits turned by hand. 

The principle of slow, even pene- 
tration of heat in the open air pro- 
duces results of a heavenly nature 
that no kitchen cooking can equal. 
And it enables a man to roast meats, 
fowl and even fish that cannot be 
handled on the flat grill. A large spit 
will accommodate anything from a 
squab to a medium-size turkey. 
Nothing in the world has quite the 
flavor of a tender young chicken, 
spit-roasted to golden-brown perfec- 
tion. Ducklings and game birds are 
almost as good. And the ambitious 
chef may try whole smoked hams, 
small nut-sweet ham butts, pre- 
boiled beef tongues, legs of lamb, 
loins of fresh pork, beef fillets and 
practically anything else found in a 
meat or sea-food market that is firm 
enough to withstand impaling. 

I was once lucky enough to be a 
guest at a moonlight beach party 
where my hosts, who had formerly 
lived in the Near East, reproduced a 
native Iraquian broiled fish called 
musgoof. “In Baghdad,” we were 
told, “they used a Tigris salmon, a 
big, heavy fish with very firm meat. 
The Arabs stuck a couple of green 
sticks straight up in the ground, 
spitted the salmon, and broiled it 
over a fire of camel dung. We haven't 
got the fish or the fuel tonight, so 
we're substituting a twelve-pound 
sea bass and charcoal briquettes.” 

Wooden spits were not practical 
for this job, so a couple of thin iron 
rods were threaded through the split 
bass, and the ends were thrust ver- 
tically into the ground. Very soon a 
primitive and exciting aroma began 
to reach our receptive nostrils, as the 
skin of the fish grizzled. Drops of fat 
fell and flamed, and the translucent 
solid flesh began to turn snowy white 
with fire-crisped ridges along its sur- 
face. The snowy halves smoked as 
they were laid out on a capacious 
wooden board. On them was spread 
a half-inch layer of thick, well- 
seasoned sauce made of tomatoes, 
curry and onions, and the fish sizzled 
and gave forth a maddening per- 
fume. Faithful to Eastern custom, 
we were instructed to squat on our 
haunches in a circle. Then we seized 
handfuls of the fish and slid the ten- 
der white meat off the bones. A keen 
salt breeze swept in from the pound- 
ing sea; the moon flooded the sand 
and the rolling dunes with milky 


magic. Looking back at this evening 
feast in memory, | often wonder 
whether the beach-grilled musgoof 
would have tasted as good in any 
setting less spectacular. 

Even the daytime beach barbecue 
can provide as good eating as any 
clambake, with less variety, perhaps, 
but only a fraction of the work. Any- 
thing cooked on a beach seems to 
have a special fascination for young 
people, even the lowliest of wieners 
or hamburgers. A little folding camp- 
fire grate, set up in a spot sheltered 
from wind and flying sand, is just 
right for a quick snack after a swim- 
ming party, when people are raven- 
ous from the exercise and salt air. 

Beach cookery on a more ambi- 
tious scale was demonstrated for me 
long ago during a Cape Cod vaca- 
tion by an elderly native who oc- 
casionally officiated at parties given 
by summer guests. First he dug a 
hole, then he planted in it a sort of 
battered bucket or kettle of huge 
girth. A fire was built in this recep- 
tacle, and when it had burned down 
to the right heat, he grilled lobster 
and baby scrod on a folding broiler. 
But the real treat of this meal was 
large clams of the variety known as 
quahogs along the New England 
shore. These were roasted right in 
the hot coals, and then heaped in a 
big platter in the center of the table. 
The Indians of that vicinity, in pre- 
Pilgrim times, must have used the 
same primitive method. The heavy 
Shells were slightly open from the 
heat, and inside was the roasted 
meat, somewhat shrunken, but a 
lovely gold-and-brown color, with a 
briny-sweet succulence enhanced by 
dipping each morsel in a bowl of 
melted lemon-flavored butter. But 
most delicious of all was the fiery 
broth cupped inside each shell, full 
of the concentrated poetry of the sea. 

These are only a few of the gusty 
experiences in eating that are within 
the scope of the resourceful and 
imaginative amateur. The unmatched 
plenitude of America’s brimming 
larder is at his finger tips. Ingenious 
devices are invented constantly to 
simplify his labor. Attired in suitable 
costume, including, if he feels like 
indulging the ham in him, a long 
white apron and a two-foot-high 
chef's bonnet with “The Boss” em- 
broidered across the front, he can 
officiate at his own blazing hot but 
scientifically controlled fire, away 
from all hampering feminine influ- 
ence, and cook food that Escoffier 
never dreamed about. All things con- 
sidered, it isn’t hard to understand 
why millions of fortunate Americans 
have discovered the rich satisfactions 
of the back-yard barbecue, and have 
made it a national institution. 

rHE END 
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to pass on. “For six hundred dinar,” 
she said, “Ill sell you the book.” 

Two things one notices soon after 
none of the 
men, no matter what his occupa- 


arrival in Yugoslavia 


tion, wears a necktie; and all men, 
many women and even children, 
carry brief cases. Whether the neck- 
tie has become a symbol of capital- 
ism I don’t know, but it is indeed in- 
congruous to see a dignified elderly 
gentleman carrying a brief case en- 
ter a better restaurant dressed in 
dark suit, polished shoes, black 
Homburg, gloves, white shirt but- 
toned at the neck—and no tie. 

As for the brief case, perhaps like 
the red star, it has become the stand- 
ard symbol of communism. Simply 
everyone carries one: laborers in 
overalls, shirt-sleeved teen-agers, 
women obviously on their way to 
the store. A glance in the hat-check 
room in any hotel or bar will reveal 
a case suspended from each hook; 
no hats, no coats, just brief cases 

1 discovered after investigation 
that 95 per cent of the brief cases 
contain no reports, booklets, let- 
ters, or any of the other usual para- 
phernalia. The only paper is that 
which ts wrapped around the salami 


HOLIDAY TRAVEL TIPS 


OUTDOOR DRAMA 


The average brief case contains one 
piece of cheese, eight slices of sa- 
lami, a knife to cut the cheese, two 
apples, a bottle of wine—or if the 
owner be a laborer, a small flask of 
slivovica—one small towel, a tooth- 


brush and a loaf of bread 


In the old days few people who 
got as far as the Balkans failed to 
visit Dalmatia, particularly if one 
had an acquaintance who owned a 
yacht. For the past couple of years, 
though, it has been possible to travel 
along the Dalmatian Coast and you 
don’t need a friend witha yacht. The 
Yugoslav government has put in 
service three or four tiny yachtlike 
steamers that slowly steam up the 
coast through the islands from 
Dubrovnik to Rijeka. The trip is one 
of the most beautiful anywhere. 

Though the customary starting 
place is Dubrovnik, many people go 
farther south to Kotor by bus to 
visit that spectacular mountain-girt 
From Dubrovnik begins a 
fringe of islands that guards the 
coast right up to Rijeka, some 275 


fiord. 


miles northwest. These islands, some 
with hills two thousand feet high, 
others tiny emeralds on a shimmer- 
ing bed of silvery blue, are so numer- 
ous that | doubt if an accurate count 
exists. The ship follows the narrow 
passages and channels and seldom 


do you see the sea 


BY HOWARD GREIG 


Director, Holiday Information Service 


Q. “I am familiar with The Lost Colony; are any other outdoor dramas 


scheduled in North Carolina?” 


VU. H.G., Dayton 


@ Yes. Unto These Hills (drama of the Cherokee Indians), at 


Cherokee; Horn In The West (Southern Appalachian pioneer 


drama), at Boone; Thunderland (drama of Daniel Boone), at 


Asheville 


All open the end of June, close Sept. 7. Sword of 


(SREAT SCOT 


Born 1820... 


still going 


: f 
strong: 







What 
Wonderful 


Gideon (American Revolutionary drama), at Kings Mountain, 
opens July 23, closes Aug. 15. Lost Colony itself, the Roanoke | 
Island settlers drama, at Manteo, opens end of June, closes 


Sept. 6. All performances are given nightly except Monday 


Whisky! 


Smooth, suave, mellow... the choice of 


(7 hunderland, nightly except Sunday). Admissions range from 
$1.50 to $3. Further information on the dramas is available 
from North Carolina State Travel Bureau, Raleigh, N. C 


connoisseurs the world over. That’s 


ALASKA HIGHWAY | Johnnie Walker—Scotch from Scotland, 


Q. “Which is the best season to motor on the Alaska Highway, and can vou 


suggest a complete, concise guide?” D. F., Omaha } 


and Scotch at its best always. Red Label 


.-» Black Label... both 86.8 proof. 


@ June Ist to mid-October ts the most pleasant season for the 





motorist. The Milepost is a complete, easy-to-use guide, con- 
taining mile-by-mile data on the access routes through Alberta 
or British Columbia, and highways in Alaska, as well as de- 
tailed coverage of the Alaska Highway itself. Accommodations 
and motorist facilities along the way are listed. The guide can 
be obtained by writing: The Milepost, Box 457, Cathedral City, 


S. A., Canada or 


JOHNNIE WALKER 
Blended Scotch Whisky 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sole Importer. 


California. ($1 postpaid to any point in | 
Alaska.) 
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One copy cat tells another 
NCB rraveters CHECKS 


are safe and spendable 


for any kind of a journey 


The best thing you know 


wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 






Write for complete 
information. Dept. 4208 
SCHULT Corp, EixHart, Ino 
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completely revised 
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and expanded guide 


“WHAT TO WEAR WHERE” 


i handbook to the caht clothes for women 


and men for all cecastons throngheout the 


covthved work 


clothing, custome fact 


Island 


rove tediong clemate 
for the tS. A 
Messen, Central \meriwa, South \merwea 
hurope, Muldle biaet, \friea, the Onent 
and the Pacite 


complete with LOO authortative fashion 


whe tole 


temperature and ramfall 


photographs, detatled charts on 


prepared by the editors of HOLIDAY published by Bantam Books 
FOR YOUR COPY 

Send Of¢ (Postage Prepaid) No c.o.d, please 

HOLIDAY INFORMATION SERVICE 

Independence Square, Philadelphia5, Po. | 
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Phe Dalmatian Islands are a com- 
bination of the Balearics, Corsica 
and Capri. More verdant than the 
Balearics, they are not so rugged as 
Corsica, and since there are a hun- 
dred like Capri, there is not the con- 
centration of international escap- 
ists one finds on that Neapolitan 
Mediter- 


brilliant 


jewel. To the customary 


ranean colors, the eye- 
straining white and the breath-tak- 
the dark 


soaring 


ing blue, a third is added 

knit 
And when 

the channel narrows, the flamboy- 


green of the tightly 


cypress and pine trees 


ant colors of subtropical flowers 
the hibiscus, bougainvillaea and wis- 
teria—stand out against this curtain 
of green. And in case one doesn’t 
believe his eyes, there is the faint 
scent of jasmine to prove that the 
panorama ts real. Here and there a 
cove opens and the deep blue of the 
water pales as it washes a tiny snow- 
white beach 

The secret of Dalmatia’s scenic 
grandeur is probably the range of 
mountains that rises from the very 
shore. These mountains were stripped 
bare of their forests centuries ago, 
and today, with their soil washed or 
blown away, are naked piles of gray- 
white rocks. The contrast with the 


vivid green of the tslands ts star- 
tling 
It ts 


weather for the trip, but this ts not 


necessary to choose one’s 
difficult between May and Novem- 


ber. And one shouldn't hurry. A 
ship leaves Dubrovnik early each 
morning and arrives in Split at sun- 
$1.75, 


cluded. Stops are made at the islands 


down; fare meals not in- 
of Korcula and Hvar and you can 
get off and spend a day or a month 
There are beautiful bathing beaches 
near each of the tiny ports and it ts 
reported that even in January the 
temperature never drops below fifty 
degrees 

behind 
you approach Split across the inland 


The sun setting you, as 
sea of Salona, is a fitting climax to 
Within walk- 
ing distance of the jetty is the Park 


Hotel 
side the harbor and there ts time for 


the first day of travel 
It is built on the beach out 
a swim before dinner. Supposedly 
an “A-Category™ hotel, the elevator 
both baths 


works ways, but the 


don’t. The dining room serves an ex 
cellent meal and, for those in the 
mood, the town’s only night club ts 
below stairs 

Split is notable for the palace 
built by the Roman Emperor Dio 
cletian, in the 3rd Century. Or per- 
haps it is not so much the palace as 
what has happened to it. Some three 
built 


refugees from the Roman town of 


hundred years after it was 
Salona sought sanctuary within the 


ancient palace, patched it up and 
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fought off the invading Goths, 
Huns and Avars. They liked the se- 
curity so well that they built a town 
within the walls. Their descendants 
still live there. But instead of clear- 
ing out the ruins, they simply trans- 
formed the various palace buildings 


to suit their needs 





the country and with the present 
assistance being extended by West- 
ern powers, is full of ocean-going 
ships. It has become a popular play- 
ground of people with the time and 
money to play. In the suburbs, par- 
ticularly Opatija, are several excel- 
lent hotels facing beautiful beaches 





Four of seven countries bounding Yugoslavia are [ron-Curtain 
Romania, Bulgaria and Albania. Yet Tito has defied Stalin and unified his 


State 


Hungary, 


Never, the Yugoslavs say, have Serbs, Croats and Slovenes worked 


together as they do now; for this, alone, Tito is considered a great leader 


Today it is an architectural bouil- 
labaisse. There is a line of imperial 


pillars of enormous girth and 
height, which no doubt supported 
the roof of the main hall, but the 
spaces between the pillars have been 
filled in with walls, complete with 
windows, to form shops which open 
on the ground floor. The vestibule 
of the with its 


ancient cathedral 


beautifully curved roof, 
which has fallen in, has a street run- 
Fortunately the 


new occupants didn’t cover up too 


ning through it 


much of the old stonework, and to- 
day the visitor with imagination can 
appreciate what a wondrous place it 
once was. It is rather breathtaking 
when you pause to admire the door- 
way of a grocery and the proprietor 
informs you it was built in 200 A.D. 

Leaving Split, again by ship, one 
continues up the coast, through a 
maze of islands, some‘iarge and in- 
habited, others tiny rocks with sea 
birds or twisted pines the only signs 
ot life. Each time the ship stops at 
one of the small island or coastal 
ports, the whole populace gathers 


and helps handle the boat's cargo. 


Biograd, Zadar and the island of 


love, Rab, drop astern and in the 
evening with the dying sun tinting 
the buildings of Rijeka, the ship 
slips into her last port and the jour- 
ney is completed 

Rijeka, still called Fiume by the 
Italians, is by far the largest port in 


cust 


some of 


But it is a modern playground; per- 
sonally, | prefer the Old World is- 
lands of Rab and Hvar. 

From Rijeka many visitors who 
have not yet been inland go to Lju- 
bljana or Zagreb and catch the main 
line train to Belgrade 

The largest city in Yugoslavia, 
Belgrade is the capital of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Serbia and the seat 
of the federal government. It is pic- 
turesquely situated on a hill over- 
looking the otherwise flat country 
and guards the junction of the Rive: 
Sava and the mighty Danube. The 
history of the fortress town goes 
back more than 2000 years, but this 
East and West 
has been besieged so often that only 


crossroad between 


a handful of its ancient buildings 
remains. 

There are few traces of Oriental 
architecture despite several centuries 
under the Turks. Unlike Sarajevo, 
which has a minaret overlooking 
each block, Belgrade is a typical 
west European city of the turn of the 
century. Wide tree-lined avenues tra- 
verse the town. Office buildings and 
apartment houses are of the 19th 
Century style found in Rome, Paris 
or Berlin. And of the same period 
are the narrow tenement-crowded 
alleys where most of the citizens 
live. 

The parks are and 
well kept, particularly Kalemegdan 
Park, which surrounds the ancient 


extensive 





fortress overlooking the confluence 
of the Danube and Sava Rivers. 
The first thing that strikes the vis- 


itor from the West is the scarcity of 


motor cars, yet when one does ap- 
pear, it is, surprisingly, a new Cadil- 
lac, Packard or Buick. Old jalopies 
seem completely absent. The new 
models are owned by government 
officials, and embassies, in view of 
the shortage of transport, also keep 
one or more vehicles. Despite the 
small number of cars, each main 
corner has a traffic cop. When a 
driver comes to an intersection and 
wishes to proceed straight across, he 
honks once. If he plans to turn right, 
he toots twice; left, three times. Asa 
result, during those when 
there are cars on the street, the 


hours 


noise is deafening. 

Next to the scarcity of motor ve- 
hicles, the traveler is astounded by 
the empty shop windows. Often it is 
difficult to recognize a shop by what 
it displays. The window of a jewelry 
store, for example, may show three 
or four magazine photographs of 
Swiss watches. But inside, you'll 
find only a repairman who can re- 
store the most decrepit timepiece. 

Dry-goods stores drape a single 
bolt of cloth across a large show 
window, an effective eye-catcher if 
done with the lighting and_ back- 
drops of the Fifth Avenue specialist, 
but here it is simply unrolled. Radio 
and shoe shops are the same; none 


have sufficient goods to spare for dis- 
play. Most pitiful of all are the chil- 
dren’s toy shops; a few celluloid 
dolls, wooden blocks, paper games. 


Tovaric is too busy keeping himself 


alive to make playthings for his chil- 
dren. Yet everyone says, “But you 
should have seen the stores last 
year. Now they're stocked up.” 

Two principal hotels cater to for- 
eigners in Belgrade: the Mayjestic, 
where the elevator works both ways, 
and the Moscow, where you can 
ride only up. A room and bath costs 
around $3.00 a day. In both hotels 
reside many permanent members of 
the diplomatic corps, for there is an 
acute housing shortage. In the base- 
ment of the Majestic is the best 
night club in the city; it’s called the 
Snake Pit, dubbed, no doubt, by nos- 
talgic Washingtonians. The hotel 
has a reputation like that of the 
Avenida Palace in Lisbon during 
the last war. Here all the Balkan in- 
trigue originates and reportedly you 
can buy anything from a life to a li- 
cense for importing locomotives. 

In the evening the streets over- 
flow with crowds. With few radios, 
fewer movies and overcrowded 
homes, the citizen's only relaxation 
is to walk up and down the boule- 
vards staring at the dreary shop 
windows or gossiping with friends. 
The sidewalk cafés are soon jammed, 
but for each customer who leans 
over a glass of beer or cup of coffee, 





climate 


April and July. 


NOTES ON YUGOSLAVIA 


WEATHER: The Dalmatian coast resembles the Mediterranean 
hot, dry summers and warm, wet winters. 
Inland, the climate is like mid-continental Europe with 
warm, rainy summers and cold winters. In Belgrade, 
temperatures average 53° in spring; 72° + 
53° in autumn; 33° in winter. Average rainfall in each 


season ts about two inches, slightly heavier between 


summer, 


ENTRANCE: 


CURRENCY: 


HOLIDAYS: 


INFORMATION: 





CLOTHING: Take informal, seasonal clothes and sturdy walking 


shoes. From fail to spring on the coast, and during the 
summer inland, include rain gear (especially foot cov- 
ering for the mud). 


You'll need a valid passport, of course, and a visa. 
Apply for a Tourist Visa (good for two months) at a 
Yugoslav Consulate (New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco or Washington, D. C.). The charge for the visa ts 
$1.50 and it entitles you to certain reductions in trans- 
portation, food and hotel costs. 


The currency unit is the dinar; officia! exchange rate, 
300 dinars to one U. S. dollar. You may take an un- 
limited amount of U.S. currency into, or out of, 
Yugoslavia. Exchange your dollars into dinars at banks 
and hotels as you need them. 


New Year's Day: Workers’ Day, May 1; Anniversary 
of the Republic, Nov. 29. The anniversaries of various 


local insurrections are also official holidays. 


Yugoslav State Tourist Office, 816 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 21. 








twenty lean over nothing but their 
hands. However, like everything else 
in the People’s Republic, the cafés 
belong to the people, so no one hur- 
ries the impecunious seat warmers. 


No matter how disinterested a 
traveler may be in Tito and Com- 
munism, he is hardly over the fron- 
tier before some comrade backs him 
into a corner and starts complain- 
ing. | had just crossed the border on 
the Simplon Express when an el- 
derly and well-educated individual 
began to tell me, in a loud voice, 
how Communism had ruined his 
country. I glanced out of the com- 
partment slightly panic-stricken; | 
didn’t know whether my informant 
was a plant or an honest critic. 
Later | discovered that | had wor- 
ried needlessly; everybody criticizes 
the government. 

But everybody I met liked Tito. 
Even the aristocrats, the former cap- 
italists, the professional men, some 
of whom had lived luxuriously under 
the monarchy, admitted to me that 
he has done an excellent job in unit- 
ing the country. Never, they point 
out, have the Croats, the Serbs and 
the Slovenes worked together as 
And for this 
alone, in a land where ten years ago 


they are doing now 


they were massacring each other, he 
is considered a great leader. 

In Belgrade, especially, you are 
aware that Yugoslavia is very much 
a police state, but the average tourist 
seldom encounters the UBDA, the 
secret police, unless of course he 
takes movies of the trains. 

Citizens go out of their way to 
help the foreign visitor, shoving 
aside their own countrymen to find 
him space on crowded vehicles, car- 
rying his bags if there are no porters 
or taxis, accompanying him to make 
sure he finds his hotel or restaurant 
But he must not make the mistake of 
tipping them. All they wish is a word 
of thanks and a smile. Despite their 
poverty, they are very, very proud. 

Generally speaking, despite low 
wages, lack of what westerners con- 
sider the essentials of life, the na- 
tionalization of even their privacy, 
the people seem surprisingly happy. 
You see laborers, gathering in the 
kafana for a friendly glass after 
work, breaking into song on the 
slightest provocation. Often in the 
smaller towns or villages you are 
awakened by singing, and when you 
glance out the window to see what 
the celebration is about, you find 
only a group of people on their 
way to work in some commu- 
nal sweatshop. | asked a Balkan 
friend the reason for this. His eyes 
lit up and he said, “It’s the one thing 
they can 
spirit.” 


never communize—our 
rie END 
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drive... be sure your engine 
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engine partsand insure longer 
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pure Pennsylvania motor oil. 
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THRE PLEASURE OF THEIR COMPANYS 


fourteenth ina series of selections from outstanding 


travel literature chosen for their lasting interest 





by JEROME WEIDMAN 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY Harry 0). Diamond 


AUTHORS of travel books and letters can be divided roughly into two groups 
There is the group whose work seems to lie in the direct shadow of those movie 
travelogues that always close with a moody voice saying, “And so, to the strains 
of Nathaniel Shilkret’s orchestra, we say ‘Farewell, Cuba! Pearl of the Antilles!” 
These boys are all right, | suppose, and, if you like them, you can have them 

Give me, instead, the second group of travel writers, the writers who come to a 
new country as they come to any new experience, with their eyes and minds open 
Four letters from Japan, hee casi TEER OORT IN MEE RED a hota 

iey are the witty, intelligent, informed people who are aware, as they travel, that 
reflecting she sophisticated ‘ail of that there are other cultures and other civilizations, and they are constantly engaged in 
, ; the always delightful business of measuring and comparing 

observant traveler. Mr. Henry Adams. Henry Adams was such a writer. 
, When I was a boy in high school it was fashionable for English teachers to 
from the Louis Kronenberger anthology deprecate The Education of Henry Adams as the work of an effete, inconclusive 
; mind ‘that, they implied, had nothing of value to impart to the impressionable 
young. Being one of those impressionable young, and anxious not to incur the 
displeasure of my mentors, | refrained from reading the book. Years later, when | 
was still impressionable but no longer worried about the grades a dyspepti 
teacher of English could give me, i went to Henry Adams on my own and, every 
now and again through the years, | have gone back to him. If you haven't been 
there, take a tip from a man who makes it a policy to distribute very few: Look up 
this great countryman of yours. You'll find him on the shelf of every public li 
brary in the land, and you will have a rewarding experience 

After the Education, you might take a glance at the Letters* and you may, es 
pecially if you like to read about travel, find something you can read again and 
again about Japan. Some of the author’s judgments must seem unfair today, 
but then he was writing in another, pre-United Nations age. In the hope, how 
ever, that his correspondence still has something to say to readers of these col 
umns, many of whom have friends or relatives in Japan today, | present sele 
tions from four letters that Henry Adams wrote from Japan, and that appear inthe 
charming book, The Pleasure of Their Company, edited by Louis Kronenberger 

From the introduction that Mr. Kronenberger wrote for The Pleasure of 
Their Company, | have also extracted a few lines that say superbly and tersely what 


cached at 9 P a toi r {se - + 
We reached at 9 P.M. a town called Utsonomiya . . . I have tried te say about Henry Adams: “What you will find here are examples of 


mi were driven two 


hronged with inf 


miles through a 


children and pa 


street 


per lantern 


Selections from Letters of Henry Adams reprinted by permission of the publishers, Houghton Mifflin ¢ 
** Published by Alfred A. Knopf 
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that 
worldly 


large literature 


inspired by 
experience or the comic 
sense of life, or the civilized point 
of view; that literature in which ur- 
banity, irony, elegance, skepticism, 
sophistication, wit—-or the contem- 
plation of those who possessed such 
This 


is the literature of men and women 
who 


qualities—play a leading part 
have noted and understood, 
exposed or embellished, the way of 
the world. They themselves, we 
might add, have been well enough 
versed in it always to observe its 
forms while impaling its foibles.” 

And another 
and another century, Mr 
Adams 


land 
Henry 


now, from 


To JouN Hay 
Nikko, 24 July, 1886. 
Do you happen to know where 
Nikko is? If not, I cannot tell you. 
All | know is that it is in a valley 


among some green mountains in the 
insides of Japan; that it is pretty; 
that the hour is 8 A.M., of a sweet 
morning; that | am lying, in a Jap 


kimono on the upper verandah of 


the smallest doll house your children 
ever saw; that La Farge is below, in 
the bathroom, painting our toy gar- 
den, with its waterfall and miniature 
mountains; and that at nine o’clock 
we are to step down to the Fenollosas 
to breakfast 

Since Monday, July 12, we have 
been here, and here we are likely to 
stay. The shortest possible experi- 
ence of Japanese travel in its most 
that 
pleasure lay not there. We had but 
six or eight hours between Tokyo 
and this place 


favorable form satisfied me 


Four hours were by rail, rather 
pleasant though hot. | enjoyed look- 
ing out at the ridiculous landscape, 
though it was mostly a rice field, 
where numerous Japs with immense 
round hats, and little else, paddled 
about, up to their knees and elbows 
in black dirt which | compliment in 
calling mud. Here and there were 
groves about temples, or bamboo 
thickets about night 
came on, bonfires smoked, to keep 
away Mosquitoes, and, by the shade 
of Yeyas, they were not built with- 


cabins. As 


out reason; for, although I saw no 


other four-footed animal, except 
three pack horses and three dogs, in 
fifty miles, the skeets restored a lib- 
eral average for beasts of prey. We 
reached at 9 P.M. a town called Utso- 
nomiya. So | was credibly informed, 
at least, and I believe it; for | know 
that we got into a wagon, and were 
driven two miles, at a full run, 
through a street thronged with in- 
fant children and paper lanterns. | 
know not how many we immolated ; 
| soon wearied of counting; but I do 


know that our driver shouted, at in- 
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tervals of flogging his brutes; that a 
devil at his side blew a penny trum- 
pet; that another devil ran ahead 
and yelled; and that at last we were 
dropped not at a door, but, as usual, 
at a counter, and were told to take 
off our shoes. We were then led 
across a miniature court... up a 
ladder three rooms 
which were open to each other, and 
to the air and moon. We were 
pleased. La Farge and I gamboled 
in the sprightliness of our youth and 
spirits. The rooms were clean and 
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Only pedestrians, coolies or Englishmen 


work hard in the sweltering heat. 


bronzes. We lay on the floor and 
watched our neighbors below, while 
Bigelow concocted food out of a can 
of mulligatawny soup and boiled rice. 

After eating this compound and 
smoking a cigar | would have 
wished to sleep a little, and in truth 
our beds and mosquito nets were 
built. At midnight | wooed slum- 
ber; but first the amidos or sliding 
shutters of the whole house below 
had to be slammed, for twenty min- 
utes; then ali the slammers had to 
take a last bath, with ucus! splashing 
and unutterable noises with their 
mouth and throat. .. . | have never 
known at what hour these noises 
ceased, but they ended at last, and 
we all fell asleep. 

Presently | was waked by a curi- 
Ous noise in the court. It was a man, 
moving about, and stopping every 
few steps to rap two bits of wood to- 
gether—clack-clack—like castanets. 
He interested me for twenty min- 
utes. | understand he was the watch- 
man on pattens, and that he thus 
notifies thieves to be on_ their 
guard... . Long before daylight, the 
umidos began to slam again, the 
bath began to splash, the bathers 
choked and coughed, and chaos 
came. ... 





Bigelow brewed for us some of my 
Chinese tea, for Japanese tea was 
nauseous. We managed to dress; 
and at half past eleven we were 
stuffed into a cart and rattled off 
over roads that we remember. That 
wagon understood jouncing. We 
hung on to any handy rail, and, 
when we could, we fell in the wagon 
rather than in the rice fields. Ten 
miles of these gaieties brought us 
into a road between rows of huge 
cryptomerias, which seem to be a 
kind of giant pine; and when our 
horses struck this region, the wa) 
being heavy with mud and mendin; 
they refused to go at all. For te: 
miles they balked every hundred 
yards, and if an ascent intervened, 
they balked there besides. Changing 
horses made the matter worse; the 
fresher the horse, the more vigor- 
ously he balked. 1 crawled 
up the hills, and perspired freely 
with a temperature of 90 degrees, 
but in the course of the day | had 
four cups of tea, and walked about 
as many miles. At six o’clock we 
reached Nikko; | climbed up a long 
stone stair to our smail house; and 
went energetically to bed... . 

Our small palace of two rooms, 
with paper windows and two hos- 
pitable shaven priests who say only 
Ohio, satisfy our yearnings. 
Nikko is the prettiest part of Japan, 
here are the great temples of Yeyas 
(lye-yasu) and lye-mitsu, the first 
and third shoguns; here, if it were 
not for show waterfalls, | can be 
content, and La Farge can sketch. 

In truth the place is worth coming 
to see. Japan is not the last word of 
humanity, and Japanese art has a 
well-developed genius for annoying 
my prejudices; but Nikko is, after 
all, one of the sights of the world. ... 
Without forgetting the fact that the 
temples are here and there rather 
cheap grotesque, the general result 
of temple and tomb, architecture, 
ornament, landscape and foliage, is 
very effective indeed. When you re- 
flect that the old shoguns spent 
twelve or fourteen millions of dol- 
lars on this remote mountain valley, 
you can understand that Louis 
Quatorze and Versailles are not 
much of a show compared with 
Nikko. 

Photographs give no idea of the 
scale. They show here a gate and 
there a temple, but they cannot show 
twenty acres of ground, all ingeni- 
ously used to make a single com- 
position. They give no idea of a 
mountain flank, with its evergreens 
a hundred feet high, modelled into 
a royal, posthumous residence and 
deified abode. | admit to thinking it 
a bigger work than I should have 
thought possible for Japs. It is 


Continued on Page 76 
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Continued from Page 74 
a sort of Egypt in lacquer and 
greenth. 

27 July. Yesterday arrived from 
Osaka a large lot of kakimonos, 
sent up by the great curio dealer, 
Yamanaka. | gleaned about two 
dozen out of the lot. They are cheap 
enough, but | fear that Fenollosa, 
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who is in Tokyo, will Say they are 
Tokugawa rot, and will bully me 
into letting them go. He ts a kind of 
St. Dominic, and holds himself re- 
sponsible for the dissemination of 
useless knowledge by others. My 
historical indifference to everything 
but facts, and my delight at studying 
what is hopefully debased and de- 
graded, shock his moral sense. | 
wish you were here to help us tram- 
ple on him. He has joined a Buddhist 
sect; | was myself a Buddhist when 
| left America, but he has converted 


me to Calvinism with leanings to- 
wards the Methodists 


To ELIZABETH CAMERON 
Nikko, 13 August, 1886 

Thanks for your kind little note 
which gave me real pleasure in my 
Japanese retreat 

La Farge and I have found shelter 
in the mountains from the heat and 
hotels of Japan We have a little box 
of a Japanese house, where we look 
out on a Japanese temple garden, 
and on Japanese mountains, all like 
the pictures that one sees on plates 
We are princely in our style. The 
dealers in curios send us, from far and 
wide, whatever they can find that we 
like, and our rooms are full of such 
rubbish. La Farge sketches. | waste 
time as I can, sometimes walking, or 
going over the hills on rats of pack- 
horses ; sometimes photographing in 
the temple grounds: sometimes sit- 
ting cross-legged, and looking at 
bales of stuffs or lacquers; some- 


times at teahouses, watching the 
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sun when it kindly sets behind the 
big mountain, Nan-tai-za, and leaves 
us in a less perspiring condition than 
we are by day. The scenery is very 
pretty; not unlike that of the Vir- 
ginia Springs; and the temperature 
much the same though very moist. 
Of interesting people | see nothing. 
| doubt whether there are any such. 


I enjoyed looking out at the landscape where 


Japane se with immense round 


‘ hats paddled about. 
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The Japanese women seem to me 
impossible. After careful inquiry | 
can hear of no specimen of your sex, 
in any class of society, whom | ought 
to look upon as other than a curio. 

| do not advise you to allow 
yourself three months’ leisure in 
order to get used to various per- 
vasive smells, and to forget all your 
previous education in the matter of 
food, houses, drains, and vehicles. 
If you can live on boiled rice or 
stewed eels, or bad, oily, fresh tea; 
or in houses without partitions or 
walls except of paper; or in cities 
absolutely undrained, and with 
only surface wells for drinking wa- 
ter; or if you can sit on your heels 
all through five hours at the theatre, 
and can touch the floor with your 
forehead when I call upon you; and 
say Hei and Ha at stated intervals, 
you will do very well in Japan. I do 
all these things with less success than 
is to be desired, for I cannot sit on 
my heels at all, and I suffer to the 
extent of anguish even in sitting 
cross-legged; Japanese food makes 
me seasick, and the smell of Tokyo 
seems to get into food, drink, and 
dreams; but | have not yet had my 
three months’ education, and have 
even evaded it by flying to the moun- 
tains and by getting myself fed and 
protected after the American man 
ner. 

Our faculty for laughing has been 
greatly increased, but we try in vain 
to acquire the courteous language of 
the country. No European can learn 
to track out the intricate holes and 








burrows in which Japanese courtesy 


hides itself. | wish | could master, in 


order to teach you, the ceremony of 


the Ocha-no-yu, or honorable five 
o'clock tea. I declined to buy a book 
which contained paintings showing 
fifty arrangements of the charcoal to 
boil the kettle on this occasion; and 
is Many more of the ways in which 
a single flower might be set in a 
porcelain stand. My friend Bigelow 
bought the pictures and is professor 
of the art. Simpler tasks satisfy me. 
Seeing the woman who has charge 
of our horses 


eating hard green 


plums, | requested Bigelow to tell 
her with my compliments that she 
would stomach ache. 


Her reply, profoundly serious, was to 


suffer from 
the effect that my remark had truth; 
her stomach did respectfully ache. 
| learned much from this attitude of 
respect which even the digestive ap- 
paratus of a Japanese peasant woman 
assumes toward a stranger. . 


To JOHN Hay 
Nikko, 22 August, 1886. 

. Fairly bored by sweltering in 
this moistness, | stirred up Mrs. 
Fenollosa to a little expedition last 
unwell; La 


Farge is hard at work; but Mrs. Fe- 


Tuesday. Fenollosa ts 
nollosa, Bigelow and I, started to visit 
Yumoto, the or White 
Sulphur, of Japan. Yumoto lies just 


Saratoga, 


fourteen miles above us among the 
mountains, and with one of my sad- 






The Dai Butsu. or 
Great Buddha. is the most 


successful colossal figure in the world 


dle horses | could easy go there and 
but such a 
Only 
pedestrians, coolies, or Englishmen 
work hard. Mrs. 


moned five pack horses. 


return on the same day: 
journey in Japan is serious. 
Fenollosa sum- 
All Japa- 
nese horses known to me are rats, 
and resemble their pictures, which | 
had supposed bad drawing; 
but these pack horses are rats led by 
a man, or more often by a woman, 


at a very slow walk. Mrs. Fenollosa 


mounted one: : Las- 


Bigelow another 
cended a third; a servant and baggage 


followed on a fourth; the fifth car- 


ried beds, blankets, linen, silver, 
eatables, and drinks. At half past 
eight the caravan started, and at 


half past ten it arrived at the foot of 
Chiu-zen-ji pass, where one climbs 
a more or less perpendicular moun- 
tain side for an hour. | preferred my 
own legs to the rat's, and walked up. 
So we arrived at Lake Chiu-zen-ji, a 
pretty sheet of water about seven 
miles long, at the foot of the sacred 
mountain Nan-tai-zan. On the shore 
of this lake is a temple, where pil- 
grims begin the ascent of the moun- 
tain, sacred to Sho-do Sho-nin, who 
devoted fifteen years of his valuable 
existence, in the eighth century, to 
the astounding feat of climbing it. 
As it is very accessible, and only 
eight thousand feet above the sea, 
Sho-do Sho-nin is a very popular 
and greatly admired saint, and some 
five thousand pilgrims come every 
August to follow his sainted steps 

. We stopped at an inn, and while 
lunch was making ready, Bigelow 
and ! went out in a kind of frigate 
for a lake. After 


lunch, sending our beasts ahead, we 


swim in the 


sailed to the next starting-point, just 
the length of a cigar. Another two 
miles of rise brought us to a moor 
for all the world like Estes Park and 
the Rocky Mountains. Crossing this, 
and 


we climbed another 


ascent, 


came out on an exquisite little green 
lake with woody mountains reflected 
Nothing 


on its could be 


prettier than the path along this 


waters. 


shore, but it was not half so amusing 
to me as our entrance into the vil- 
lage of Yumoto, with its dozen inns 
by the road- 


at the very entrance, 


and no villagers: for, 
side, | saw at 
last the true Japan of my dreams, 
and broke out into carols of joy. In 


a wooden hut, open to all the winds, 
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and public as the road, men, women 
and children, naked as the mother 
that bore them, were sitting, stand- 
ing, soaking and drying themselves, 
as their ancestors had done a thou- 


sand years ago. 


To JOHN Hay 
Kioto, 9 September, 1886. 

Kioto at last! La Farge and | 
made an impressive entry at nine 
o'clock last night, with our suite, by 
moonlight, and this morning—at 
half past six o’clock—we are sitting 
on our verandah, looking out over 
the big city... . There is no kind of 
doubt that Japan is omoshirvi, a 
word we pronounce amushrvi, which 
means amusing, and is always ir 
use. Kioto is omoshirvi as we look 
over it; a sort of Japanese Granada. 
For two months we have heard and 
talked of nothing but Kioto, and 
here we are! Think of it, dissolute 
man! It is being in the new Jerusalem 
with a special variety of Jews. You 
see at once why La Farge and I are 
up and active at Six A.M. 

La Farge and |, after six days of 
boiled and furious activity at Yoko- 
hama, trying to get things done, 
which is something the Japanese 
never do, gave it up; but | would 
have given you a present if you 
could have seen us on our expedi- 
tion last Friday to what the old 
(Dat 
Butsu, or Great Buddha). This rem- 


books called the Dve hoots 


nant of the vanished splendor of 
Kamakura is about 
from Yokohama, and next to Kioto 


twenty miles 
and Narra, we have damned it per- 
sistently for two months because of 
the heat. | bought—for you or oth- 
ers—various specimens of so-called 
Kamakura lacquer, the only instance 
in human history where nacre has 
been used with success; and every 
time | saw the stuff, | cursed it be- 
cause | had not had energy to see 
the Dai Butsu. Last Friday we saw 
it, and as La Farge says, it is the 
most successful colossal figure in the 
world; he sketched it, and I, seizing 
the little priest’s camera, mounted 
to the roof of his porch, and, stand- 
ing on my head at an angle of im- 
possibility, perpetrated a number of 
Buddhism 
without shame at the mild contempt 


libels on Buddha and 
of his blessed little mustache, which 
is dcht Japanesisch of today. This ts 
not my story. | mention it in passing 
Kamakura, for we saw no more of 
the city which ts no longer existing 
or visible; but having lunched at a 
tea house, and watched a heavy 
shower make the roads hopeless, we 
were persuaded by the Ho-Houro, 
Japanese phoenix, an acute disease 
known as a travelling servant whose 
death in torture ts a matter only of 


hours—to return by way of the 
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beach of Enoshima. Although we 
knew that all view of Fuji—the only 
object of such a trip—was hopeless, 
we let ourselves in for what proved 
to be an hour’s walk over a soft 
sand-beach in a steam-bath. In half 
the distance La Farge fell into his 
jinrickshaw exhausted, and | tum- 
bled into the Pacific Ocean and swam 
or waded to the next village. When 
| tried to come out of the water, the 
surf covered me with black sand; my 
clothes were so wet that I could not 
get them on, and my boots were full 
of water. So I put on my coat, tied a 
yellow oil-paper rain-cover round 
my waist, and seating myself in my 
kurama, stuck my naked legs over 
whirled 
through the village like a wild In- 


the footboard, and was 


dian. The curious part of the matter 
was that in a mile of transit to the 
nearest tea-house, not even a child 
raised an eyelid of surprise, whereas 
La Farge, who followed later, in 
complete European costume, was 
received with enthusiasm. Evidently 
my outfit is the one expected from 
Americans in this country. We drove 
back to Yokohama afterwards in 
the dark, and I could not wonder at 
the calmness with which my legs had 
been received. As we drove through 
mile after mile of village without 
front walls, every house offered a 
dimly lighted study of legs in every 
attitude. My eyes still whirl with the 
wild succession of men’s legs, and cf 
women’s breasts, in every stage 
of development and decomposition, 
which danced through that obscu 
rity. 

On Sunday we took a French 
Kobe ts only 
the European settlement for Osaka 


steamer for Kobe... . 


and Kioto, a kind of waiting-room, 
to Yamanaka’s, towards whose shop 
1 am leading you. ... 

My trouble ts in the temptation to 
work, 
which ts the best I can get. ... None 


buy masses of indifferent 
of the things are large. Except for 
temples or gardens the Japs make 
few large things for themselves. 
Their small houses and low rooms 
are not suited to big ornament 
Everything you see of that sort, 
especially tall bronzes, porcelains 
and lacquers, unless it comes from 
temples or gardens, is made for ex- 
port and is not true Japanese. Things 
like /nros, lacquer boxes a few inches 
long; netsukes of ivory or wood; 
fukusas, or embroidered and woven 
stuffs like my eagle-and-ocean screen: 
swords: small kakimonos: tea-jars 
from two to twelve inches high: 
flower vases, porcelain or bronze, 
from ten inches to eighteen in 
height; in short, anything that will 
go on a table, or is easily handled, 
is Japanese domestic decoration 


The big vases, especially the big 


grotesque bird-flower-and-dragon 
vases, are never seen out of the shops 
in Yokohama. No Japanese ever 
dreamed of such decoration, except 
perhaps for a temple or some public 
place. All his best, choicest and Jap- 
sneeziest work is in little things to 
be worn, or to be shown to guests 
at his Cha-no-yu, or Tea-party, in a 
bare little about ten feet 
square, with walls of Chinese sim- 
plicity: white plaster and wood un- 
planed. ... 

Sunday, \2 Septr. This travelling 
is taking hold of my system. We can- 
not stand the pace. At our age occa- 
sional repose is a benefit. La Farge 
and | have jounced in kurumas, 
rattled through temples; asked ques- 
tions, and talked Japanese, or lis- 
tened to it, till we cower in fear be- 
fore every new suggestion. We are 
nauseated by curios; I detest tem- 
ples; he is persecuted by letters of 
introduction, and I, who have de- 
livered only one of mine, pass all my 
time trying to escape hospitality. At 
last I understand the duties of life. 
Never be hospitable to a traveller. 
He is only happy in freedom. Damn 
him, and let him go. 

Our Japanese interior is highiy 
amusing, but the joke is not rich 
enough for two. | find myself here 
with La Farge, T. Walsh, of Walsh, 
Hall & Co., two interpreters; a trav- 
elling servant; the 
Kioto’s secretary; three Kioto mer- 
chants; and madness! The temples 
are ordered to produce their treas- 


room, 


Governor of 


ures for us; the houses drag out all 
their ancestral properties, and very 
curious they are; the artists in por- 
celain, the dealers in curios, and 
even the schools we are expected to 
inspect as connoisseurs. Today we 
had three hours at the 
Kassiobawara San, an elderly mer- 
chant here, who happens to live in 
the oldest house in the city; then at 
noon we started in kurumas, with a 
stewing heat, for a river twelve 
miles off; then we shot what the Ho 
rabbits” for an hour, in a 
boat; we got through the rapids only 
to jounce for another hour or two 
in kurumas back to Kioto, where two 
makers of porcelain and a big curio 
dealer were sitting at the door of my 
room, 


calls “ 


and a Japanese gentleman 
waiting to call on La Farge.The 
Japanese gentleman sat till half past 
eleven, thereby driving us to wish 


was 


ourselves in bed or somewhere. 

All the same, since leaving Nikko 
we have just piled in the impressions. 
If we do not soon become masters 
of the Japanese science, we shall at 
least learn something of our own to 
take its place. We will turn out a new 
Japan of our own. La Farge has 
bought materials enough—vast 


mounds of rubbish—to construct a 


world of decoration, paint forests of 


pictures, and exhaust the windows of 
Christianity. | have learned so many 
new facts of which | am ignorant, 
that | could fill winter evenings with 
my want of knowledge. . . . 


THE END 





Pretty Summery 





Phoenix. , 
San Antonio. 86.2 
Tucson . 85.3 
Brownsville 85.1 
El! Paso . 83.6 
Miami 81.9 
San Juan, P.R 81.7 
Tokyo 80.2 
Honolulu . .79.0 
Rome By 
Raleigh . .77.4 
Washington, D.C. .76.6 
Salt Lake City . .76.3 
Philadelphia ay 


Zagreb, Yugoslavia.74.7 


Atlantic City 74.6 
Los Angeles . .74.1 
New York 74.1 
Providence .72.8 
Chicago ye? 
San Diego. .70.2 
Colorado Springs .7€.1 
Nantucket. .69.3 





AUGUST WEATHER 


GOING places this month? Here are last year’s average August 

temperatures for some favorite vacation spots. Daytime averages will 

be higher, nighttime averages lower, but the figures below are the best 
quick thumbnail guide. 


Minneapolis . 69.1 
Montreal 68.5 
Geneva . 68.0 
Warm 
Portland, Ore. . .67.9 
Beslm. ... . .67.6 
‘D Dartmouth, N Ss. 66.0 
Paris . ; 66.0 
London, . ,63.4 
Vancouver, B.C. . .63.1 
Leh, Kashmir .62.8 
Eastport, Me. .62.2 
San Francisco . 60.2 
Edmonton 59.7 
Shannon, Ireland. .59.7 
Oslo . 57.7 
a Scot. 56.6 
Cape Town 55.6 
Fairbanks 53.9 
Buenos Aires Re 
Cool 
Mt. Washington . .48.2 
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REDWOOD 
CPL 


\ew redwoods are sprouting in the Converse Basin, 


but centuries will pass before they match 
their ancestors — the 2000-ton giants 
felled ina lumbering operation that dwarfed 


the greatest feats of Paul Bunyan 


by JOR. CHALLACOMBE 


MENTION Converse Basin to an old-timer in California’s 
Sierra Nevada and he may tell you a story of the greatest of the 
redwood forests—a true story of lumbering adventure that 
shames the imaginary feats of Paul Bunyan. It’s a story of mus- 
tachioed men felling giant redwoods—some a massive two 
thousand tons—with ax and crosscut saw, and of floating 
them to market down a fifty-four-mile aerial flume. 

The mountain redwood, commonly called the California Big 
Tree, or Sequoia gigantea, is the big brother of the better-known 
Coast redwood, the Sequoia sempervirens, and is found only in 
the Sierra Nevada. The Big Tree can be thirty feet or more broad 
at the base, more than three hundred feet high, and four thou- 
sand years old. And Converse Basin, with its adjacent ridges and 
basins, held the finest, purest forest of these red giants in 
existence—nearly 8000 acres of deep timber dominated by red 
trees so huge the world at first refused to believe they existed. 

About all that is left of this great forest is a few acres to the 
south in what is now General Grant Grove. The rest was cut in 
the greatest freebooting lumbering adventure in history. Yet the 
irreparable destruction of these giant trees, which were already 
towering monuments when the Assyrians conquered Persia, 
helped awaken America to the need of conserving our scenic 
treasures and spurred the formation of our National Parks. 

During the 1880's and 1890's the entire West demanded lum- 
ber for homes, barns, stores, warehouses and granaries. The 
feverish economy of the Gold Rush had been replaced with 
enormous wheat and cattle ranches. Irrigation ditches had been 
run from the mountain rivers into the dry valleys, and the first 
orchards and vineyards were bearing. The money from these 
agricultural industries was there to build the country up, but 
there had to be lumber. 

In about 1884 or I&885 two big-time operators from San 
Francisco, Hiram C. Smith and A. D. Moore,came down to the 
San Joaquin Valley and looked over the timberland in the Sierra 
east of Fresno. What they saw probably gave them brain fever. 
For here were square miles of virgin timber—not only the usual 
pines, cedars and firs but also the great sequotas, one of which 
would equal ten big Western pine trees. And this rich timber- 
land was practically free for the asking. 

The two promoters first bought a small mill on the lower Mill 
Flat Creek and immediately began cutting pine with which to 
construct a flume. This flume, one of their most ambitious proj- 
ects, was eventually to be a fifty-four-mile-long wooden trough 
that turned and twisted its way down through the mountain 
canyons to the railroad at Sanger, in the valley far below. It was 
down this flume that Smith and Moore’s rough-cut lumber 
would be floated to market. At the same time, the framework for 
a larger mill was begun further up the creek at the new lumber 
town of Millwood; and Chinese laborers were put to work build- 
ing an earthen dam to store water for the flume. 

While these preparations were going on, Smith and Moore 
set the wheels in motion to acquire title to the Kings River 
Forest to the north and east, and to the timberlands beyond the 
forest along the Kings River, a total of 23,000 acres of virgin 
pine, fir, cedar and Big Tree. 

The Timber and Stone Act of 1878 was similar to the Home- 
stead Act. Any citizen could file on Continued on Page 82 


These photographs, made in the 1880's, show examples of ax work that 
was the artistic achievement of the woods. Champion axman Big Bill 
Mills (opposite, right), stands with his son-in-law, Bill Fauts, in an 
oversized undercut they made. Sunday (upper left) was the day for 


visitors and for taking pictures that would prove the axmen’s prowess. 











Continued from Page “ou 
a quarter section (160 acres) of tim- 
ber land that he 


had personally inspected the prop- 


alter swearing 


erty If he had no previous timber 


claim, his tithe would soon come 
through from Washington and the 
ncw 


owner would pay the land 


office, usually from $1.25 to $2.50 
per acre. Smith and Moore simply 
planned to round up as many idle 
men as needed, take them to the 


forest, have them file on various 
quarter sections, and pay them to 
deed the patents over to the new 
Kings River Lumber Company. For 
each quarter section the company 
paid at most $400 for the acreage plus 
a probable $100 to the dummy, plus 
another $25 to $50 for his expenses 
The Kings River Forest thus passed 
into the hands of the company. A 
few people were angry, protesting 
that a fraud had been committed 
But by the time what was happening 
was evident, the thing was done 


Hiram Smith and A. D. 
were plungers in the typical Amer 


Moore 
ican tradition. The layout of capital 
for the flume, the dam, and a new 
large mill—all necessary before a 
paying quantity of lumber could be 
delivered in the valley—was a big- 
scale gamble. The flume itself was an 
took 
years to build; by the time it was 
finished in 1889, it had cost $300,000 


and consumed millions of feet of the 


enormous venture that three 


finest knot-free lumber, Even today 
the thought of it excites the imagina- 
tion. Listen to an old-timer tell 
about the flume. He is a gaunt old 
man; his shirt hangs loosely on still- 
huge shoulders, and his leathery 
hands and broad wrists show a life- 
time of work 

“Back in the early days,” he says, 
“we didn't have any highways like 
today, so Smith and Moore built this 
flume to get their lumber out of the 
mountains. It was a wooden trough 
almost sixty miles long and filled 
with running water from Sequoia 
Lake. Lumber was dropped into the 
flume at Millwood and about fifteen 
taken out at 


hours later it was 


Sanger. The sides’of the flume were 
shaped like a big v, two and a half 
feet deep in the middle and three feet 
wide across the top. Since the flume 
went across deep ravines, it was 
built on wooden trestles—thousands 
of them. Sometimes the flume was as 
much as a hundred feet in the air, 
and later, when the flume was ex- 
tended upto Hume Lake, it was hung 
by cable from the edges of sheer 
cliffs five or six hundred feet above the 
canyon floor. Yes sir, that flume was 
something. It was pretty to look up 
one of those broad canyons and see 
that flume come swooping down in 


great curves like a flying serpent.” 
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The trough proved to be an eng!- 
Where before, 
lumber were la- 


neering sensation 
small amounts of 
boriously hauled down the danger- 
ous trails with a great log dragging 
behind lest the brakes give way, now 
250,000 board feet could be shipped 
in a ten-hour day. The company 
was at last in business. They had 
an “inexhaustible” supply of tim- 
ber, and they could deliver 

The operation of the flume was 
worked out to an exact system. 
After the lumber was rough-cut, the 
planks were stacked in the yards at 
Millwood to dry. Then they were 
made into bundles about a foot 
square and from twenty to twenty- 
eight feet long and fastened together 


at the ends with iron clamps. Six of 


Part of the General Noble redwood 


thick and 30 feet high 





over the steep grades and the lumber 
arrived with less damage. 

The flume herders also patrolled 
for lumber jams, leaks, weaknesses, 
or trees that might have fallen across 
the flume. herder 
found serious damage he telephoned 
Millwood and 
stopped the shipping until repairs 
were made. The catwalk beside the 
flume was only six to eight inches 
wide, and the edge of the flume was 
too low to be used as a hand railing. 
Yet the herders often ran along the 
narrow catwalk over trestles a hun- 
dred feet high, and thought little of it. 


Whenever the 


from his. station 


The most daring feat, however, 
was to ride the flume in a little boat. 
Listen again to the old man: 


a section 18 feet 


was cut in slabs, shipped to 


Chicago and reassembled for the Columbian Exposition, 
to prove that such forest giants lived in California. 


these “clamps” of lumber, tied end 
to end with rope, were slipped into 
the flume, and the train was off down 
the mountain to Sanger. 

Along the length of the flume were 
fifteen stations where the flume walk- 
flume 


ers, of lived. The 


grade of the flume at the stations was 


herders, 


almost level so that the herder could 
stop the trains and fasten them to- 
gether, until the lumber moved into 
Sanger in an almost continuous line. 
rhe longer trains moved more evenly 
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“When we had time off and wanted 
to go fishing, a few of us who were 
nervier than the others made little 
v-shaped boats and shot the flume 
as far as the Kings River—a four- 
thousand-foot drop in four miles. 
The fall to the river was not all at the 
same angle. We'd sail down the 
forty-five-degree grades faster than 
the wind, cussing ourselves for being 
fool enough to try the flume, and 
then we'd level off some and yell 
about what a good time we were 
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having. Then, all at once we'd go 
over the brink of another grade, 
and 
like eagles darting down between the 
canyon walls fifty miles an hour 
maybe faster—and sixty to a hun- 
dred feet above the rocks. 

“On the steepest grades we'd go 
faster than the water could flow. The 
front of the boat would smash into 
the slower-moving water, sloshing it 
out of the flume in great waves, and 
we'd skid to a stop on the steep dry 
walls. You had to be careful how you 
sat. If there was not just the right 
weight on the rear end, the water 
roaring down could knock the boat 
out of the flume. 

“When we reached the river, the 
grade lessened and we would get out 
at one of our check stations. Then we 
would go fishing and hike back up 
the catwalk with a mess of trout. 

“Those gosh-darn flume boats. 
The first time I rode one was in 1890. 
No one, I'll bet, was flying in 1890 
like we were in those boats. And that 
flume—there’s never been anything 
like that Kings River flume.” 

To the company, the flume was 
simply a means of transportation 
and they poured the lumber down it 
in an effort to make their investment 
pay. For almost ten years the logging 
crews worked out of Millwood, cut- 
ting the sugar pine, yellow pine, and 
the firs and cedars. So far, few red- 
woods had been cut, but as the crews 
moved northward they came to the 
Big Tree country, Converse Basin, 
the heart of the Kings River Forest. 

It would have been difficult to find 
any area more satisfying than Con- 
verse Basin. It is roughly a bowl, 
nearly six square miles and a thou- 
sand feet deep, ringed almost around 
with a 7000-foot ridge. Inside the 
bowl, a series of green meadows, 
some of them long and narrow, 


who-oo-oo-sh ! Why, we were 


others broad and spacious, stairstep 
down to the broad floor, which is 
covered with tall ribbony grass and 
red, orange and yellow wild flowers. 
Between the lush meadows, the slop- 
ing sides of the Basin were lined with 
a luxuriant forest—its dark golden 
trunks of yellow pine, the fluted 
reddish-brown columns of incense 
cedar, the gray-black masts of sugar 
pine, and the vast red-orange pillars 
of the Big Tree. The deep blue sky 
was almost obscured by the gently- 
moving green roof of the forest, and 
the floor was springy with the pine 
needles and twigs of many centuries. 
And among the trees lived deer, bear 
and other animals, and birds. 

The problems involved in cutting 
these ponderous trees and getting 
their {umber out of the walled Basin 
were baffling. The Big Trees weighed 
as much as 2000 tons! To fell them 


Continued on Page 81 
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features you ll want 


THE “TWO-TEN” HANDYMAN... 


One of three great new all-steel station wagons . . . all oflerin 


x new high 
compression power “a four-door converience . 


.. and such features as 








Power Steering.* (6 passengers folding rear seat.) 











TOWNSMAN.... 


Plenty of room for eight. Advanced 108 hep. Thrift-King”’ 
gearshift, or new 115-h.p. “Blue-Flame” 


transmission.* (Simulated wood-grain trim 


engine with standard 
engine with Powerglide automatic 


removable center and rear seat.) 
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. THE “ONE-FIFEY” HANDYMAN 


The new. low priced station wagon in the low-price field 


and like all other 1953 Chevrolets, offer 
operating ecomomy (f) pa 


yreat new 
Senger folding rear seat.) 


ivan 
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Years ahead oun 


only SKAN gives the positive protection 
of potented “Slide Cooling” the 
speed and ease of advanced “touch” 
fT ed 
a ee 
See SKAN today —3 beautiful blower- 
ee a ee oe oe es 
priced from $29.95. A product of G-M 
LABORATORIES INC 


before you show 


4280 NORTH KNOX AVENUE, CHICAGO 41, ILL 
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Sensational, New 


All-Weather, All-Climate Vacation Trailer 






LOOK AT  oweratataltechiiatties 
THE LUXURY Enema 
WE VE PACKED sulated. Heater. See TOUR.-IT 
1M, IN 15 FEET! at your dealer, or write for free 


literature and prices 


_ | NASHUA MEG. | 
} . 


Dept. 48 
7 . Box 98 1205 Hightower 
- I Linden,Me. Macon, Ga. 


TOURS - CRUISES 
TRAVEL SERVICES 


we 


SIGHTSELING YACHTS 
“AMERICA'S FAVORITE 
BOAT RIDE’ 


3 hour guided cruises 
around Manhattan Island 
See the STATUE OF LIBERTY 
— Manhattan's entire skyline! 


Daily 10:30, 11:00 A_M., 2:00, 
7:30, 3.00 6 6:00 P.M 


















CIRCLE LINE—38 Rockefeller Plaza, W.Y.C. + Phone Circle 66687 


Sept. 9 SCENIC ITALIAN , $895.00 
Sept. 22 SHORT LAND CRUISE 600.00 
Sept. 23 AUTUMN GRAND TOUR 955.00 
Oct. 14 GRAND TOUR, plus SPAIN 1085.00 
interested [) 1953 [) 1954 
Metropolilan Travel Seruice, Inc. 


Join Mencock Bidg. Boston, Mass. 
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without smashing them to pieces, to 
cut and move the enormous fifteen- 
and twenty-foot logs (fifty to 150 
tons each) with relatively primitive 
equipment, bluffs which 
might drop a thousand feet in half 
a mile—all these problems faced 
Smith and Moore. They ordered the 


around 


most modern steam equipment avail- 
able and went to work. 


In the latter part of the "90's, while 
logs were still being fed to the Mill- 
wood mill, a narrow-gauge railroad 
was laid upgrade through the can- 
yons to the foot of the high north 
ridge. From there narrow-gauge 
rails were laid up the side of the 
ridge to a gap almost a thousand 
feet above. The rails continued 
through the gap and down into the 
dark, fragrant, cathedrallike forest, 
passing then sharply down a steep 
canyon past meadows and red trees 
until the line ended in one of the 
large bottom meadows among the 
Big Trees. Here one of the largest 
mills in the Sierra was built. 

At the gap on the ridge a tre- 
mendous hoist, equipped with two 
miles of inch-and-a-quarter steel 
cable, was constructed to pull the 
heavy lumber cars up the long tram- 
way out of the Basin and lower them 
to the railroad. From there one of 
the recently developed mountain lo- 
comotives, the Shay engines, hooked 
onto the cars and took them down- 
grade to Millwood, where the lum- 


ber was dried and then flumed. 


In 1899 the mill at Millwood was 
stopped and the wood and mill 
crews—six or seven hundred men 
moved to Converse Basin. They took 
with them the new steam donkey en- 
gines that replaced the bull and horse 
teams which had supplied power for 
dragging in the woods. These en- 
upright boilers with winches 
in front of them 


gines 
were mounted on 
sleds. By hooking their cables onto 
trees or stumps the donkeys could 
pull themselves around the woods 
and into convenient locations for 
work. Not too much could have been 
done with the great logs without 
these donkey engines. 

The chute crews began immedi- 
ately cutting wide paths up the draws 
into the woods. In these paths they 
constructed log chutes made of trees 
they had felled. The chutes were at 
their simplest two logs, each maybe 
eighteen inches in diameter, im- 
bedded in the ground with a space of 
eighteen inches between them. Flat 
surfaces, slanting inward, were adzed 
on the tops of the logs so they would 
cradle the great trunks as they were 
pulled down to the mill. Sometimes 
on rocky hillsides or across ravines 
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the chutes were built up on founda- 
tions of other logs, all notched and 
carefully fitted together, log-cabin 
fashion, so that the heavy log trains 
would not break them apart. Today 
the caterpillar tractor drags logs in 
from the forest, but in 1899 the long 
chutes twisting down and around the 
hiils were as good a solution for 
mountain lumbering as was the 
flume for delivering the lumber to the 
valley. When the chutes were com- 
pleted, men called “chute greasers” 
swabbed the rails with animal grease 
so the logs would slide easily. The 
fellers were already at work: the first 
great logs were on the ground and 
being rolled toward the chutes. 








terrain onto which the trees would 
fall, mostly rocky, uneven and steep. 
When the tons of britthe wood hit 
any unevenness on the ground, the 
thousands of 
chunks. Little was left of the trunk to 
be chuted to the mill. Millions of 
board feet of lumber were lost before 
beds” 


cushioned strips onto which the tree 


tree exploded into 


the first “falling leveled, 


could fall—were devised. A crew of 
seven or eight swampers cleared the 
strip where the head feller planned to 
drop his tree. They chopped smaller 
trees, dug out stumps and rocks and, 
after leveling the ground, covered it 
thickly with springy branches, small 


trees and other debris—the slash 


The felling of a Big Tree was an epic. The great mass 


died in a wild, thundering cataclysm, leaving a broad 


hole in the roof of the forest 


and in the sum of life. 


When the tree hit, the ground quaked and quaked again. 


The fellers were the artists of the 
woods. Their skills were compared 
their 


and argued by helpers, o1 


“swampers.”” They were the men 
looked up to, for they had the re- 
sponsibility of laying the Big Tree 
down so that it could be used. Cut- 
ting most any tree down is a job for 
boys compared to felling a Big Tree. 

Moreover, there were forces that 
tended to destroy the Big Trees when 
they were felled: the weight of the 
tree; the characteristics of the 
wood—wonderfully impervious to 


rot and decay, but very brittle; the 


AtGtst 


which would cushion the fall. The 
job took nearly as long as felling the 
tree—usually from four to eight 
days. Even then, the beds were not 
always entirely effective. The trunks 
sometimes cracked, but much good 
wood could still be taken out 
While this was going on, the big 
men of the woods were making the 
hinge in the base of the tree on which 
the trunk would pivot down to the 
bed. First, a scaffold was built above 
the base swell-—anywhere from six to 
twenty feet above the ground. The 
axmen, standing on this scaffold, be- 








gan chopping a great notch, six to 
eight feet high, into the side toward 
which the tree would fall. 

The making of this undercut, 
which sloped six feet into the tree, 
quickly became the great artistic 
achievement of the lumber camps. 
Any swamper could take one of the 
double-bitted make a 
roughly hewn undercut that would 


axes and 


do the job. But the professional ax- 
men made every stroke count, send- 
ing chips of wood spinning ten to 
twenty feet from the tree. One old 
lumberman, reminiscing, said, “It 
was good to see the axes going in at 
the right places every time. Two good 
axmen, one right and one left, kept a 
sort of rhythm that was a pleasure to 
watch. And when they were through, 
that would be flat 


undercut and 


smooth. No sir, you wouldn't see 
deep ax gouges or uneven places 
across the face of that undercut. Just 
as flat as if it had been sawed!” 

Of all the excellent axmen at Con- 
verse, Big Bill Mills was without 
doubt the best. Everyone there seems 
agreed io this. A broad-shouldered, 
deep-chested man, he has been re- 
membered variously. Some say he 
stood six feet two inches and weighed 
220 pounds; others say he was six 
feet four or five and weighed at least 
240. With his great size, his face 
adorned with the bold mustache, 
and his boisterous rough humor, he 
was typical of the era. 

“Sometimes in the evening after 
work,” his daughter-in-law recalls, 
“he might be walking by the store or 
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electricity to run them, about big 
new cars. With a wink they point 
out squaws with permanents, walk- 
ing down the street in evening dress 
at high noon. “The Government 
until 
they've been taught how to spend 


shouldn't give them money 
it,” you're told. You hear of Indians 
driving blind drunk, and that they 
can’t handle liquor, which ts some- 
thing the whites could give lessons on 
And you hear the oil stories, the 
ones you've heard about every oil 
field in the world. The one you like 
best is about the Watkins Man. He 
had a barren farm and a fertile wife 
and a battered car for selling his 
Watkins products, and then one day 
they struck oil on his farm. He took 
one look at the black stuff spurting 
from the ground and rushed into 
own for the one thing he always had 
irned for, a gleaming new Lin- 
In. Soon the Watkins Man was 
ch, but unhappy. He had nothing 
to do. So he loaded up his Lincoln 
with Watkins products and returned 
to his route, selling the stuff at cost 
because he didn’t need the money. 
At Vernal, you find the town on 
the upbeat after a local recession, 
and you learn that an oil boom 
comes during drilling operations. 
Once wells are down and flowing, 
your drilling crews move away and 
the bottom drops out of your boom. 
Vernal is an isolated metropolis of 
2842 people. In the old days the dis- 
tance from markets made the going 
tough. You remember as a kid when 
Vernal and 


your mother said what a blessing it 


relatives called from 


would be when the railroad went 


through. “Blessing?” came the ap- 


palled reaction. ““We never hope to 


live to see the day The old-timers 


had an unholy fear of Gentiles com- 
ing with the railroad. The railroad 
never did come, but oil and hardtop 
road brought Gentiles and strangers. 
National Monument 
spraddles the Utah-Colorado line 


Dinosaur 


next.door to Vernal, and after peer- 
ing at a barren ledge containing 
vague Outlines of what once were 
bones and now are rock like the rest 
of the ledge, you sympathize with 
the lady tourist alongside you. “Did 
we,” she asks bleakly, “come 350 
miles to see this?” For once Utah 
doesn't live up to its billing. But if 
it’s scenery you want, Split Moun- 
tain, right next door, can make you 
bones. Split 
Mountain is exactly what its name 


forget the so-called 
implies. The gorge of the Green cuts 
through its middle from peak to base. 
And here you're in color again. 
Vernal is like Blanding—the only 
surfaced road is back the way you 
came. But youcan “earn” your scen- 
ery north on State 44 over the Uintas 
to Manila. Red Canyon and Horse- 
shoe Canyon, on the way, make you 
feel it was effort well spent. And you 
wonder if the Utah genius for pro- 
saic names for breath-taking scenes 
might have a sly system behind it. 
Perhaps Dinosaur Monument fell 
on its face for you because its name 
had fired your imagination. No 
amount of previous build-up can 
spoil a spectacle named Goosenecks, 
Dead 


Canyon; these take you completely 


Horse Point, or Horseshoe 
ind delightfully by surprise. 

At Manila, you're smack up 
against the Wyoming line, and you 
have to leave Utah again to get back 
into it, cutting across the southwest 
corner of Wyoming to Evanston. 
Here at a café the inevitable rack of 
picture post cards displays two 
scenes of native 


Wyoming, two 


dozen of Utah. There could be no 
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greater tribute to Utah’s scenic at- 


tractions 

There are two routes into Utah 
from Evanston. One takes you north 
alongside Crawford Mountain to 
Bear Lake, lying across the Utah- 
Idaho line. Bear Lake has the un- 
real, picture-post-card, blue-green 
intensity of Canada’s famed Lake 
Louise, and from it you go over the 
hump and down Logan Canyon, a 
gem among the state’s many can- 
yons. (Incidentally, there is a Mor- 
mon Temple at Logan, one at Manti, 
incentral Utah, and one down in the 
southwest corner of the state at St. 
George. Rumor has it that here, 
away from the tourist crush, inter- 
ested Gentiles occasionally get a 
peek inside the doors, which doesn't 
happen at Salt Lake City.) The 
other route from Evanston is down 
Echo Canyon, with its red cliffs and 
weird erosions; and then, in the 
afternoon, you come into Weber 
Canyon and into another typical 
Utah scene—cars parked along the 
stream and fishermen casting across 
the waters. Most Utah men live 
minutes from a trout stream rippling 
imong unsurpassed scenery, and to 
look at the number of fishermen, 
practically everybody takes advan- 
tage of it. But there are still fish for 
those who know how. And it goes 
deeper than that. “When things go 
wrong, When I get in a fight with the 
wife, when the kids are impossible 
and the world goes to hell,” a fisher- 
man tells you, “there’s nothing an 


hour on the river can't cure.” 


As you travel the state you see 
everywhere the great new Church 
houses-—ward chapels for local con- 
gregations, stake houses for groups 
of wards. This ts the current passion 
in this land of high fevers. Through 


out the tour you hear stories of 


wards overextending themselves, of 


faithful Saints mortgaging their 
homes in the furious competition to 
equal or better the neighboring ward 
chapel 

You stop one late afternoon for 
ice cream at a stand just across the 
street from a great new ward chapel. 
The lady at the counter tells you it 
has just been dedicated. That means 
paid for, The Mormons don’t ded- 
icate a debt to the Lord. 


“Frankly, we didn't want to start 


it,’ the good sister says. “Some of 


us were bitterly opposed. But the 
stake presidency pushed it through. 
The ones who decide are the ones 
who can afford tt. Once tt was ap- 
oroved there was nothing to do but 
do it 

“The assessment for us was $1500, 
That's cash, and it wasn't easy to 
scrape it up. We also raised a ward 


calf; everybody raised something, a 
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calf or a sheep or chickens or grain 
to sell for the building fund. Women 
took over extra duties so the men 
would be free to work on the ward 
house. The men went into the moun- 
tains and cut timber and sawed it, 
so the rough lumber didn’t cost any 
cash. Everybody worked on the con- 
struction and finish and decoration. 
But even so, it cost $150,000. The 
Church puts up half of that. It was 
a struggle. We had our regular tith- 
ing on top of it all, and they're al- 
ways dollaring you for something. 

“Then came the big push, to 
finish it and be out of debt so it 
could be dedicated for Stake Con- 
ference.’ She sighs. “I don’t know 
how we did it—somehow we did.” 

Then she smiles, and her face 
softens as she looks across the street. 
“Isn't it beautiful?” she whispers. 
“Isn't it lovely? I'm so fortunate, 
right here all day long where | can 
look at it. I just love that steeple, 
and the way the roof slants, and 
oh, everything about it is just per- 
fect! And now it’s over with I’m so 
glad we made the sacrifice! Don’t 
you think it’s wonderful?” 

Yes, you agree, you think it’s 
wonderful, and you drive on in the 
twilight feeling warm from her 
warmth, knowing it is wonderful 
and she is wonderful and the other 
seventy-nine families of the ward are 
wonderful. 

Utah is a rich field for research 
into the birth of new religions, and 
you spend an evening with each of 
four founders and prophets of new 
sects, as well as an entertaining after- 
noon with a gentleman who has his 
own private model which he figured 
out and proved strictly by mathe- 
matics. But you learn not to discuss 
this type of research at random. One 
of the great intellectual hobbies of 
Utah ts research into the origins of 
Mormonism but this ts a secret pur- 
suit, discussed in strict confidence. 

You find, on all levels. a blanket 
intolerance for contrary belief, pe- 
culiar among a people who have 
suffered so violent a history because 
of intolerance. “Let's not go to seed 
on tolerance,” a university profes- 
sor tells you. “Let's maintain a little 
healthy bigotry.” This candor and 
lack of hypocrisy is refreshing, at 
least. Religion is based more on 
faith, after all, than on intellectual 
proof, and if you believe your brand 
is right, then that makes all the others 
wrong 

Mixed in with the co-operative 
tradition in Utah you find rugged 
individualism that really has knobs 
on. You can lead the Peculiar Peo- 
ple, but don’t try to shove them. 

“The creamery penalized me 
ninety dollars a month because my 
milk was too rich,” a Utah Valley 
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man tells you. “Said people didn’t 
want cream in their milk any more. 
Maybe they're afraid to let people 
get a taste of good Jersey milk.” 
And, rather than reduce the quality 
of his milk, he sold out and got a 
job. 

“Salt Lake is the worst city in the 
world to do business in,” you're 
told by an individualist who moved 
to Ogden. “Rebates, kickbacks, dis- 
counts—my hell, practically every- 
body in Salt Lake can get it whole- 
sale. Here | make twice the money 
for half the work.” 

He has developed a business that 
is ideal for Utah, where nearly ev- 
erybody owns a small apartment- 
sized piano: he shrinks old pianos. 
He can't really reduce the size of a 
piano, because of the framework 
which holds the strings, but he 
makes it /ook smaller. He cuts down 
the wooden case, leaving the string- 
plate sticking up out of it, and then 
he conceals this with a box of mir- 
rors. The piano is no smaller but 
thanks to the mirror trick it appears 
to be, and Utah is queueing up to 
get old pianos made into optical 
illusions. 


You learn that Utah has gained 
25 per cent in population in the last 


decade, as people poured into the 


Wasatch Oasis, the narrow strip of 


fertile land that runs down the cen- 
ter of the state from above Ogden to 
below Provo. Here in north-central 
Utah there’s an industrial boom, and 
if you were born in Provo it’s a 
shock to return to the country town 
of memory to find it such a bustling 
industrial city that there’s a smog 
problem. 

The old home, where your mother 
sull lives, is now next door to an 
apartment house. Ernie Hansen’s 
neighborhood grocery is gone and 
with it the houses of an entire block, 
to make room for the big Sears 
store. The old Roylance orchard ts a 
subdivision, the First Ward pasture 
a golf course, the city dump on East 
Center a city park. 

Cities traditionally grow west- 
ward, the east sides degenerating 
into slums. Just to be different, all 
Utah cities grow eastward, and on 
the east foothills of Provo where 
there was nothing but sagebrush are 
now the showplaces of Snob Hill. 

The mountains rise so abruptly 
into the morning sky that strangers 
in town tell you of an uneasy feeling 
that the peaks might topple over on 
them. And with autumn these over- 
whelming slopes are huge crazy 
quilts of raw color. Beyond the end 
of University Avenue to the north is 
Timpanogos, majestic and alone, 
12,008 feet. Timp is a local institu- 
tion, featured in publicity, held in 
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deep reverence. There is a commu 
nity hike up its slopes each summer, 
people swarming to its summit by the 
hundreds; and in July a ski meet ts 
held on its high snows. 

You make the fifty-mile Alpine 
Loop that circles Timp, seeing the 
convoluted cliffs of Provo Canyon, 
and Bridal Veil Falls, the prodigal 
autumn color of the woods and the 
power of sheer rock towering into 
the eternal snow above timberline. 
You walk into the viscera of the 
mountain at Timpanogos Cave Na- 
tional Monument, and find deep in- 
side the cave the great heart-shaped 
stalactite, moist and blood-red. 
There are strict rules against touch- 
ing any of the formations, and you 
wonder what would happen if you 
did; would the mountain tremble if 
you put out a hand to touch its 
heart? You go down American Fork 
Canyon to complete the Loop, and 
return to Provo. 

When you feel a bit pensive about 
the passing of a country town you're 
told, “My hell, its gone anyhow 
now; let’s look ahead.” Provo ts 
proud of its $21,000,000 annual pay- 
roll. “But now we're geared to indus- 
try,” the city editor of the Herald 
tells you. ““We used to go along in 
our small-town way and nothing 
much affected us. Now the first ru- 
mor of a steel strike throws business 
into a tailspin.” 

You find a curious rivalry between 
industry and education. Until a dec- 
ade ago, Provo was The University 
City. Then with the arrival of 
Geneva Steel it became The Steel 
City, and the Brigham Young Uni- 
versity was relegated to a seat far in 
the rear, behind a post. Then the 
brethren reached out and plucked a 
Mormon lawyer from Washington, 
D.C., to be president of the Church 
university, and things began hap- 
pening. Ernest L. Wilkinson ts an 
executive, a hard worker, a driver, a 
man who gets things done, rather 
than a lofty intellectual. He repre- 
sented the Utes in putting the bite 
on the Great White Father for 
thirty-two million. Utah natives 
stand in awe of success like this; by 
now the story’s grown, it was sixty- 
five million and his fee the largest 
in history. “When he wants a new 
building for the campus he just goes 
to Salt Lake and comes back with 
the money,” you're told. “He knows 
where the bear sleeps.” 

You go up on the hill to see what 
is happening and are absolutely lost 
on the campus of your Alma Mater. 
The new buildings have dwarfed 
and misplaced the old ones. There 
are no landmarks left. The biggest 
and most prominent building on the 
campus in your day was the library, 
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and now you can’t find it; an under- 
grad (a mere boy; 
college 


they sure go to 
young these days) has to 
you the way. The throb 
jackhammers fills the academic air 
as workmen swarm over three and a 
quarter million dollars of additional 
construction. 


show 


When you attended these hal- 
lowed halls there were about 1500 
students and a chilling rumor that 
the Church was going to turn the 
school over to the state or back to 
the Indians. Now they enroll a 
freshman class of 3000. You pick up 
a campus paper and admire an ad 
for gals’ underwear, featuring a 
photograph of a fetching young 
thing wearing a bra and Pantie Gir- 
dle P-17. Yes, things have changed 
at dear old BY 

The BYU 


faiths, on condition they 


since your day. 

admits students of all 
observe 
the Mormon moral code and iake a 
two-hour each 


class in_ religion 


quarter. The base of religious in- 
struction is broad, and a student 
can select courses in psychology of 
religion, religious philosophy, the 


Old Testament, history of religion 
and kindred subjects without being 
exposed to Mormon doctrine. Thus 
any Gentile may, at his own risk, 


enroll if he meets the academic 


standards. But the risk is real, for 
some 25 per cent of the Gentile stu- 
dents are baptized as converts be- 
fore graduation, and there is the 
added hazard of marrying a Mor- 
mon gal met at school and joining 
the Church eventually. The Y is one 


of the most marryin’ schools in the 


world. Last year every member of 


the student body executive council 
got married—in fact they all mar- 
ried each other. 

Along with the frank recognition 
that gals do wear bras and Pantie 
P-17's 


Girdle you find more evi- 


dence of religious consciousness 


than there was back in the cynical 
30°s. The athletic teams now pray 
before each contest, a custom ini- 
tiated by the players, not their eld- 
ers. Students used to attend Church, 
if at all, in town. Now the school has 
two branches of religious services, 
and 1200 devout undergrads crowd 
into Campus Branch, their desire 
to bear testimony so great that the 
procedure has been put on an as- 
sembly-line basis. All those who feel 
impelled to tell of their personal con- 
viction of the Gospel’s truth and the 
Divine agency of its Prophet are 
asked to stand, and from the young 
army that arises are selected a lucky 
two dozen who receive numbered 
cards. There are two traveling mi- 
crophones, and as holder of card 
No. | bears his testimony the holder 


of card No. 2 gets ready at the other 


mike, every moment being utilized, 
bearing testimony by the numbers. 
You leave the campus with one 
more evidence of size and change. 
They now have campus police, who 
have given you a parking ticket. 
And as you complete your tour of 
the state you notice that education 
has vanquished industry. 
signs urge tourists to visit 
The University City.” 


The new 
“Provo, 


You head west to leave the state, 
through Grantsville and past the 
corner of stone wall sticking from 
the sagebrush that once was the 
house where your mother grew up 
in a plural family during the brief 
flowering of the Principle in Utah. 
You look back for a last glimpse of 
the trade mark of the old Mormon 
towns, the Lombardy poplars, and 
then you head west over the salt 
flats, the great and bitter barrier 
upon which for thousands of square 
miles there is no bush nor twig nor 
weed nor blade of grass nor living 
thing (but have you seen it bloom 
pink at the sunset and violet at the 
dawn?). The salt flats isolate the 
State on the west as do the Uinta 
Mountains and Great Salt Lake on 
the north, the broken canyon and 
and the 
You 


are leaving this physical island with 


mesa country on the east, 
Grand Canyon on the south. 


in which a 
peculiar people live their religion as 
a way of life. 


its strange mental wall, 


You've put 5000 miles and four 
new tires on your car, you've been to 
the end of every major road in Utah 
and several minor ones. You've got 
enough material for a book, but 
what is the essence of it? What 


story would you tell that would 
typify Utah? 

Would it be about the rainmaker”? 

The irrigation ditches were run- 
ning dry and the crops were burning 
up, so the county supervisors agreed 
to hire a rainmaker to end the 
drought—for a fee reported at $100,- 
000. The local Stake Presidency be- 
came incensed. This was throwing 
money down a rathole. Had people 
lost their faith? The way to get rain 
was to pray for it. So some prayed 
and some paid, and some to maki 
sure both prayed and paid. For three 
weeks nothing happened. Then one 
day some clouds drifted over. The 
faithful put on a big burst of prayer 
and the rainmaker put his machines 
into high gear. And down came the 
glorious rain, and that delicious 
moist smell arose from the parched 
earth. And then the rain quit. It had 
Phat 


was several years ago, but a violent 


hardly dampened the surface. 


argument is still raging in the 


county—what brought the rain, the 


machines or the prayer? 











Or would it be about the Priest- 
hood meeting? 


A faithful Saint, a relative of 


yours, was coming to the end of a 
long and devout life, but was de- 
termined to climb out of his sickbed 
to go to Priesthood meeting. He 
hadn't missed Priesthood in forty 
years and he wasn’t going to now 
especially now. When the bishop 
phoned, as he did each day to find 
out how the good brother was, the 
wife said she didn’t know what to 
do. “I don’t think he should miss 
Priesthood meeting,” the bishop 
said. “It means so much to him.” 
And so as the good Saint lay upon 
his deathbed the Priesthood Quorum 
gathered at his house rather than in 
Church, and his bedroom became, 
for this once, a holy place of worship. 
He had gone to Church all his life; 
now the Church had come to him. 
Maybe neither of these. Maybe 
it’s impossible to roll Utah into a 


ing mountains sailing on their peaks. 
At Bonneville, where the fastest 
things on wheels have sped, you turn 
onto the blinding surface and open 
your car up. It’s rough up to fifty, 
then it begins smoothing out and 
then you're floating over the vast 
table of salt and it’s just a question 
of time and nerve and gasoline. You 
head back to the highway dismayed 
that you couldn't crack ninety, and 
soon you're in Wendover, the state 
line, and spraddling the line is the 
biggest mannikin in the world, 
greeting your entrance into Nevada 
with the sign, ““Where the West Be- 
gins.” 

At first this seems strange, but after 
you get into Nevada you realize how 
right it is. You haven't been in the 
West. In physical layout the villages 
of Utah are New England. You 
haven't found Western clothes, cus- 
toms, language or mental attitude. 
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Utah, Brigham Young's and Joseph Smith's contribution to these United 
States, has offered verbal as well as territorial gifts. Some of Utah's donations 
to our written and spoken word, as listed in Dr. Mitford M. Mathews’ A Dic- 
tionary of Americanisms (University of Chicago Press), follow. nai 
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UTE and UTAH were both originally names for the primitive Shoshonean 
Indians whose territory covered much of what is now Utah, Colorado and New 
Mexico. When the latter term was finally adopted as the name for the territory 
(in 1850) spelling slowly became uniform. Up tll then and for a short time 
thereafter, it had wavered between Eutaw, Yutta, Utaw and Uta. 
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UTAHAN is the awkward designation for a native of the state. Perhaps a 
movement could be got under way to give back to them the simpler and more 
easily pronounceable Ute, or Deseretian (see Deseret below). 


MORMON is the popular name for a member of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints, founded by Joseph Smith in Fayette, N.Y., in 1830. It is 
also the unofficial name of the church itself. Some specifically Utah combina- 
tions are MORMON CITY, for Salt Lake City, and MORMON BUGGY for the 
buggy with the (white) fringe on top. 





TABERNACLE, borrowed from the Biblical term, means in Utah a Mormon 
place of worship, is particularly applied to the world-famous domed structure | 
in Temple Square, Salt Lake City. 


DESERET, a word from The Book of Mormon, was the official Mormon 
name for the state. In this usage it signified the Land of the Honey Bee. It 
survives in local place names and in such institutions as The Deseret News 
(Salt Lake City newspaper). 





the Captured Flavor of this fine wine flatters any food i 


DESERET ALPHABET. More impressive than word contributions is this at- — outdoors or in! A dry, Cnsp red wine, it's great m 
tempted introduction of a new alphabet by Brigham Young in 1857, Some 
credit Joseph Smith with its invention, others attribute it to an English convert 
to Mormonism, George D. Watt. The Deseret News was printed in this alpha- 
bet for some time, and in 1869 an edition of the Book of Mormon used it. This 
brand-new calligraphy (see illustration below) was a precaution against spies and 
enemies among the Gentiles (all non-Mormons), but it never caught on to 
any degree. The explanation of the alphabet is still a Mormon secret. 
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| those tall wine coolers, too. Try Taylor's Claret next 


time—taste the difference. 

GIFT TO GIVE? 
Make it a gift of Taylor's Wines 
or Champagnes—in a handsome 
gift carton (at stores, where 
legal). Perfect for hard-to- 
please friends! 





The Taylor Wine Company 
Vineyardists and Producers 
Hammondsport, New York 


TAYLOR'S 


NEW YORK STATE 
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From the famous cellars at Hammeondsport, New York 
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A happy marriage of water and earth takes 
place where the St. Lawrence and the Thou- 
sand Islands meet and pool their bless- 
ings. The river, purified steadily by its 
underwater springs, flows clean and clear 

as pretty Sally Benton, submerged at left, 
proves-to every man’s satisfaction. The is- 
lands stretch in a broken field for miles, 
refreshingly sharp and distinct as those 
below, which make up the choice cluster 
still known as the “millionaires” colony.” 


oo. | THE 
THOUSAND 
ISLANDS 


os ART ge aoe 


You no longer have to be a millionaire 
to get the most from a river vacation in this 


place of a thousand pleasures 


by DONALD WAYNE 


THE Thousand Islands were christened by Frenchmen, put 
on the map by American millionaires, and consecrated e@ 
parte by a salad dressing. Today this pretty river paradise 
thrives on its true destiny, which is one of romp and plea 
ure. You can call it prophetic that the lroquots looked out yf 
on the islands and saw them as Manitonna, the “Garden of 
the Great Spirit”™-—a preview, so to speak, of the happy 
hunting grounds——and inevitable that /es Milles Isles of the 
ill-fated French, who paddled up and down the river carrying 
muskets and rosaries, should evolve into a boat-imad play 
ground; for the Thousand Islands are too perfectly suited to 
the joys of summer to have become anything else 
Here is a lovely archipelago of wooded islands strung out 
from the porta! of Lake Ontario down through fifty or sixty 
miles of the upper St. Lawrence River. Here ts an angles 
heaven, and a place where a man can find an island the size 
of his soul, The region ts alive with gay summer crowds and 
the noise of boats, and with bright litthe towns that har é 
monize with the cool, sunny mood of the islands, It exude 
a romance of summer castles built by forgotten millionan 
its plutocratic fable now worn thin by the tourtst boats, At 
night its lights twinkle like extra stars, reviewing a nostalgi 
memory of Japanese lanterns and the heyday of Victorian 
summers. If a star moves, it ts a freighter passing in th 
blanket of night to the Great Lakes; and you see the ship 


in the daytime, too, moving in the deeper channel, alway 






silent against the monkey chatter of small pleasure craft 
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One of the first things you learn when you 
come here is to speak of the islands collectively as 
“the river,” a folkish salute to the maternal in- 
fluence of the St. Lawrence. Bold and richly 
wooded, these children of the great waterway 
range in size from Wolfe and Wellesley, which 
ure measured in square miles, down through an 
infinity of shapes and sizes to tiny Tom Thumb, 
the smallest with a name. There are island groups, 
islands that are just numbers, and a scattered 
host of mere pimples of rock just big enough to 
hold a tree, some tufts of grass and a roost of 
river terns. 

This last category complicates the question, 
always so urgent to visitors, of how many 
islands there are. The number is still a matter 
of dispute; totals range between 1500 and 1700, 
with an official tab arbitrarily set at 1692—a 
number generally quoted, it may be said, more 
as a point of departure than as a fact. 


The islands are divided about half and half 


between Canada’s Ontario Province and New 
York State. The resulting international boundary 
is probably the most zigzag political line ever 
devised. It was designed, back in 1822, to course 
through the main channels without touching any 
of the islands, and on the map it suggests a 
drunken doodle made by addled cartographers. 
This mad zigzaggery, which rum runners during 
Prohibition days exploited to strategic advan- 
tage, is often embarrassing to fishermen who find 
themselves in the wrong waters with the wrong 
license (the safe thing to do is get two). It also 
gives your excursion-boat guide (trips around the 
islands are generally classed as international 
tours) a chance to have some fun as he details 
the river's phenomenal features. When your boat 
is approximately at the border he announces it 
“The St. Lawrence,” he goes on, “is the world’s 
purest river, It has a granite bottom and purifies 
itself throughout every six hours with fresh un- 
derwater springs. That's why it’s so remarkably 
clear. And now, if you look down, you may catch 
a glimpse of the boundary line shimmering below 
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the surface.” Gullible tourists invariably look, 
and some insist that they see it. 

Boat tours are the river’s biggest single in- 
dustry, stemming out of all the mainland towns. 
One of the first things I did, soon after arriving 
at the pleasant little village of Alexandria Bay, 
was to take one of these excursions. It was a 
blue, dazzling morning, typical of the Thousand 
Islands. Alexandria Bay was already buzzing 
with caravans of tourists and the gay rataplan of 
boats—an orchestral theme that begins the day, 
fades into aagteady background roar, and peters 
out around dusk, when the theme changes to 
one of lively resort night life. Even then, how- 
ever, you hear the boats sporadically—the island 
people making social rounds, or a “searchlight” 
cruise, or some lorn fisherman who thinks the 
bass bite better after dark. 

The boating whirl ts busiest around Alexandria 
Bay, because this ts the accepted resort capital of 
the Thousand Islands, the only competition on 
the New York side coming from Clayton, about 
twenty-two miles west. Alexandria Bay 
Bay, as you soon come to call it 


or the 
could hardly 
look less like a capital—a town without much 
more to it than a single short main street, a few 


hotels and a grassy patch of river shore. 


This informal little town has a hereditary air 
of the fishing village it was before millionaires 
“discovered” the river about eighty years ago. 
Impressed with its beauty and seclusion, they set 
up a regime of lavish estates and fancy island 
castles in the vicinity of the Bay. The village was 
caught in the glamorous overflow and swept upin 
elegant times. Later, when the Millionaire Colony 
drooped and auto travel ushered in a new vaca- 
tion picture, the elastic little town adapted itself 
to renovated values. Today you can look out 
across its inshore waters and stll see Bonnie 
Castle and Boldt Castle, now mere nostalgic 
monuments to a glittering yesterday. Down the 


main street, these summer days and nights, come 


the inexpensive bus tours and the week-end 
crowds that years ago would have spread apo- 
plexy and ulcers among the millionaires. 

The transition from the pompous to the pop- 
ular is reflected in the rambling century-old Hotel 
Crossmon, where gentlemen guests in lurid hab- 
erdashery and their ladies in ham-filled slacks 
parade against a décor of faded Victorian ele- 
gance. The Crossmon survives as the last of the 
river's famous old hotels, but it has been progres- 
sively face-lifted from time to time in keeping 
with the switch from plush parlors, mandolins 
and Japanese lanterns to a six-piece dance band 
and neon lights, until today it gives the impres- 


gion of a dowager duchess flaunting shocking 
réd bloomers. 


| found the Crossmon a pleasant place. Often, 
coming in off the river in the late afternoon, | 
Would find a whole scheme of new faces in the 
high-posted dining room—the bus-tour parties 
that would be gone after breakfast. My table was 
by the window, where | could watch the breath- 
taking sunset splash its colors over the river and 
héar a lone boat, perhaps, making its late way 
downstream. Time then for an after-dinner stroll 
thtough the village in the balmy summer twilight, 
or to sprawl in a wicker chair on the porch and 
chat with one of the proprietors, old “Cap” 
THomson, a genial, stocky little man with a fund 
of reminiscences about the river. “Cap” is the cus- 
tomary title of many old-timers, but Cap Thom- 
son Wears his monicker like a degree. | have often 
thought of him since, in a colloquial way, as 

Mr. Thousand Islands. 
“Y@o take the young folks today,” Cap says 
in (WE gathering dusk, as street lights begin to 
fir in the town. “Why, years ago, a man went 
i in a canoe or a skiff, and he stayed on the 
fiver all day. What do you get now? A lot of 
fei. And they don’t catch near the fish they 
to. Scare “em away with all the noise, is all 

itiey do.” 

I Weave Cap and walk up the street. Now, with 
the ettiberant night 


Continued on Page 94 
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A gallery of Thousand Islands sights and celebri- 
ties: Hydroplanes, far left, streak past Heart 
Island and its romantic Boldt Castle, reminder 
of the glittering days when millionaires had 
this playground to themselves. Now smaller homes 
are the rule; one perches practically awash on 
a rock named Just Room Enough. But the grand 
tradition lives on; the smiling boatman is Ed- 
ward J. Noble, who runs the fancy Thousand Is- 
lands Club on Wellesley Island and bosses various 
big national corporations besides. The chap who 
owns Island 793 is fairly well known, too, but 
probably less decorative than some who swim 
from his property, specifically Judy McDonald, 
a lovely trespasser from Ogdensburg, New York 
Good looks of the insular kind appear below, 
where Canada’s Zavikon Island faces a pinch of 
U.S. soil and the boundary darts between them. 





Continued from Page 92> mood upon the town, 
lights stippling the velvet blackness of the river, 
music blaring from the hotel, comes the bois- 
terous babble of the night crowds. If it’s a 
Saturday night, the village cops seem a little 
tense as hundreds of soldiers swarm into the 
main street; Alex Bay is the hot-time mecca for 
the National Guard unit at nearby Pine Camp. 
Eventually, in the rising crescendo of revelry, | 
wander up to the Monticello, for the night life 
of the town shuttles like a tide between the two 
chief hotels—-until curfew time. At one o'clock 
everything stops abruptly. The street goes dark 
as the last reluctant soldiers leave the bars. The 
summer moon shines on the river flow—the river 
is all that moves now—and I pause to watch it 
before the darkened hotel 


The chief urge at Alex Bay is to spend your 
time on the river, and my first sortie was an 
excursion called a Two Nations Tour, a three 
hour junket that meanders through the central 
portion of the islands—about 400 of them, ac- 
cording to the guide 
First came an impression of the islands them- 
selves—-not only as elements of a beautiful, shift- 
ing panorama but as is/ands, Regardless of size 
or shape, each has a clear-cut individuality and 
a sharpness of detail, its gravel beach breaking 
sharply with the water, its topsoil, grass and 
trees layered on a fundament of rock. The 
extravagant network of lovely interlying chan- 
nels has led enthusiasts to describe the Thousand 
Islands as the “Venice of America,” an inept and 
highly artificial comparison 

Next | looked around the boat and noticed a 
nice-looking girl in blue jeans and a white blouse 
\ head scarf kept her dark hair from blowing in 
the breeze. Her name, she later told me, was 
Lucy, and she was a Rochester schoolteacher 
taking summer courses at Syracuse. She was just 
up for the week end. Lucy was a history major, 
and she was the only one aboard who asked 


questions about Lost Channel and the rocky 


Summer life ts at its spacious best now in the 
Thousand Islands—less baronial, more relaxed 
At left is Pine Tree Point, one of the show- 
places on the American shore of the St. Law- 
rence, with the family Seabee tied up alongside 
the runabout and a swimming party in progress; 
the owners are Dr. and Mrs. Walter G. Robin- 
son, up from Palm Beach for the hot months 
At right, guests deploy for the afternoon on a 
grassy bank at Edward J. Noble's private pre- 
serve on Wellesley Island; a tray stocked with 
liquid makings is at hand, the sun is warm but 
not fiery, and one of the leading specialties 
of the region—a vista of wooded land across 


shimmering water—spreads out in fine display 


cave of Devil’s Oven, where historic things had 


happened. Practically everyone else appeared 


primarily interested in the private lives and Dun 
& Bradstreet ratings of the people who owned the 
bigger yachts and better-looking summer homes 
on the islands. This feature of the tour seems to 
overshadow such river curiosities as little Zavi- 
kon Island, whose tiny footbridge is claimed to 
be the smallest international bridge in the world, 
and—what | found particularly delightful—the 
many ironic and imaginative place names. | 
noted channels like Fiddler's Elbow, Needle’s 
Eye, Dumbfounder, Out of Sight, Bloodletter, 
and—of all things—Molly’s Gut. Molly, as I 
tracked down her story later, appears to have 
been an overstuffed lady whose appetite proved 
her undoing, and her husband named the chan- 
nel as a memorial to her nemesis. 

The guide, however, is chiefly armed with a 
mnemonic Who's Who of river celebrities. Its 
bigger names, you observe, drop out of the past. 
Men like George Pullman, the sleeping-car mag- 
nate, Charles C. Emery, whose Calumet Castle 
was built out of a tobacco fortune, and George C. 
Boldt, the hotel tycoon who owned the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York and the Bellevue-Stratford 
in Philadelphia-—such men were the backbone of 
the old Millionaire Colony. Its members were 
lavish fellows who had never heard of income 
taxes, and had no qualms about class distinctions; 
to discourage the rabble, they kept the New York 
Central out of Alexandria Bay, and to this day the 
train drops you at the little village of Redwood, 
seven miles south. 

The First World War dealt a rabbit punch to 
these values, and the Colony, weakened by the 
mortal passage of its peers, has declined steadily 
ever since. The crash, taxes and prohibitive costs 
turned some of the Xanadu establishments into 
white elephants that heirs either have boarded up 
or been lucky to sell, though famous showplaces 
like Calumet Castle and Boldt Castle pay their 
freight today as tourist attractions. One island, a 
jungle of shrubs, ts pointed out as belonging to 
Arthur Godfrey, Continued on Page 96 
































TRAVEL QUIZ 


Ge) -ay ec ew 


Where is a plant 


worshipped as a god? 
C) Siam C) India 


The soma plant is so worshipped in 


() Liberia 


India. When in India, or anywhere, 
carry travel money safely in First 
National Bank of Chicago Travelers 
Checks 


identification you need. Only you 


Your signature is all the 
can cash them. 


What's the world’s 
busiest canal? 


C) Panama C] Soo C} Suez 

The Soo (actually two canals) car- 
ries more tratlic than the other two 
put together. Whether you're on the 
Soo or the Suez, carry travel money 
conveniently, safely in First National 
Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks. 
Accepted everywhere for over 40 
refund if lost or 


years. Prompt 


stolen. 
Where will you find 
The Granite City”? 


C) ltaly 


Its gleaming building stone gives 


C} Scotland () Turkey 
this name to Aberdeen, Scotland. In 
any city wherever you travel, First 
National Bank of Chicago Travelers 
Checks are as spendable as cash. 
Denominations of $10, $20, $50, 
$100. Ask for them at your bank. 


First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Travelers Checks 
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indicating a possible wishful trend in 
celebrity values. But the Colony sur- 
vives today, for the most part, in a 
*“sub- 
Not that it 
hurt the tour. As Lucy commented, 


Johnny-come-lately crop of 
standard millionaires.” 


taking in the pleasant island homes, 
the motor yachts and a private sea- 
plane or two, “How substandard 
can you get?” | asked her to go boat- 
ing with me the next day. 

In the course of the evening I ran 
into an informative chap who told 
me some interesting things about the 
islands, Back before the Civil War, I 
learned, a firm of shrewd real-estate 
speculators named Cornwall & 
Walton bought up all the American 
islands (New York State had thrown 
them on the market). After reaping a 
tidy fortune from the timber, Corn- 
wall & Walton began selling off the 
islands at bargain prices and this 
sparked a real-estate boom that 
marked a turning point in the resort 
history of the Thousand Islands. 
Eventually, so many islands passed 
into private hands that both Canada 
and New York jumped in to salvage 
pieces for the public. In 1904 the Ca- 
nadian Government set aside the St. 
Lawrence Islands National Park for 
public recreation, a move followed 
shortly afterward by New York, 
which now supports about a dozen 
State parks on the mainland and 
among the islands. 

These parks, a few of which | 
visited, illustrate the close equation 
you'll find today between private 
and public recreation. A man gets 
into his car and drives up to the 
Thousand Islands, where at one of 
the shore parks like Kring Point or 
De Wolf Point he can picnic, camp, 
fish or browse—for an hour, a week 
end or a month. If he brings his own 
boat or rents one, he goes out to 
one of the “Island” parks, say on 
Grindstone or Mary Island, where 
he is as well off vacationwise as a man 
except maybe 
around, but 


who owns an island 
payday 
that’s a bagatelle. 


when rolls 


At Gordon O'Brien's boat livery 
at Alexandria Bay, | picked out a 
small inboard known as a pickerel 
chaser, and in the cool, beautiful 
morning Lucy and | chugged out 
into the river. These little boats are 
extremely simple to operate, and the 
draft is so shallow you don’t have to 
worry about shoals. 

We decided to visit Boldt Castle, 
whose story is loaded with romantic 


Weltschmerz. George Boldt’s idea of 


a love token to his wife was to re- 
shape Hart Island into Heart Island, 
but the Rhine castle he set out to 
Boldt 
stopped work on it tne day his wife 
died, and the structure has remained 


build was never finished. 
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a splendid shell ever since. | was 
shocked at what 4 ruin it 1s inside. 
We rambled through the wreckage 
of fallen plaster and smashed win- 
dows, under 


tottering staircases, 


and through bare rooms whose 
walls are literally covered with the 
pencil and lipstick artwork of thou- 
sands of tourists 

“Aren't you glad you aren't rich?” 
said Lucy 

“| sing praises to it every day,” I 
said. 

Another story about Boldt seems 
distantly related to this shambles. 





Vacationitis ... 


... is a disease that 
strikes us all at this time of 
the year. Happily we suc- 
cumb to the lure of distant 
places . . . of greener, 
cooler spots. It’s a time to 
look forward to through- 
out the year. 


Planning a vacation is 
half the fun of taking one 
... and a grand way to 
plan—and to be delight- 
fully entertained as you 
plan—is with Ho.tpay 
Magazine. Houipay in- 
troduces you to places all 
over the country—and 
brings back memories of 
places once visited. 


You can have Houipay 
with its gorgeous pictures 
and fascinating features 
by your chairside each 
month for the small price 
of just $5 for one year. It’s 
tops for vacation planning 
and year-round reading 
enjoyment. Send your or- 
der NOW—while you're 
thinking about it—with 
your remittance to 
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Dept. 1916, Independence Sq. 
Philadelphia 5, Penna. 











He had, they say, a steward on his 
yacht, who pleased the old man’s 
palate with a new kind of salad 
dressing. Boldt called it Thousand 
Island dressing and sent it down to 
his hotels. It brought an aura of 
fame that effectually scuttled what 
the millionaires wanted most—pri- 
vacy. The steward” He got a big job 
in one of his boss’ hotels. His name 
was Oscar—Oscar of the Waldorf. 

Boat traffic can be so hectic in the 
main American channel that New 
York regards it as a state highway 


Its waters are patrolied by a pair of 


police cruisers, and reckless boaters 
are arrested. Lucy and | got away 
fre.n the traffic and found ourselves 
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a few miles from the Bay, where 
there were no boats and the islands 
spread themselves in pristine com- 
positions of seclusion and beauty, 
without homes or dwellers. | beached 
our boat on a small island, pulling 
it up on the gravel and tying it up 
to a dwarfed tree. The island seemed 
too small for anybody to want to 
own; probably it had only a num- 
ber, and we couldn’t decide whether 
we were in Canada or New York. | 
broke out the sandwiches and beer 
I'd brought along, and Lucy picked 
some blueberries, with which the 
little island was practically covered. 
Eel flies danced in harmless clouds 
by the shore. A great tree, its leaves 
rustling in the river breeze, shaded 
the granite boulder on which we 
sat. We could see boats far away, but 
here it was like another and im- 
pregnable world. 

Lucy’s face wore a faint smile. “I 
guess there’s still a place in the 
world where you can get away,” she 
said. “And in a real little boat.” 

Lucy was a pleased cynic. 


The next day 
back to Syracuse 
to Wellesley Island. | wanted to see 


Lucy had gone 
I took a boat over 


what still passes for swank on the 
river, and the Thousand Islands 
Club on Wellesley, | had been told, 
is the last gasp of the old tradition. 
It’s a hotel in the Florida style, with 
a swimming pool and an eighteen- 
hole golf course and a tennis court 
and a small airport for guests who 
like to arrive in their own planes. 
Edward J. Noble, who owns the 
hotel, showed me the 1500-acre farm 
that used to belong to George Boldt 
(many of its suckling pigs showed 
up on platters at the old Waldorf) 
and is still classed as the largest in 
New York State. All this property 
and more, including the castle, is 
now Noble’s, and he is Boldt’s suc- 
cessor in other ways too. As chair- 
man of the board both of candy Life 
Savers and of the American Broad- 
casting Company, he ranks as the 
river's outstanding “millionaire” to- 
day. The fact that he is also in the 
resort business, however, struck me 
as a significant departure from the 
castle-baron prototype of the old 
days. 

The Thousand Islands Club was 
quite pleasant, even 
cording to some definitions of the 
term. Wellesley is the largest of the 
American islands and one of the 
few that can be reached by car; and 
one halcyon way to spend an after- 
noon there is to start from the hotel 
and ramble the lovely tree-shaded 
lanes and river-bank 
bicycle, getting back in time for a 
splash in the pool and a relaxing 
hour on the terrace. | found it very 


“swank” ac- 


roads by 





agreeable sipping an apéritif on the 
terrace veranda, mesmerized by the 
music of a string ensemble and 
watching the passing boats as the sun 
began to set with its gorgeous sor- 
cery of color. 

| left in the morning and went 
back to Aijexandria Bay, an unre- 
constructed ragamuffin. 

I'd heard rumors about the Thou- 
sand Islands Navy and dropped in at 
the Hotel Monticello to talk about 


it with Grant Mitchell, First Lord of 


the Admiralty. Mitchell, who owns 
the Monticello, is Executive Secre- 
tary of the Thousand Islands Inter- 
national Peace Bridge, to quote its 
full name, and he explained the 
navy as a kind of sportive parody 
of a navy that once did exist. The 
story goes back to one Bill John- 
ston, a privateer in the Patriots’ 
War of 1838 
guerrilla incidents in which a group 
of Americans tried to help some 
Canadians carry out an anemic re- 


volt. Johnston, with a navy of 


three rowboats and twenty-two men, 


commissioned himself Admiral of 


the Thousand Islands and created a 
real crisis when he sank a British 
gunboat near the present site of the 
American span of the Thousand 
Islands Bridge. 


Eventually Johnston gave himself 


up, did a stretch in Albany, and 
ended his days as keeper of the 
Rock Island lighthouse near Alex- 
andria Bay. 

“The connection there,” 
Mitchell told me, “so I revived the 
navy. We have a shakedown cruise 


was 


every year, starting with a rendez- 
vous at the bridge and winding up 
with a fishing and stag party on one 
of the islands. Who can tell? One 
day there may be more Thousand 
Islands admirals than there are Ken- 
tucky colonels.” 


It’s a seven-mile drive across the 
Bridge from Collins Landing to Ivy 
with the 
150-foot-high American and Cana- 
dian spans. At one point I had to 
stop and walk back to muse on the 
picture-post-card islands deployed 
like emerald carvings in the river, 


Lea, terrific views from 


stretching away for miles upstream 
and down. 

On the Canadian side, driving to- 
ward Lake Ontario, you'll probably 
stop at Gananoque, which has a 
quaint Anglican flavor—so, too, has 
Brockville, where | rummaged in a 
delightful china shop—but you'll 
spend more time at Kingston, which 
is not only an old and historic city 
but a grand scenic vantage point 
looking out on Lake Ontario and 
the beginnings of the Thousand Is- 
lands. Kingston, once the capital of 
Canada, has the Royal Military 


this was a series of 


College, which is Canada’s West 
Point, and the international Hockey 
Hall of Fame. 

The mecca for most tourists here- 
abouts is old Fort Henry, where | 
walked across a drawbridge guarded 
by sentries in red tunics and stepped 
right into the year 1838. The fort is 
a complete, dressy restoration of the 
one built right after the War of 1812 
and allowed to go to ruin when 
Canada quit guarding the entrance 
to the Great Lakes. Besides taking 
the guided tour through the fort, | 
was vastly entertained by the solemn 
military play-acting—the redcoats 
drilling in the parade yard (exactly, 
I was assured, according to the old- 
time drill book), the snappy chang- 


ing of the guard, the rattling mus-— 


ketry of the feu de joie. Comes, at 
three o'clock, the climax to the 
colorful mummery: fife and drum 
down the yard; a battery disengages 
itself and hurries to the gun ram- 
parts. Blam! goes an antique can- 
non. The old gun makes quite a 
blast, and | wondered idly if people 
could hear it on the New York side 
at Clayton or Cape Vincent. 

They don’t. The day I visited 
Cape Vincent | found it a very 
pretty little village, so quiet you can 
hear a pin drop on the main street. 
Like Kingston, Cape Vincent also 
touches on the broad portal of Lake 
Ontario, which, added in with the 
St. Lawrence, gives the village in- 
creased stature as a paradise for 
fishermen. 

Here | ran into a curious foot- 
note to the story of Napoleon. After 
Waterloo, a number of his officers 
took refuge here, and there is even a 
legend that his brother, Joseph Bo- 
naparte, set up court on the river and 
received distinguished visitors who 
were escorted through the forest by 
Imperial Grenadiers. The famous 
Cup-and-Saucer House, which was 
built for Napoleon—his friends 
plotted to kidnap him from St. 
Helena but he fouled it up by 
dying—is gone today, but a marker 
on the site tells you the story. 


Fishing is the No. | sport on the 
river, and with it goes the institution 
known as the shore dinner. The 
Thousand Islands are famous for 
smallmouthed bass, though you 
don’t complain over a good North- 
ern pike or a forty-pound muskel- 
lunge. The good “‘muskie” season, 
however, is in the fall, and the only 
one I saw was a surprised-looking 
forty-five-pounder mounted on the 
wall of the Carleton Hotel in Cape 
Vincent. 

According to river tradition you 
display a white flag when you catch 
a muskie, and | found myself with 
Cap Thomson one lovely morning 
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it was the day before | left Alexan- 
dria Bay—braced in Ed Plimpton’s 
fishing boat yelling for the flag. 
Whatever was tugging at my hook 
felt like the Loch Ness monster. 

“That don’t act like a muskie,” 
Cap remarked knowingly. 

I came up with a wriggling eel. 
Ed cut the leader and let the thing 
drop back. 

“Let's find another spot,” Cap 
said. “Eels drive away the bass.” 

We chugged off toward the shoals 
of Upper Brother Island, where we 
caught some bass, and moved on 
again toward Chippewa Bay where 
Ed knew another “pike hole.” 

“We used to have a feller could 
tell about the fishing by tasting the 
river,” Cap told me. “He'd dip in 
his finger, taste it, and he'd tell you 
how many bass there was right 
there, or he'd say, ‘Nothin’ here, 
boys. Let’s move on.” Remember 
him, Ed?” 

Ed remembered. 

Our catch amounted to about a 
dozen bass and some good-sized 
perch when we landed for the shore 
dinner. It was a small island with a 
camping shack and a picnic table 
and fireplace. Ed cleaned the fish, 
cut kindling, pared potatoes and 
put on the big coffeepot. In a little 
while, the talk good, sitting there 
on a small green island with the sun 
and the passing boats and the river 
smell, we had the shore dinner. The 
fish being only a token course, we 
put away sizzling steaks, heaping 
salad—and finally the traditional 
shore-dinner dessert, French toast 
drowned in maple sirup. There was 
pie, too, washed down with coffee, 
and brandy and cigars lent the gen- 
tleman’s touch, so indigenous to the 
Thousand Islands and now so gone. 


That night I walked up the bright, 
howling little street of Alexandria 
Bay, brushing past groups of sol- 
diers headed down toward my hotel 
On the quiet river bank | found a 
bench and sat looking out on the 
galaxy of lights that joined the 
blackened river to the night stars. | 
sat there in the cool, flowing night 
hearing faintly the dance music 
from the hotels. Somewhere a boat 
purled in the quiet, and I felt the 
night mood of the river, a flowing 
eternal plasma, wanton and full of 
restless urges, entire unto itself. The 
Thousand Islands were its children, 
a happy brood that never had to 
grow up, and | wondered if in the 
night the spirits of the islands did 
not forgather somewhere—perhaps 
on the little island Lucy and | had 
found, or perhaps on the head of a 
pin—and do an elfin dance 

Faintly, the dance music con- 
tinued. rie END 
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“TRAVEL-TESTED” 
LUGGAGE by PARAGON 


Whether you travel by 
air, land or sea, the best 
way to “go” is with 
FLEETLINE—the luggage 
that’s pre-tested for en 
during performance 
Handsomely styled in 








Gleason lightweight yet sturdy 
construction, you'll be 
enn t proud to be seen with 


Fleetline Luggage—it's the 
greatest! 








Style TVS — Full size Genuine Top 
Grain Cowhide 2-suiter;, solid brass 
hardware, hand subbed bootmaker's 
edges, wood dowe! hangers Comes 
in 4 pc Set of 1, 2 & 3suiters with 
matching companion bag Colors 
Suntan and Ginger 


Al leading stores everywhere For nearest dealer 
and Free Miracle Packing instruction Folder, write 


PARAGON LUGGAGE CO., Inc. 


406 WEST 3ist STREET « NEW YORK 1, 





build your own 


SWIMMING POOL 





Anyone can have a beautiful Califdrnia- 
style swimming pool the Landon way. 

Our complete “How To Build a Swim- 
ming Pool” portfolio provides detailed 
plans and specifications for Gunite, 
form-poured and concrete block pools. 
The portfolio also contains estimating 
forms and equipment installation in- 
structions that any contractor or trades- 
man can follow. 

And when you're ready, we ship you 
the world’s most efficient filter plant 
and accessories manufactured by 
Landon, Inc., an acknowledged leader 
in the swimming pool field. Whether 
you build now or later, you'll find this 
complete portfolio worth far more than 
the $1.00 it costs. 

LANDON INC. 
5920 Sepulveda Bivd., Van Nuys, California 


Enclosed find $1.00 (no C.0.D.'s) for your 
‘ To Build a Swimming Pool’’ portfolio 
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“| was follou “iy u alter (TOSS the S7L0u covered glacier, 


placing my boots exactly in his footprints, when suddenly I found myself 


hanging in space between blue walls of ice . 


The icy peak of the Matterhorn, rising 14,780 
feet into the sky, has been scaled by more than 
50,000 men, women and children—and one cat. 
Near its base lies the lovely resort village 
of Zermatt, which owes to the mountain and to 
mountain climbers its fame and its existence. 


CHALLENGE OF THE MAPTERIHORN 


by JAMES RAMSEY ULLMAN 














CALL it a sentimental journey. In 1927, aged 
nineteen, | had first, and last, climbed the Matter- 
horn. And now, an even quarter-century later, | 
was going to try tt again with my son Jim, aged 
nineteen. Jim had never climbed a big mountain 
before. As the rack-rail train crept up the steep 
Swiss valley toward the village of Zermatt, his 
eyes were fixed speculatively on the peaks ahead 
But mine were looking past them down the long 
file of the years 

Why climb a mountain for the first time, let 
alone the second”? i have long since given up try- 
ing to answer that one. Specifically, | gave it up 
one day years ago, during a hike in the Catskills, 
when my younger son, Bill, then aged seven, 
turned to me and inquired plaintively: “Daddy, 
are we doing this for fun? 

All I can say is that some do it for fun, and I 
am one of them. Climbing the Matterhorn in 1927, 
during college vacation, had been one of the 
great experiences of my life, and for years | had 
nursed the hope that someday | would come back 
to it with one of my boys. Now, at last, here we 
were: Jim and |. Would it be a great experience, 
would it be fun, in 1952” 

The train crawled upward, the trees thinned, 
the peaks loomed gray and white in the sky above 
us. And now | ways looking at them. “I think 
they've grown some,” I said to Jim 
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Zermatt is the town the Matterhorn built—and 
one of the loveliest towns in the world. No auto- 
mobile has ever been there; you travel the twenty- 
odd miles up the Nicolai- Tal from Brig on the elec- 
tric railway. The valley narrows and steepens, the 
River Visp rumbles in your ears, and one by one, 


as you gape from the car window (no passenger 
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has ever been known not to gape), appear the 
great peaks, the Valaisian Alps. On the left, the 
Dom, the highest mountain that stands wholly in 
Switzerland. On the right, the huge, yet almost 
ethereally delicate, crest of the Weisshorn. 
Straight ahead, the white rampart of the Breit- 
horn and beyond it, invisible, Italy. Among 
these, dozens, then hundreds, of other peaks: 
snow peaks and rock peaks, spires, domes and 
battlements. But not until the end, the peak, the 
one you have been waiting for. 

At last the tracks make their final turning. The 
valley flattens, opens out. There they are: Zer- 
matt in its green bowl of meadow, and above it, 
poised, the Matterhorn. 

We stepped down from the train into a welter 
of tourists and milkmaids, cows and concierges. 
No other place that I know of in Europe is such 
an improbable mixture of peasant village and 
cosmopolitan resort. A red-cheeked girl in a lace 
cap stared at us as if she had never seen an out- 
lander before. 

Beyond her, moving up the main street, we 
passed, in order, a chic lady with a poodle, a 
group of young Bavarians in Lederhosen, a 
group of young Americans in khakis and soiled 
bucks, a second lady with poodle, a flock of 
sheep, a gentleman in striped trousers, six geese 
and two Japanese with cameras. 

When night fell, there were sights and sounds 
unknown to the Zermatt of 1927. A band brayed 
le jazz hot. A neon sign smeared the sky. But the 
Visp still rumbled over its ancient stones. And, in 
the starlit darkness beyond the village, the moun- 
tains still rose as they had always risen: forest to 
glacier, glacier to peak. Directly above the valley, 
apart from the others, was our mountain—huge, 
splendid, alone. | had not been away at all, | 
thought, watching it. There had been no twenty- 


five years. Continued on Page 105 
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WHAT TO WEAR WHERE 


YACTTEE CLUB 
1953 pTY Li 


Yuehting fashions at 

Manhasset Bay are typical 

of the relaxed casual 

practical clothes worn by smart 
sailors everywhere 


By TONI ROBIN 


HOLIDAY Fashion Editor 








and Mrs. Andrew J. Haire, Jr.’s 36-foot sloop (upper 





left), bucks strong wind and heavy sea in the annual Manhasset Bay race 
to Lloyd Harbor. Comfortably dressed for hard work at the halyards 
are Mrs. John Richards and Mrs. Haire. Mr. Richards is at the bow 
Traditional faded blue denims, as worn by Mr. and Mrs. John Fox 
(above), are standard uniforms for most good sailors. The hardy young 
set (upper rght) favors shorts with jackets, shirts or sweaters for sailing 
Marile Marzo, Phylis Woodall and Joan Lane rig their racing dinghy. 


rnorocrapus BY Lom Hollyman 
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WHAT is a yachtsman? Ask a landlubber this question and 
he will answer confidently that a yachtsman is a gentleman of 


considerable means, probably elderly, who wears a yachting 


jacket and a yachting cap and likes to smoke a good cigar on 


the bridge of his yacht, which is probably a large steam affair, 
manned by a paid crew and peopled with other, visiting rich 
men and their elegant ladies. Ask the same man what a 
yacht club is and he will answer that it is a place where 
yachtsmen congregate, again in elegant, exclusive, moneyed 
surroundings. There is only one thing wrong with these 
answers: they would bring a large horselaugh from the vast 
majority of the Americans who own boats and frequent 
yacht clubs today. 

Outwardly, at least, the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club, on 
Long Island’s North Shore and in the heart of the magnificent 
Long Island Sound sailing country, does little to dispel the 
old, fallacious picture of what a yacht club should be. It is an 
impressive place. From a large colonial building fronted 
with terraces and a swimming pool, a broad lawn slopes 
down to the docks and to the harbor, where some 250 
boats—everything from little racing dinghies to big cruising 
yawls and power cruisers—ride at their moorings. For its 
600 members, the 62-year-old club does things up hand- 
somely: there are tennis courts; there are good meals in the 
formal upstairs dining room and good meals in the informal 
downstairs grill; there are overnight races, shore picnics, 
dressy balls and dances; there is the famed September Race 
Week, when Manhasset Bay plays host to some 250 visiting 
yachtsmen. 

The difference—the healthy difference between old- and 
new-style yachting strikes you when you see Manhasset’s 
members. Here, on a summer Saturday afternoon, youngsters 
in shorts and sweaters are drying Continued on Page 103 


Mrs. Arthur Bolton, a visitor at Manhasset Bay for 


Race Week, wears faded blue denim short slacks 
and a crisp white shirt to crew on the Atlantic Ann. 


Life at Manhasset Bay ts not all sailing. Many of 
the members, like Jackie Howard and Neil Christ- 
man, divide their time between the Sound and ten- 
nis On One of the three clay courts behind the club. 
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For those who like their swimming under more favorable conditions than 
diving off a boat, Manhasset Bay Club has a salt-water pool on its front 
lawn, where members like young Pat Fay can relax after a day's sail, 


The club's large group of younger sailors who are small-boat 
racing enthusiasts, take over the Ouidoor short-order bar en 


masse and dry sail the day’s races over Cokes and hot dogs. 





















’ 
Watking down the long dock (below) which fronts the colonial 
lubhouse are a cheerful group of sailors carrying their sail 
bags, ice and other supplies for the day's sailing. The door ts 
closed to people wearing jackets and ties or any other formal at- 
tire in the downstairs paneled grill (bottom of page) which serves 
as lounge, bar, restaurant and clubroom to men and women 


members, on/y if they're dressed in their rugged sailing clothes. 
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4 - Standing in front of the clubhouse is a young sailor 


1 . comfortably dressed for fair weather. She wears denim 
sag = 3 shorts, crisp white blouse, small hat and the correct 
sailing sneakers for 


“topsider” wet slippery decks. 








Mr. and Mrs. J. Oakley McKnight join Mrs. George 
B. Drake, Jr., and Mrs. Mary Redmond for after. 
noon drinks on the outdoor canopied terrace of the 
club which overlooks the Manhasset Bay anchorage 





































On the stern of the committee boat, //sa ///, Mrs. Robert H. 
Wessman (left) and Mrs. W. Hodges Miller check the order 
of the boats as they cross the starting line in one of the events 
that are part of the big annual Manhasset Bay Race Week. 


YACHIP CLUB 1955 STYLE 


Continued from Page 100 their sails on the club’s well-kept 
lawns. Whole families dressed in paint-stained blue jeans and 
sneakers and carrying picnic baskets and buckets of ice wait for 
the launch to carry them to their boats. Groups of sailors in 
khakis and sweat shirts sit on their sail bags on the flagstone 
terraces before a race. These are yachtsmen, 1953 yachtsmen. 

The point is simple: sailing has changed. It’s no longer a rich 
man’s pastime; the day of the Nourmahal and the Corsair is long 
gone. Even at an old and large club like Manhasset Bay, sailing is 
an informal, whole-family, do-your-own-work affair. Manhasset 
Bay’s sailors save their dress-up clothes for the dances. They 
wear their shorts and khakis and blue jeans and sneakers for 
sailing because you simply can’t pull a halyard, get in a jib on a 
stiff tack, paint a spar, or cook in a cramped galley on a two- 
burner alcohol stove, wearing anything else. Like all modern 
yachtsmen, they dress suitably for their sailing work and their 
sailing fun, which is to say, of course, that they are well dressed. 


Ruffles and white coats replace sailors’ faded blues at the windup formal 
ball of the annual Manhasset Bay Yacht Club Race Week. Styles run to ex 
tremes—informality by day and formality by night-——but Cynthia Hanson 





(bottom of page) carries over the daytime casualness at a party for Inter 
mediates as she dances barefoot with Jay Inglis on the moonlit terrace 





do the squeezing | 


Mixing your Gimlet Cocktails (“Gin 
and Lime") is reduced to a cinch 
when you use delicious, tangy Rose's 
Lime Juice. Here's how 

3 parts Gin * 1 part Rose's Lime Juice* 
1 berspoon suger . cracked ice 
Chill well and serve in large 
cocktail glass. (With Rose 
Sweetened Lime Juice, omit 


sugar.) 


For perfect potions, “Le 


Rose do the squeezing! 
It's the natural whole juice 
of tree-ripened West Indie 


limes. On sale at your gro 





cer’s at better bars, too 


ROSE'S LIME 


Internationally Famous 


Bottled in England by |. Rese & Co. itd. 
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NEW ONE CHARGE ACCOUNT 
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HOTELS 


Now, Americans traveling in Europe > 8 
can use one charge account for prac- pay 
tically all purchases. The finest Euro- . — 
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car rentals, guide services, etc., honor | CAR RENTALS 


‘Go” Europe “N”’ Sign” credit cards 
for any purchase. No more carrying ” 

large sums of cash or figuring compli- q y 
cated foreign exchange rates. With / 
“Go” Europe “'n’”’ Sign’, you no longer 
pay in French, Belgium and Swiss 
tranes, English pounds, German 
marks, Italian lira, etc. All you do is 
sign your bills. You pay just once, a 
month in U. 8. Dollars equivalent to 
the exact amount spent in foreign 
money. Receipts are supplied for all 
purchases and there's no extra 
charge of any kind! 
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CRUISING 
DOWN EAST 


Continued from Page 2 


is occupied by about 200 people so 
accustomed to being alone out there 
in the sea that they speak of going 
to the mainland as “going ashore.” 
A mail boat that comes out from 
Rockland three times a week in sum- 
mer, twice in winter, and a single 
telephone connect them with the 
mainland. Yet these are among the 
most prosperous and most ruggedly 
independent families anywhere on 
the Maine coast. No land on Matini- 
cus 1s ever for sale to would-be sum- 
mer residents. Edna St. Vincent 
Millay spent part of a summer there 
when she was young (and wrote a 
poem about it), but as a family friend 
invited by a Matinicus housewife 
Cruising people, however, as fellow 
followers of the sea, are received at 
Matinicus with only mild reserve. 
“Like to come aboard?” a sailing 
friend of mine asked a Matinicus 
youngster who was studying his boat 
from a dory. The boy accepted 
gravely, and inspected the yacht 
from stem to stern in thoughtful si- 
lence. It was not until he had climbed 
back into his dory, though, that my 
friend knew that he and his boat had 
passed inspection. “Come again 
some time,” said the young Ma- 
tinican 

Next to the eastward after Mus- 
congus is Penobscot Bay, Maine's 
largest, and one in which cruising 


boats usually spend a good share of 


their time. Not only private cruising 
craft sail here but big windjammers 
which now introduce many land- 


lubber passengers to the pleasures of 


cruising. It was in Penobscot Bay, 
back in 1936, that Cap'n Frank 
Swift of Camden fixed up an old 


coastal schooner and started taking 


parties out for a week at the price of 


a modest vacation ashore, letting 
them help out—or, at least, think 
that they were helping out—in sail- 
ing the boat. Since then such wind- 
jammer cruises have become an in- 
creasingly big part of Maine's “Va- 
cationland” business. 


For windjammer or private cruis- 
ing boat, Penobscot Bay offers plenty 
of sailing. Here are more “great 
Isles,” and many fine harbors: Ten- 
ants Harbor, Rockland, Rockport, 
Camden, Belfast, Castine, Stoning- 
ton, Vinalhaven, North Haven, Pul- 
pit Harbor, and even Bangor if one 
has time for a run up the Penobscot 
River. 

Camden, one of the state’s leading 
yachting centers and one of its most 
beautiful cities, is an almost sure 
port of call. This is the center of an 
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area of large summer shore estates, 
many of whose owners maintain 
their own yachts here. Long before 
this town itself comes in sight, how- 
ever, the cruising man sees the great, 
green Camden Hills rising behind 
the town—and it’s a welcome land- 
mark on a foggy day. 

Castine, farther up the bay, is one 
of Maine’s most historic towns, for 
here the romantic and improbable 
Baron de Castin ruled for France 
among the Indians before the Eng- 
lish had pushed that far east. Today, 
the big, old, white houses standing 
in dignity on the hill overlooking the 


harbor recall a later era—the era of 


Maine’s maritime greatness. Some 
of the old houses are now owned by 
summer residents, and the summer- 
conscious town actually takes down 
its Commemorative markers in the 
fall and stores them through the 
long, cold winter; but it is still one 
of the most unspoiled of Maine's old 
coast towns, and one where cruising 
men feel at home. 


The cruising man may find an- 
other Penobscot contrast by putting 
out into the bay, as we did, to Pulpit 
Harbor, on North Haven Island. 
Here, except for another transient 
yawl or sloop, he anchors in an al- 
most completely secluded wilder- 
ness, with spruces and birches crowd- 
ing the shore around him. Actually, 
much of the land around his har- 
bor—**Maine at its best,” one vet- 
eran cruising man calls it—is owned 
by the Thomas Lamont family, 
which has a summer home back 
somewhere out of sight. Not far 
away is the summer estate of the 
Morrows, too; but you don’t have 
to belong to the Morgan dynasty to 
sit on your deck in Pulpit Harbor, 
watching the fading twilight play on 
the Camden Hills across the bay, 
and feel like a Viking. 

From Penobscot Bay, you usually 
sail among the islands into Blue Hill 
Bay, either taking the long, pleas- 
ant, inside passage called Eggemog- 
gin Reach or the narrower, outside 
one called Deer Island Thorough- 
fare. Either way—and you are likely 
to go one way and come back the 
other—you are now approaching 
Mount Desert, a mountainous, 
handsome island, which is, inciden- 
tally, pronounced “dessert.” Around 
on the other side of the island—an 
island only technically, since it ts 
connected to the mainland by a 
causeway and bridge—is Bar Har- 
bor, on Frenchman Bay. To many 
whose terms of reference are social 
rather than nautical, Bar Harbor 
and Mount Desert are synonymous, 
but to the sailing man Bar Harbor is 
just one of a number of harbors on 
Mount Desert, and by no means the 
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best. He may put in there, to go 
marketing or to visit, but he is more 
likely to anchor overnight in more 
secluded Northeast Harber. Here 
Harvard's President Eliot sailed a 
boat as long as he could climb 
aboard, and prided himself on know- 
ing every rock and reef for miles 
around. He proved it once, the story 
goes, by taking the tiller of a friend’s 
boat, to point out a certain reef 
which the friend was worried about 
hitting. When the boat did hit, even 
with Doctor Eliot at the tiller, the 
doctor merely said, ‘See, it’s right 
here.”’ Southwest Harbor is another 
cruising favorite, or the yachtsman 
may put into Seal Harbor (and there 
are still plenty of seals to be seen in 
all these waters) or go up Somes 
Sound. Wherever he goes, the great 
mountains of the island, and the 
dense growth of spruce down to the 
water line, give him the feeling of 
sailing in some far and fabulous sea, 
and the occasional big summer 
houses on the wooded hillsides only 
temporarily disturb the illusion. 
Somes Sound, running far up into 
the middle of the island, is almost 
inevitably likened to a Scandinavian 
fiord; though when we got to its 
head, the barefooted fellow sailor 
we found ourselves chatting with 
turned out to be not a Scandinavian 
but the well-known New York at- 
torney, Morris Ernst, skippering his 
own boat on a Down East cruise. 


For many a cruise, Mount Desert 
is the ultimate goal and turnabout 
point, but your all-out Maine cruis- 
ing man does not even here consider 
himself Down East. That is achieved 
only when he has passed Schoodic 
Point, leaving Frenchman Bay be- 
hind. Off Schoodic Point is a whis- 
tling buoy, familiarly known as the 
Schoodic Grunter, and it is an al- 
most inviolable custom, when the 
Grunter is abeam, for Down East 
cruisers to hoist a noggin of rum, or 
its equivalent, in salute. | was once 
aboard a vessel when this rite was 
flouted. Almost immediately a heavy 
fog set in, and didn’t lift for days, 
and we all swore never again to fail 
to pay due respects to the Grunter. 

There is a real difference between 
the waters beyond the Grunter and 
the rest of the Maine coast. Few 
summer people penetrate this far, 
and the year-around population is 
sparse and salty. Here the tides are 
stronger, the fog more menacing, 
and awareness of the sea and its awe- 
some power becomes a large part of 
your sailing consciousness. Even the 
names on the charts seem here to 
have a little extra saltiness, bringing 
up vivid pictures of the old-time sail- 
ing men who originated them. Some 
of them, to be sure, have been 








slightly amended on the more recent 
charts; the Virgin’s Breasts, for in- 
stance, which some lonely mariner 
once must have visualized when he 
named a pair of rocky islets, are now 
simply the Virgins. And that other 
rocky outcropping now called (like a 
hundred others along the coast) the 
Old Man was once frankly labeled as 
the posterior part of the Old Man's 
body. But there was no need to clean 
up the name of Bailey's Mistake, 
and that deceptively attractive but 
unsafe little harbor remains a blunt 
Down East reminder that Captain 
Bailey, whoever he was, lacked the 
nautical judgment that wins respect— 
and insures survival—in these parts. 

While Jonesport and Eastport are 
the principal Down East ports, with 
sardine canneries bringing the fish- 


ermen in, most cruising people seek 
the smaller hideaways. One great fa- 
vorite is Roque Island in English- 
man Bay, just beyond Jonesport. 
Privately owned, Roque has not only 
the beauty of unspoiled, spruce- 
grown shores but a long horseshoe 
beach where clams are abundant, 
enormous in size, and, most Down 
East cruising veterans will assure 
you, more flavorsome when steamed 
than any other clams to be found on 
this earth. Since the sea is the only 
highway to Roque, and brings only a 
limited number of visitors, the is- 
land’s owners permit cruising people 
to come ashore and dig, and most of 
them do. We were so inexpert with 
the tool which Maine fishermen call 
a clam hoe that we broke more clams 
than we got out whole; but we got 


enough to satisfy ourselves that their 
reputation is justified. 

Several smaller islands cluster 
around Roque, and on one of them, 
Lakeman’s, is a summer fishing out- 
post. The harbor used by the fisher- 
men is where most cruising boats 
anchor, and many sailing people 
who go there year after year become 
warm friends with the fishing fami- 
lies. Former Governor Chester 
Bowles of Connecticut is one of 
these regulars, and often spends sev- 
eral days in Lakeman’s Harbor with 
his family, digging clams and taking 
it easy. After dropping the an- 
chor of his big yaw! Mara the sum- 
mer he first ran for office, he rowed 
ashore to greet an old friend on the 
cock. The Down Easter shook his 
head sadly. “Running for gover- 


nor!” he said. “What do you want to 
make such a damfool of yourself 
for?” Then he held out his hand 
“Glad to see you anyway, Chet.’ 

Another favorite little harbor ts 
Cutler, farther east, where the rise 
and fall of the tide is so great that 
the fishing houses, on high pilings, 
seem to stand on stilts. And from 
here it is an easy sail, weather per- 
mitting, into Passamaquoddy Bay 
and Eastport. You can still keep on 
going Down East from here—but 
only in Canadian waters. 

As far as Maine is concerned, you 
are now all the way Down East, and 
it’s uphill all the way back. Even 
traveling uphill, you are in a remark- 
ably fortunate position, for you have 
the whole Maine coast to see again 
before you get back home. THe END 





CHALLENGE OF THE 
MATTERHORN 
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The Matterhorn, by its usual 
route, is not a “difficult” mountain. 
Indeed, it has been climbed by more 
people than any other big mountain 
in the world—from youngsters of 
twelve to oldsters in their seventies. 
Upper-bracket Alpinists sometimes 
dismiss it offhandedly as “an easy 
day for a lady,” and to the guides of 
Zermatt, all of whom have climbed 
it scores of times, it is known pro- 
saically as “the Meal Ticket.” Even 
a cat reached its 14,780-foot sum- 
mit, two years ago, and lived to reap 
its reward of fame. About the only 
way homo sapiens can still win fame 
on it is to devise an original way of 
falling off. 

Still it boasts a name and a lure 
matched by few other peaks in the 
world. This derives partly from its 
savagely spectacular appearance, 
partly from its equally spectacular 
history. Few human adventures can 
match the drama and tragedy of its 
first ascent, when Edward Whymper, 
after five years of trying, finally 
reached the summit in July, 1865, 
only to have four of his six com- 
panions fall to death on the descent. 
And today, after almost a century, it 
has still lost none of its power to stir 
the emotions and imaginations of 
men. When it has a mind to, it can 
still live up to its old fearsome repu- 
tation as “that awful mountain.” 
Scarcely a year passes that men are 
not killed on it. In 1951, Otto Fur- 
rer, dean of Zermatt guides, who had 
climbed it more than 150 times, lost 
his life in a fall from its southern 
ridge. 

The Matterhorn is more than a 
mere mountain. It is a monument 


and a legend. That first night in 
Zermatt, long after /e jazz hot had 
stopped and the neon sign had gone 
out, Jim and I stood at the window 
of our hotel room, watching its 
black fang clamped against the stars. 


In 1927, a college boy in a hurry, | 
had climbed the Matterhorn on my 
second day in Zermatt; but now, in 
my middle age, I could no more 
have done that than have swum the 
English Channel. I needed time, and 
fortunately we had it—three weeks, 
all told—of which the first two were 
to be used for lesser climbs and con- 
ditioning, with the Big Fellow saved 
for the climax. There was Jim, too, 
of course, who needed experience as 
much as I needed dekinking. And 
also, during the first week, we had 
with us two of his college friends, 
Paul Horowitz and Herbert Kauf- 
mann, likewise novices, who were in- 
tent on making a few climbs with us. 

The best mountaineers climb their 
peaks without benefit of professional 
aid; but neither | nor the boys were 
in that class. Step No. | in our cam- 
paign was to get ourselves well 
guided, so presently Alfons Franzen 
and Emil Kronig were added to our 
group. 

The guides of Zermatt, as of all 
Switzerland, are a remarkable breed. 
Highly trained, licensed by the gov- 
ernment only after stringent tests, 
they are thoroughgoing _ profes- 
sionals at their craft, with an esprit 
de corps that would be hard to 
match in a crack regiment. Alfons 
and Emil were of the younger, post- 
war generation. There was nothing 
of the homespun peasant in them. 
They could speak English, French 
and pure German, as well as their 
horrendous Schweizerdeutsch. They 
had great love for the mountains 
and an almost fierce pride in their 
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skill. They knew the deep satisfac- 
tion of men who are doing in life not 
what they have to but what they 
want to do. 

We broke ourselves in easily, with 
walks rather than climbs, and the 
walks around Zermatt are as lovely 
as any in the world. In every direc- 
tion, paths lead upward toward the 
bases of the peaks, through a bright 
subalpine world of forests, meadows 
and rushing streams. We explored 
them one by one. We lounged on 
steep hillsides on soft mattresses of 
meadow flowers. We ate chocolate 
and drank fresh milk at the dozens 
of trailside inns and resthouses. We 


walked up past tinkling herds of 


cows, sheep and goats to the Alpine 
Club huts at the edge of the glaciers. 

Zermatt in summertime is crowded. 
And so were the tras. Up and down 
them flowed a stream of vacationists 
from almost every country—climb- 
ers, with ropes and axes; picnickers, 
with beer and sausage; outing clubs 
and lone wolves; striders and am- 
blers; septuagenarians and children. 
(And, of course, poodles.) One of 
our favorite occupations was to size 
up an approaching hiker and try to 
decide if the proper greeting was 
Griiss Gott, bon jour, bon giorno or 
simply Hi. 

Every Alpine district has its so- 
called “practice mountain.” Zer- 
matt’s is the Riffelhorn, a 10,000- 
foot rock peak handily close to the 
famous Gornergrat Railway, and 
there we headed, after a few days, 
for our first real climbing. We 
climbed three on a rope—Emil with 
Paul and Herbert, Alfons with Jim 
and me—-working our way up and 
down, up and down, over increas- 
ingly difficult routes. And it went 
well. The boys did a normal amount 
of scuffing, slipping and sweating, 
but got where they were supposed to 
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get and seemed to be enjoying it. As 
for myself, sheer rock with a lot of 
nothing below has never been my 
particular enthusiasm; but | man- 
aged too. And watching the boys in 
their struggles helped take my mind 
off my own. 

Alfons and Emil, like all guides I 
have ever known, had one virtue 
that sometimes became a vice: they 
liked to earn their pay. “Don’t 
worry. Come on. We hold you,” 
they would call cheerfully down a 
precipice while we groped and fum- 
bled below. But we wanted to hold 
ourselves. The rocks bulged and 
nudged ; finger and toe holds shrank 
alarmingly; the Glacier 
loomed distantly between our out- 
spread legs. But in the end we got up 
and down under our own steam, No 
one was subjected to the indignity of 


Gorner 


the “sack of potatoes” treatment. 

So far, so good, | thought con- 
tentedly, as we walked down toward 
the village. The boys had weathered 
their baptism. I had not fallen apart 
at the seams. We had made a fine 
start, and—then it happened. A 
sharp pain shot through my right 
knee. I stopped, flexed and rubbed 
it, resumed walking. The pain was 
worse. By the time we reached 
Zermatt, | was a cripple for fair 

That was the beginning of the 
Great Collapse; for the next week it 
looked as if the adventure | had so 
long anticipated would end up sim- 
ply as a fiasco. I hobbled around the 
village. I visited the doctor. | went 
to bed with incantations and com 
presses. The following morning it 
was as bad as ever. The boys were 
patient, sympathetic 
bored stiff at the inactivity. We 
waited. They piayed Ping-pong. | 
fretted and swore. 


and obviously 


On the third morning | got out of 
bed without mishap. “It’s all right,” 
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I announced. And up we went to 
the Rothorn Hut. Normally a four- 
hour walk, it took me six; but there 
vere no major twinges, and things 
seemed to be looking up. From the 
hut we planned to do two middle- 
sized climbs, of which the first was 
the Wellenkuppe, a combination 
snow-and-rock peak of about 13,000 
feet. The next morning the knee was 
still behaving. We started off. 

It kept on behaving, at least rea- 
sonably well, for the first few hours. 
Then, suddenly, as the going got 
steeper, | was a cripple again. Almost 
simultaneously, however, something 
else happened that | am ashamed to 
say pleased me greatly. The wind 
rose, mist closed in, and snow began 
to fall. “A big storm coming,” I 
opined, and after a council of war 
we turned back. 

By the time we were down, of 
course, the weather was brilliant and 
calm. The boys could have made 
the top easily, and my conscience 
hurt worse than my knee. 

1 was resolved that | wasn’t going 
to spoil any more climbs for them. 
The next day | stayed at the hut as 
they went after another peak—the 
Trifthorn, Minus the lame duck, 
they made the top in fine shape, 
while | followed them through the 
telescope and thought somber 
thoughts 

The descent to Zermatt that eve- 
ning was the nadir of the trip. My 
knee all but detached itself and rolled 
down the mountain on its own, and, 
in the morning, | was, to put it con- 
servatively, a wreck. Paul and Her- 
bert had earmarked only a week for 
climbing. It was time for them to 
move on to the fleshpots of the 
Riviera. After some debate it was 
decided that Jim should go with 
them. He and | still had a margin of 
time left, and if, after a few days, | 
was better, | would wire him to come 
back. If not. ... Well, then the thing 


was a fiasco, 


The boys left. As if on cue from a 
Stage manager, rain and mist de- 
scended, shutting out all view of the 
peaks. | went back to the doctor, 
This time he decided that what ailed 
me was not a pulled ligament but 
rheumatoid arthritis (a nice senile 
disease, | thought grimly) and began 
a series of cortisone injections, The 
shots worked—almost magically. 
After the first, | got to the movies 
without limping; after the second, 
up to one of the mountain inns and 
back. Then came a two-day junket 
to one of the highest huts, at the foot 
of the Weisshorn, and | was still 
mobile. After the sixth and final 
shot, | couid walk and climb as well 
as ever. On the fifth day after he had 
left | wired Jim, “Come on back.” 
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The Great Collapse was over, but 
so were two of the three weeks we 
had for climbing. After Jim’s return 
there would be time for only the 
Matterhorn, and it behooved me to 
climb something before tackling that. 
Alfons and | checked the list and 
chose Monte Rosa. 

This is a great snow mountain on 
the Swiss-Italian border, the second 
highest in the Alps, some 400 feet 
higher than the Matterhorn. Though 
not a particularly hard climb, it is a 
long one. We figured that if | held 
together on it I might safely count 
on holding together for the main 
event. As it turned out, my cohesive 
qualities were to be put to a good 
deal stiffer test than | anticipated. 

It all began gently enough, with a 
ride on the Gornergrat Railway and 
a late-afternoon walk along easy 
trails and across the Gorner Glacier 
to the hut at the base of the moun- 
tain. Here we spent half the night, 
and at 3:30 the next morning began 
the actual ascent. The weather was 
perfect: windless and diamond clear. 
My knee functioned. Hour after hour 
we worked our way up the northern 
slope of Monte Rosa, first among 
black, tun bled boulders, then over 
the great glaciers and snow slopes 
that reach almost to its summit. The 
night faded. Dawn came, and after 
it the sun. 

Toward the summit ridge the 
slope steepened and the going was a 
little harder. But only a little; for the 
snow was in marvelous condition, 
and we were able to kick firm, deep 
footsteps all the way. By midmorn- 
ing we were really high. My eyes told 
me, gazing out over the world be- 
low—which incredibly, in- 
cluded even the crest of the Matter- 
horn. My lungs told me, struggling 
for breath in the cold, thinning air. 
“All right?” asked Alfons. 

“AIL right,” | told him. 
But the rests grew more frequent. 


now, 


The last stage of the climb was 
again over rock, culminating in a 
steep chimney. And when, at 11:30, 
we emerged from the chimney, there 
was nowhere higher to go. We were 
on the 15,200-foot Dufourspitze, 
tallest of Monte Rosa’s several sum- 
mits, and, of all the Alps, only Mont 
Blanc, fifty miles to the west, still 
rose above our heads. There was no 
sound or movement, no shred of 
wind; only sun and snow and space. 
Presently a solitary yellow-beaked 
Alpine crow appeared from nowhere 
to help us finish our lunch. 

Nine times out of ten the summit is 
the climax of a climb, but for us, on 
Monte Rosa, it was little more than 
a prologue. For when we left, it was 
not to descend, but to go on toa sul 


farther goal. This was the Capanna 
Regina Margherita, an Italian hut 
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perched at about 15,000 feet on 
one of the mountain’s lesser sum- 
mits, and renowned as the highest 
habitation in Europe. From the Du- 
fourspitze we could see it plainly: a 
tiny structure, painted black and 
bright yellow, outlined against the 
sky—an almost startling apparition 
in that frozen world of blue and 
white ahead of us. 

In a straight line it was perhaps 
two miles away; but straight lines, 
On 4 mountaintop, are a surveyor’s 
pipe dream, and it took us four 
hours to get there, creeping up and 
down over the summit ridges. Now 
we were crossing into Italy, but for 
once there were no immigration and 
customs to contend with. Only snow 
and steepness and a pair 
of lungs that seemed momentarily 


for me 


about to collapse. For three and 
three-quarters hours the hut ap- 
peared to get no nearer at all. Then 
suddenly, blessedly, we were there. 

Outside, a snow platform in the 
sky and a precipice dropping two 
vertical miles to an Italian valley. 
Inside, behind walls of sheet iron 
(what superman had carried them 
up”), mattresses and blankets, table 
and benches, shelves of food and a 
stove. Also, there were six other 
denizens: two hut attendants, an 
Italian climber and guide, who had 
come up the other side, and a Ger- 
man couple who had ascended our 
route before us. | didn’t know it 
then, but if it hadn't been for these 
last two I might have a different tale 
to tell. Or no tale at all. 


We were in Italy all right. Supper 
was spaghetti, salami and Chianti. 
An hour later we were in the sack. 
For some reason the altitude af- 
fected me even more indoors than it 
had out, and the mere effort of ar- 
ranging my blankets left me gasping 
for breath. Several times during the 
night | awoke with the illusion that 
I was strangling. Then, toward morn- 
ing, | awoke to something real. A 
storm had broken. 

For hours the wind screamed and 
snow beat against the hut in hori- 
zontal waves. The world beneath us 
vanished, and the cold seeped relent- 
lessly into the hut. We sat huddled 
together in blankets, dozed fitfully, 
hugged the feeble stove and read 
Italian magazines. 

During the second night the storm 
slackened. In the morning the snow 
had stopped and the wind was down, 
But the white drifts were now twice 
their former depth, and great bil- 
lows of mist drifted slowly over the 
mountainside. The mist thinned, then 
thickened. We waited and fretted. 
It thinned again. By this time it was 
afternoon. Then Alfons announced 
suddenly, “O.K., we go.” 
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We couldn't have, if it hadn’t been 
for the German couple who were 
there with us: for our way would 
lead down over an almost continu- 
ous glacier, veined with deep and 
now snow-hidden crevasses. Such a 
route is extremely dangerous for a 
party of two. If a climber falls into 
a crevasse it is usually impossible to 
pull him out if there is only one 
other climber. But if there are three 
others there is nothing much to it. 
On that frozen, mist-shrouded day 
on the high crest of Monte Rosa, 
Walter Schneider and Hildegard 
Brink were the most welcome of 
companions. 

We roped up and started. Walter, 
who was an old Alpine hand, went 
first, | second, Miss Brink third, and 
Alfons from which vantage 
point he could both search out the 
route below and— presumably— hold 
us in case of a slip. Our black-and- 
yellow refuge receded above us as 
we kicked and floundered our way 
down through knee-high drifts. 
Coming down off the summit slopes, 
we crossed a great level snowfield 
that was less like a mountain pla- 
teau than a polar waste. Then, skirt- 
ing the western flank of Monte Rosa 
proper, we began the long descent of 
the Grenz Glacier. 

This, according to Alfons, was the 
most fissured glacier in the whole 
Zermatt area, and we moved slowly 
and warily. The broader crevasses 
were plain to view: great blue-black 
gashes in the smooth whiteness of 
the slope. But for each of these there 
were dozens of smaller ones that the 
storm 


last, 


had concealed with snow. 
Some of these snow bridges might 
be strong enough to support us. 
Some might not. 

Ahead of me, Walter inched 
downward as if over live coals. | 
kept my eyes glued on him, my 
body tense and ready to brace if 
he went through. But that was not 
the way it was to be. 

As I recall it, he had just crossed 
a stretch of snow, seemingly no dif- 
ferent from any other, and I was fol- 
lowing after, placing my boots ex- 
actly in his footprints—when my 
right foot went in deep. That in itself 
was nothing, no more than might 
happen in any snowdrift. But when 
I tried to raise the foot, it didn't 
come. Instead, the other one sank 
in. For an instant | was floundering 
in snow up to my crotch; and then 
there was no snow at all, but only a 
hole. A hole and space and blue 
walls of ice, falling away beneath me 
as far as I could see. 

Holy cow, | thought. It’s me! 

A lot of things were happening at 
once—and fortunately most of them 
were good. Most important, the 
rope went taut on both sides of me, 














holding me at a level just a few 
feet below the iip of the crevasse. 
Simultaneously | was digging the 
point of my ax into the lip, and that, 
too, held. With what must have been 
a third and fourth hand | remember 
groping for my cap and sunglasses. 
I learned later that the force of my 
fall had jerked Miss Brink from her 
feet; but her prone body had served 
as a brake, and a moment later, 
Alfons, hurrying past her, and Wal- 
ter, coming up from below, were on 
the rims of the crevasse, the rope 
tightly belayed around their axes. 

Meanwhile I had discovered that 
the opening of the crevasse was nar- 
row and that I was able to brace my 
back against one side and my feet 
against the other. This, plus myown 
ax—plus that ineffably noble rope 
made me realize that I was not going 
to fall any farther. After a bit of haul- 
ing and squirming I was back on the 
glacier, cap, goggles and all, and 
soon we were on the way again 

It had all taken place so suddenly 
that | had had no time to be fright- 
ened. But I had read enough—and 
in fact written enough—about such 
matters to know that shock can pro- 
duce a delayed reaction. Any minute 
now you're going to faint, I thought. 
Or yell. Or start throwing snowbalis. 

It didn’t happen. It hasnt hap- 
pened yet. But I’m still expecting it. 

There remained four hours of 
steep going down to the hut; but the 
mist held off, the snow held up, and 
we made it intact. A short rest . 
supper a glorious warm stove. 
Then a final four hours down to 
Zermatt, the last three in rain and 
darkness 

“You look sort of bushed, Dad,” 
said Jim, greeting me at the hotel. 

“Could be,” I conceded 


That was the semifinal round. The 
final remained. But before it there 
was to be a short intermission, for 
the storm had plastered the Matter- 
horn with new snow, and a few days 
of bright sun were needed to melt it 
off. Obligingly the sun shone—some- 
times. Then it faded, and the moun- 
tain vanished in gray mist 

There we were: Jim back and 
eager, | as sound of wind and limb 
as I can ever hope to be again in my 
present incarnation. But time was 
running out on us. Already it was 
the end of August, the short Alpine 
summer was ending, and not more 
than a handful of good climbing 
days would be left. Also, we had a 
homeward plane to catch on Sep- 
tember fifth 

“What do you think, Alfons?” I 
asked 

A cautious shrug 


“Let’s go up to the hut, anyhow.” 
“All right, we go up to the hut.” 


We went up gradually. On the first 
day weclimbed only to the Schwarzee 
Hotel, some 3000 feet above Zer- 
matt; on the second to the Belvedere 
Hut, 2000 feet higher. Meadow and 
forest dropped away beneath us. The 
cows dropped away, then the sheep, 
finally the goats. Around us, at the 
Belvedere, were only great tumbled 
boulders and the white sweep of 
glaciers. Above was it—4000 feet of 
rock pyramid tiering into the sky 

The snow on its flanks was melt- 
ing, but was it melting fast enough? 
The mist had thinned, but would it 
stay thinned? 


In the Belvedere were three Aus- 
trians who had spent the previous 
three nights and two days marooned 
by the sterm in the tiny Solvay Hut, 
halfway up the peak. The mountain 
had closed in on them, toyed with 
them—and let them go. What they 
had been through showed in their 
faces. The others in the Belvedere 
that evening were, like ourselves, on 
the way up. There were perhaps 
twenty of us all together, in parties 
of two, three and four, some with 
guides and some without. There were 
several Swiss, three Germans, two 
Frenchmen, a Swede. There were 
two American college boys. On this 
particular day there was only one 
woman climber, but she was some- 
thing pretty special: a Swiss lady 
who must have been at least in her 
middle fifties and could not have 
weighed more than ninety pounds. 
At least, | comforted myself, I was 
not the senior member of the outing. 

Compared to the Margherita Hut, 
the Belvedere was the Ritz on stilts. 
We ate a fine supper. By nine we 
were all in bed. And at four Alfons 
woke us. 

“O.K.?” LT asked. 

“O.K.,” he answered. 

There was little talk. Breakfast 
took five minutes. Then we were 
outside, roping up—Emil and Jim 
together, Alfons and I. It was cold, 
but not bitterly. Scarves of mist 
wove around us, but, above, the 
peak rose clear and black against 
the night. 

“Ready?” asked Alfons. 

Off we went. With me, in the still 
darkness, went the memories, the 
hopes, the dreams of twenty-five 
years 

One thing I remembered well: 
from the Belvedere you begin the 
ascent by going down. Not far, to be 
sure, but still down, to the very base 
of the northeast ridge. Then you go 
up, up, up. And I remembered, too, 
that in 1927 the guides had carried 
lanterns in the darkness, which made 
a weirdly beautiful pattern against 
the mountainside. This time lan- 
terns were not needed, for we could 
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see well enough by the starlight re- 
flected from the glaciers. The black 
rocks slipped by; then patches of 
snow. “Watch out—ice,” Alfons 
would say occasionally. | watched 
out. Hand up, foot up, hand up, 
foot up. “Not there,” said Alfons, 
“there.” I put it there 

At the beginning we were strung 
out in more or less of a column, but 
soon gaps opened between the var- 
ious ropes, as each proceeded at its 
natural pace. Need | add that mine 
was the slowest? For the first half 
hour | had considerable auxiliary 
exercise waving the others on past 
me. And then there were no more to 
wave. Jim and Emil were soon out of 
sight above. So were the rest of 
them, including the little Swiss lady, 
who had breezed past me like a 
comet. “Come on, move,” | told my- 
self. And move I did. But at exactly 
the same pace as before. 


As I have said, the Matterhorn by 
the Zermatt ridge is not considered 
a particularly difficult ascent. It is 
not so long as Monte Rosa, nor does 
it present the sheer climbing diffi- 
culties of certain sections of the 
Riffelhorn or even of the Wellen- 
kuppe. You can always find a place 
to put the groping hand or foot 
especially when you have a good 
guide ahead of you to tell you ex- 
actly where the place is. Yet from 
here on in, when my climbing 
brethren deliver themselves of the 
usual “Pooh—the Matterhorn 
there's nothing to it,” | shall politely 
answer, “Speak for yourself, John.” 

For one thing, | am, at forty-four, 
a very poor facsimile of a trained 
athlete. For another, though I have 
done a fair amount of climbing over 
the years, | have always been hap- 
pier on mountains of only moderate 
steepness and exposure. And what- 
ever else may be said of the Matter- 
horn, it is steep and it is exposed. 

After twenty-five years | remem- 
bered few of the details of the ascent, 
but Alfons, who had made it seventy- 
odd times, knew every stance and 
hold. “To the right now,” he'd call 
down. “To the left. Now straight 
up. There. Easy, isn’t it?” 

~~ 

The sun came up, bright but with- 
out warmth. A thin wind began to 
blow. As we got higher the amount 
of snow increased, but it was firm 
and had been well trodden by those 
ahead of us. The one real menace 
was occasional ice-coated rocks, and 
these we skirted warily. 

“A short rest, Alfons?” 

“In a few moments we will be at 
the Solvay hut.” 

(Ten-minute interval.) 

“Alfons, how about —— 

“We are now almost there.” 


” 
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And then suddenly we were there. 
No sign of the hut had been discern- 
ible from below, but now we came 
around a bulge in the mountainside, 
and there it was—a tiny ledge, a 
tinier cabin, on the lip of nothing. 
Inside were a table and bench, a few 
mattresses and blankets, and one of 
the other climbers. While on the east 
face he had been hit a glancing blow 
on the head by a falling stone, and 
was waiting at the hut until his com- 
panions returned from the top. 

“Lucky stiff,” said half of my 
mind. 

“What are you talking about?” 
said the other half indignantly. 

Alfons opened his pack. We ate 
some chocolate and drank tea laced 
with red wine. Then we started off 
again. 

It can’t get any steeper, | thought. 
But it did. It got steeper and stayed 
steeper. There was a chimney, a 
bulge, slabs, another chimney. “A 
little faster, perhaps,” Alfons sug- 
gested. | went slower. “Lean out 
more,” he said, “and you will see 
better.” | leaned in, so as to see as 
little as possible. 

By now the sun was well up the 
sky. My watch showed eight o'clock. 
Par for the Matterhorn, from Bel- 
vedere to summit, is usually reck- 
oned at four hours. In 1927 | had 
done it in exactly three hours and 
fifty-four minutes and had _ been 
properly pleased with myself. But 
this was not 1927; it was 1952. The 
speed record for the ascent, | knew, 
was an incredible hour and a half. 
What the slowness record was I| did 
not know, but it was obviously being 
threatened. 

My legs were al! right. After three 
weeks of work they no longer ached 
with tiredness, and there was no 
sign whatever of arthritic twinges. 
But they seemed to have a pace of 
their own, beyond which no effort of 
will would drive them. And now, 
also, as we got higher, altitude began 
to have its effect. As on Monte 
Rosa, | had to stop every twenty or 
thirty paces and draw deep draughts 
of nothing into my lungs. | no 
longer even bothered to call up to 
Alfons for a rest. | simply stopped. 

From Zermatt, the shoulder of 
the Matterhorn is a massive white 
battlement flung out against the 
sky. When you reach it, it is a deli- 
cate snow ridge between the twin 
precipices of north and east faces. 
We reached it at last and plodded 
up, duly grateful for the kicked-in 
footsteps of those who had gone be- 
fore us. 

Beyond the shoulder you first be- 
come conscious of the summit. 
There it is at last, above you—a 
long, white, almost level ridge knifing 
the sky. But here, too, begins the 
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most difficult part of the climbing, 
and for the next half hour Daddy 
was strictly not “doing it for fun.”’ 
For a pitch of perhaps 300 feet there 
is a series of fixed ropes, up which 
you must pull yourself over steep 
and almost holdless rocks. The first 
rope went all right, the second not 
too badly ; but by the third and fourth 
and fifth my arms were bars of lead 
and each breath was a major convul- 
sion. My mittens slipped on the ice- 
glazed rope. I took them off, and my 
hands began to freeze. | put them 
back on and slipped again. I needed 
rest. | had to rest. But on the ropes 
you couldn’t rest. You had to keep 
pulling, or else. 

“You see,” Alfons called down 
cheerfully, “it is child’s play.” 


A few yards to the right, I knew, 
was the point from which Whym- 
per’s four companions had failen 
4000 feet to their deaths. And I 
wished | didn’t know it. “Will you 
please think of something else,” | 
told myself savagely. | thought of 
my arms and lungs. | thought of the 
black bitter taste in my mouth. | 
thought: “Am I out of my mind? 
What am I doing here anyhow? | 
should be sitting in a nice warm 
room at a nice solid desk, writing a 
book. Dear Lord, just get me down 
off this horrible heap and I'll never 
climb anything higher than Murray 
Hill for the rest of my life.” 

Then the ropes were behind us. | 
looked up and thought: “Not much 
farther. Not much farther... .”” 

For hours Alfons and [| had 
climbed in absolute solitude. But 
now suddenly we were in the midst 
of a crowd. It was the rest of the 
climbers coming down. For ten 
minutes there was much maneuver- 
ing and sidling, as we passed on the 
narrow freeway of the ridge. The 
little Swiss lady appeared, looking as 
fresh as if she'd just come from the 
hairdresser. Then Jim appeared, 
grinning. He and Emil had made the 
top in exactly the traditional four 
hours and waited for me there for 
forty-five minutes. “Then it just got 
too cold, Dad,” he apologized. 

I grinned back. Or at least | hope 
| did. Then we squirmed past each 
other, and he was gone. Alfons and 
I were alone again. We put one hand 
above the other, one foot above the 
other. At intervals I rested, and 
Alfons waited. Then we went on 
again. For fifteen minutes. A half 
hour. There was snow underfoot, 
then rock, then snow again. It was 
Steep—terribly steep—and then not 
so steep and then not steep at all. 
The snow under my boots was level. 
When I looked up there was no more 
mountain ahead, but only the sun 
and the sky and Alfons turning with 













outstretched hand. But I could not 
see his face, because suddenly, to my 
astonishment, my eyes were filled 
with tears. 


It was 10:15. We had taken just 
over five and a half hours to reach 
the summit. But it was not of hours 
1 was thinking—it was of years—as 
I stood, for the second time, on that 
slender snow crest in the sky. For a 
moment I was nineteen again. Not 
in my legs. Not in my arms. Not in 
my lungs. But deep down beneath 
them, where I live. 

“All right,” says the nonclimber, 
“you reach the top. Then what?” 
Then, of course, you go down again. 
But first—well, first you rest there 
for a while. And I know now, as I 
knew then, that | wouldn’t exchange 
those moments for many in my life. 

We were on the Swiss summit. 
Beyond us the mountain dipped 
slightly and rose again to the Italian 
summit, surmounted by its great 
iron cross. Before the cross an Italian 
priest was kneeling with his guide, 
saying Mass. The wind was keen and 
cold. Alfons and | found what pro- 
tection we could in the lee of a snow 
cornice, opened the pack and ate 
and drank a little. Our eyes moved 
out across the wide circle of the 
horizon—to the Bernese Oberland, 
to the Tyrol, to Italy, to the huge 
white phantom of Mont Blanc tothe 
west. Then down to Zermatt—a toy 
village, a cluster of dots, remote and 
unreal beyond the gulfs of blue air. 
We looked in silence. We lit ciga- 
rettes and smoked contentedly. 

There we were on top of the damn 
thing at last, in the place I had 
dreamed of returning to for twenty- 
five years. It would have been nice, 
| thought, if Jim and | could have 
been there together. But you can’t 
have everything. Forty-four can’t 
become nineteen. This was enough. 

“1 don’t like mountains,” people 
have said to me. “They make me feel 
so small.” Yes, they make you feel 
small, all right, but, for me at least, 
a very wonderful sort of small. Not 
as in a crowd. Not meanly and in- 
significantly. There on that moun- 
taintop, | think, | knew myself for 
what I really was: a tiny, marvelous 
atom in a vast and marvelous world. 

But a mountain is something that 
must be climbed down as well as up. 
Jim and Emil had spent forty-five 
minutes on top, but after fifteen the 
wind was nibbling at our bones and 
we were ready to go. One ritual still 
remained. | got my camera out and 
my gloves off. But there was no 
click ; thé damned thing was frozen. 

Descending, of course, breathing 
was easier, but now at last my legs 
were feeling the strain (and it is even 
more of a strain braking down than 


pushing up), and the gymnastics on 
the fixed ropes seemed almost to pull 
my arms from their sockets. Also, 
the sun had now begun to melt the 
snow in earnest; the once-firm patches 
were soft and treacherous. Going 
first, while Alfons belayed me from 
above, I stumbled and slipped and 
slid on the seat of my pants, and 
then waited numbly while he loped 
down after, as light as a rabbit on a 
lawn. “Go faster,” he suggested. 

“Alfons, old boy,” I said, “drop 
dead.” 

Down, down, down we went 
past the fixed ropes, past the shoul- 
der, past the endless gullies and 
slabs and bulges of the east face. Go- 
ing down a mountain, with the eyes 
ahead, one is even more conscious 
of steepness than in going up, but by 
this time | was so used to having 
nothing beneath me that it seemed 
almost natural. When I got to the 
level, | thought, the ground would 
seem so close that I'd be afraid it 
would hit me in the face. 

My legs were going. My balance 
was going. Everything was going. .. . 
Then we came to the Solvay Hut. 
Now for a good long 

“It is better we do not rest here,” 
said Alfons. “With the sun high, the 
snow will be worse.” 

Down. Down. At last we were 
below the snow. 

“Here?” 

“A little later. Here is a bad place 
for stone falls.” 

Down. Down. Now we were on 
the ridge. 

“Now?” 

**A littie later. Here the wind is too 
strong.” 

During the last hour the Belvedere 
was in view below. As we came 
nearer, | could see Jim at the tele- 
scope on the terrace. | waved, not 
too feebly, | hoped. 

And now at last came the final 
stretch of hard going. ... No? Well 
now, then. Or now. . . . Or was it 
never... . Then the incredible hap- 
pened. We were standing still, and 
Alfons was untying the rope. We 
were plodding—final indignity—up 
the short slope to the Belvedere. It 
was 3:15 p.m. Jim and I were shaking 
hands. 


Night. The hotel bar. From next 
door the thump of a dance band. 
But beyond the window the stars 
were bright, and the old heap stood 
up huge and black in its glory. 

1 managed to raise my glass. 
“Well, here’s to seventy-seven,” | 
said. 

“Seventy-seven ?”’ Jim repeated. 

**Nineteen-seventy-seven. With 
your kind co-operation. That’s when 
we do it with my grandson.” 

THE END 
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SEE THE WORLD FROM A BIKE— 
but see your Goodyear dealer 
first. You'll have more fun on your 
trip if your bike is equipped with 
G-3 All-Weather tires. That famous 
diamond tread means safer turns 
and stops—and if means easier 
rolling, tool No wonder the G-3 
has been a first-choice bike tire 
for more than a generation. 

Goodyear, Cycle Tire Department, 

Akron 16, Ohio. 


G-3, All-Weather—T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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puorocRaPH BY Ewing Krainin 


‘ - . . . 
IN the northernmost corner of India lies the Himalayan state of 


Kashmir, a land agleam with spring-fed lakes, ablaze with ancient 
gardens, and cool with the mountain breath of some of the world’s 
highest peaks. And we thought of it this August, because an ex- 
sergeant of the China-Burma-India Theater wandered into the of- 
fice not long ago, a little fatter, a bit balder, and a lot more wistful 
than ex-sergeants should be. His eyes held that look which once 
characterized tenors as they sang Pale Hands | Loved Beside the 
Shalimar and he talked like a man on a 72-hour pass from the 
humdrum. He talked about Kashmir and of red-bearded Moslems, 
of tall Pathan men in baggy trousers and turbans, and of slim 
Kashmiri women. He spoke of chinar trees lifting golden boughs 
along the shores of Dal Lake, reminisced of Hindu temples, Mos- 
lem shrines and the glorious gardens built by old Mogul kings and 
tulips growing from the dirt-thatched roofs of the native cottages. 
Like a man in love with a phantom, he recalled Srinagar, the capital 
city, and the winding length of the Jhelum River gliding beneath its 
balconies. He remembered the shikaras, the water taxis, that one 
war ago were named Dimples and Lulu Belle, for American bomb- 
ing planes. And he spoke of a six-room houseboat he once enjoyed 
ona soldier’s pay, on Wular Lake, of the classic terraced gardens of 
Shalimar Bagh, created by an emperor for his wife, of how the 
lotus blossoms looked on Manasbal Lake in the low hills, eighteen 
miles from Srinagar. Somehow, as he talked, the harsh political 
fact that Pakistan and India, in recent years, have looked at each 
other over gun barrels for Kashmir, seemed less important than the 
charms of the magic vale which, for centuries, have lured kings, 
tourists and casual pleasure seekers to its swales and peaks. This 
August, as always, the flocks still graze in alpine meadows, and there 
are hikers on the resort sward at Gulmarg, and saffron merchants 
and farmers coming into the market at Pampur with the bulbs that 
dye and perfume. The chances are that there are fishermen still lift- 
ing the gamy mahseer from Lake Wular, and climbers, 10,000 feet 
in the air, at Khilanmarg. It is summer in the Vale of Kashmir, the 
land that Kipling’s British, oppressed by the blinding heat of the 
Indian plains country, once knew as “Heaven in the Himalayas.” 
And our ex-sergeant, like many a man before him, was figuring the 


fare from the U.S. to India, from Delhi to Srinagar rE END 
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Some outdoor items. smart and practical. 


Once in a while, particularly when the mail is heavy and exceedingly com- 


plimentary, the editors agree to “a bit of women’s talk” about shopping. It is 


fundamentally a woman's job, you know. But no individual, even if gifted 


with the taste of angels and the energy of a Carrie Nation, has the time to 


do it precisely the way HOLIDAY assembles items for your approval. We look 


at many, many similar items before choosing the one to present. 


And then 


we tear bits from the coiffure because a// of them are fascinating. Further, 


there is the leg work involved, and enough of it, lord knows, to make more 





Pocket Seat 

Designed to fit in game pocket 
of deer hunter's coat for use in 
“still hunting.” Also fine 

for spectator sports, line waiting, 
etc. Folds into green canvas 
carrying case 8” x 16” x 1's 
weighs 1', Ibs., $7.95, postpaid. 
Alex Taylor, 


42nd St., N.Y.C. 17. 
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Angler's Valet 
A light- 


weight, waterproof Velon (plastic) 


The fisherman’s man Friday 


tackle belt fitted with nine watertight 
plastic vials for lures, hooks, 

sinkers and fishing license. End 
pockets have watertight cigarette and 
match container. In red or blue. 
$5.95, postpaid. Shenandoah Angler's 


Supply Co., Strasburg, Va. 
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Sportive Denim 

The active sportswoman’s answer to 
strenuous hiking, sailing and 

golfing demands. This “divided 
skirt” of Sanforized denim 

looks like a skirt, allows the 

freedom of action of shorts or slacks. 
Sizes 10-20. In faded blue or navy. 
$5.95, postpaid. Western Classics, 
Box 4035, 


Tucson, Ariz. 









Double Duty 
A folded plastic carryall for bath- 





ing and boating. Outside suggests 





matchstick bamboo; inside has red 





towel lining and deep waterproof 





pocket. Opens out for use as a car or 





boat seat protector and beach seat. 






Includes sun-and-wind lotion. 







$7.14, postpaid. Helena Rubinstein, 
655 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 
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muscles in our nylons than we like showing. The 14 items in this month's 
column represent a month’s work divided something like this: pavement 
pounding, 30 miles; store prowling, 20 miles; items examined, 112; letters 
written, 42; phone calls, 100. ... But we think it’s worth it simply because 
you do. And when we look at the literally international bazaar of other 
products, the novel, useful and unique from all over the world, which sur- 
round the column each month. . . and think of the energy that goes into 


making them available to you... . ; As woman to woman, it gives to pause! 


Duffel and Rod Case 

This zippered canvas bag 

has one compartment for three 
fishing rods in aluminum 

cases; another for boots, 

clothing and tackle. 

40” bag, $13; or 50” bag, $14.50. 
Postpaid and including rod cases. 
Charles F. Orvis Co., 

a Manchester, Vt. 





Madras Ensemble 

of cool madras cotton woven in India 
for the stylish sportsman. Choice of 
predominantly green, red or orange 
patterns. Short-sleeved shirt for 
boating, golf and other sports, 

$13.50. Bathing trunks, $10. 

Shipping collect. Small, medium, 
large and extra large. Brooks Brothers, 
346 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 17 





Fisherman’s Corker 

This angler’s kit contains a “DeLiar” 
that will weigh up to 28 Ibs., 
measure up to 42”; a stainless-steel, 
cork-covered floating knife; fish 
scaler on back of blade; 

compass mounted in knife handle. 
All in a cowhide case. $9.95, 
postpaid. Newmeyer Products, 


506 Washington St., Allentown, Pa 





Plotter’s Delight 

Flashlight in handle of Spotlight 
Magnifier illuminates chart. 
Chrome-plated brass. 3!” lens. $6, 
postpaid. 20” x 26” chart case of 
washable vinylite has frosted surface 
for plotting, grommets for hanging. 
Case stores 12 charts. $5.95 
postpaid. Crow’s-nest, 475 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C. 17 
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READY TO COOK AND SERVE— 
FROM THIS 


=" LOBS TE S 


PLUS HALF-PECK OF CLAMS 


Two wonderful courses of a Maine Shore Dinner, ready to cook and serve, Live 
Lobsters, each 1’ pounds, ideal eating size — two big claws, sweetest of all — and 
juicy steamer clams! Nestling in ocean-chilled rockweed, iced all the way. Just you 
say the “When” and “Where — we'll get your lobsters there! Live delivery guaranteed 
within 1800 rail miles. Only $14.95 plus express collect. Cooking and eating directions 
accompany. If you're extra cautious, write for our catalog. Our Sth year of pleasing 


thousands of families throughout the U 
SS SALTWATER FARM, Inc.,® Damariscotta 7, Maine MBC UL 
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Full Color 2x2 (35mm) 
WORLD WIDE | 
KODACHROME SLIDES | 


CORONATION SCENES 
Famous Cities © Historical 
Landmarks ¢ Night Clubs 
of Paris © Exteriors and 
interiors of Churches (In- 
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REDWOOD EPIC 
Continued from Page 85 


the saloon and see some of his 
friends standing near together. Be- 
fore they knew it he would grab 
three of them in a giant bear hug and 
roar laughing as they tried to squirm 
their way out. I really don’t believe 
he knew his own strength.” 

Another practical joke Big Bill 
enjoyed is recalled by Earl Wortman, 
who started as a young wood buck 
feeding one of the donkey engines. 
Wortman, who now has his own saw- 
mill, begged his boss every day for a 
new ax, complaining that his old one 
would not hold an edge. After a 
month he finally got one. The next 
morning he was in the woods at 
5:30, a half hour before starting 
time, touching up his ax on a grind- 
stone. Big Bill happened by and 
asked, “What have you there, boy?” 

“A brand-new ax.” 

“Well, now, let me see it, boy. 
Looks mighty, mighty sharp.” Mills 
as if to test the ax, raised it in the air 
and effortlessly sank it in a nearby 
stump. Then he walked on, seem- 
ingly satisfied with Earl’s sharpening. 

Long after six, the woods boss 
came by and found Earl tugging on 
the handle, fearful of breaking it, 
and also fearful of not being at work. 
The boss, looking at his watch and 
then at the ax, asked, “Did Big Bill 
Mills come by here?” Earl said he 
had and the man nodded and left. 
Twenty minutes later the blacksmith 
came up the hill with a sledge ham- 
mer and a wedge to release the new 
ax tested and approved by Big Bill. 


After the axwork the sawing re- 
quired the most natural ability. One 
either had the rhythm of a sawyer or 
he did not: few could learn. Like the 
chopping, it was a picture to watch. 
The men, their backs bent, stood on 
the same high scaffold and pulled 
and gave on the ends of the twenty- 
two- or twenty-eight-foot saw that 
went horizontally into the tree. Con- 
nected by this long, toothed ribbon 
of steel, the men swayed with each 
other, back and forth. The blade see- 
sawed in the tree, the sharp teeth 
singing as they brought out the long 
pink shavings, whishhh, whishhh, 
whishhh. Behind the blade, the saw- 
yers drove two-foot-long, tapering 
steel wedges into the cut to hold the 
weight of the trunk off the saw. 

The sawing could be incredibly 
tiring. If a man at the end of his 
stroke did not lift his end, the chisel- 
edged teeth would drag going back 
instead of cutting the wood. And the 
man pulling would accuse him of 
riding the blade. “Hey you, climb off 
that saw. If you want to ride, get a. 
horse!” This was an insult and the 








rejoinder would probably be, “If 
you're tired, boy, let a man in there 
to cut some wood!” Then they'd be 
at it, until the woods boss put in a 
new team. 

When there was still about thirty 
inches of wood left between the saw 
cut and the undercut, the blade was 
slipped from the tree, and the men 
took up their sledges and pounded 
the wedges. The blows of steel on 
steel rang sharply through the woods. 
Supported only on the massive hinge, 
the Big Tree began to tip ever so 
slightly toward the bed. More and 
more of the thin steel wedges were 
hammered, one on top of another, 
into the widening cut. Finally after 
hours and hours of swinging the 
twelve-pound hammers, the men felt 
the tree begin to move of its own ac- 
cord. It was an awesome moment. 
The saw cut slowly yawned like the 
jaws of a prehistoric monster, the 
thick hinge of wood creaked and 
bent, the equilibrium of the 2000-ton 
giant was lost, and a Big Tree that 
started life in the year | A.p. or 1000 
B.C. or maybe 2000 B.c. tottered. 

The fall of a Big Tree was an 
epic. To the little people on the 
ground the whole forest seemed 
about to cave in on them. The great 
mass of wood, as tall as a twenty- 
five-story building, hesitated mo- 
mentarily on its stump. The tiny fig- 
ures who had been pounding on the 
wedges leaped from the platform 
and scurried away. At last the tree 
fell. Its heavy branches clutched at 
the tops of lesser trees. Loud ripping, 
cracking explosions drowned out the 
shouts of the men as the wood of the 
great hinge burst and the trunk 
wrenched loose from the stump. An 
age passed before the broad mass 
struck the ground. The picture of it 
coming, coming, coming down out 
of the heavens burned into the minds 
of the witnesses. When the tree hit, 
the ground quaked and quaked 
again. Chunks of snapping branches 
flew dangerously through the forest, 
and a pall of dust rose over the fallen 
trunk. The heavy giant, that was 
holding forth its limbs to the sun 
when Moses split the Red Sea and 
led the Israelites from Egypt, died in 
a wild, thundering cataclysm, leav- 
ing a broad hole in the roof of the 
forest—and in the sum of life. The 
Lilliputians, crying with delight, 
waited a few seconds for the remain- 
ing loose branches to fall and then 
rushed in to see how their giant lay. 


The fellers and loggers and mill 


hands felt little of the grandeur of 


the old monarchs, or remorse at 
their passing. Most of them had been 
lumbermen before Converse, and the 
Big Trees were just larger trees to 
challenge their ability. America still 


lived under the delusion that she had 
inexhaustible resources. And so the 
Big Trees fell as fast as they could be 
cut and chuted to the band-saw 
mill. 

Besides, the men had other things 
on their minds. There was the im- 
mediate danger of working in the 
woods and there was the problem of 
how to amuse themselves evenings 
or on Sunday. 

Miles of steel cable were used to 
handle the logs and this cable was 
dangerous. When there was no ten- 
sion on it, it lay relaxed on the 
ground in a great loop, or “bight.” 
The engineer at the donkey pulling 
the cable often could not see to the 
end of his line. When it caught on a 
stump, he might put on extra pres- 
sure thinking he had his load. As the 
cable slipped off the stump it 
snapped into a straight line and any- 
thing in the bight—man or sapling— 
was Cut in two. So the loggers were 
constantly warning each other, 
“Stand out of that bight,” or, “Care- 
ful of that bight.” 

There were other dangers besides 
those in the woods. The tramway 
was a constant source of accidents. 
The hoist engineer was offered a 
sixty-dollar suit of clothes if he could 
run the hoist for any two consecutive 
weeks without an accident. He never 
got the suit. And sometimes a care- 
less logger left a rock or a steel hook 
buried in alog. When the log reached 
the mill and the band saw hit it, 
chunks of wood and steel exploded 
in all directions. There was danger 
everywhere. 

After working from six in the 
morning untii six at night, the ax- 
men, the loggers and the engine men 
still had energy for sport. In the mill 
town at the Basin the saloon and 
gambling hall attracted many. Sat- 
urday night the games would start in 
earnest and sometimes continue non- 
stop until Monday morning. The 
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married men often took their wives 
to the dance hall for a round of 
squares, polkas and schottishes. Am- 
ateurs playing piano, fiddle and 
banjo furnished the music; there 
were always a few who could sing 
the calls. Sunday was a day for fish- 
ing or hunting (there was no chapel 
in the Basin until 1905), and a 
twenty- or thirty-mile hike in search 
of new streams, deer or bear was not 
considered long. 

Several of the camps had base- 
ball teams, and crosscut sawing 
contests (record time, a thirty-inch 
pine log cut through in a minute 
and a half); boxing, tugs-of-war 
and hammer throwing were other 
sports. 


When operations neared the north- 
ern rim of the Basin, the men came 
upon an enormous Big Tree. This was 
a monarch, approximately 109 feet 
in circumference and about 265 feet 
tall—the largest tree standing in the 
whole Kings River Forest. The feel- 
ing grew that this tree was the largest 
in the world, larger than the other 
known giant Big Trees—the Sher- 
man, the Grant or the Hart. That 
this Big Tree would soon fall stirred 
both woodsmen and mill hands. 
But, at the last hour, the great old 
tree was saved. Old-timers who were 
in the woods say that their interest 
aroused civic organizations. Those 
who worked in the company say 
that Frank Boole, the general super- 
intendent in Sanger, took a personal 
interest in saving the tree. Whatever 
the details, the Big Tree—named for 
Frank Boole, and again no one 
knows who affixed his name to it 
still stands today, alone, on the south 
slope of the Kings, north of the 
Basin, the sole survivor of the really 
Big Trees of the Kings River Forest. 

Much later, in 1929 and 1931, 
measurements were made of the four 
largest of the Big Trees, and, al- 
though the Boole led in several di- 
mensions, the Sherman Tree of Se- 
quoia National Park was bigger in 
actual volume of lumber. To an ap- 
preciative eye, however, there is 
something about the lonely mag- 
nificence of the giant Boole that 
makes it unique in its own right. 


After five or six years of intensive 
logging, and running the mill under 
are lights, Smith and Moore sud- 
denly realized that the Basin was 
nearly logged off. The band saws were 
still cutting three million board feet 
of lumber a month from a forest that 
had covered the rocky hills with 
greenery 275 feet high, but the profit- 
able Big Trees were fast going. How 
many trees were cut is not positively 
known, but Jack Bratten, a former 
company man, estimates 8000. 
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Smithand Moore had more timber 
land 
River, but it 


otner 


to the east, farther up Kings 
suld have meant an 
tremendous investment of cap 
ital, and in spite of the rich land they 
had cut over, it wa id that they 
re barely making ends meet 
Eventually a buyer was found for 
the company. George Hume, the son 
Michigan 


ssed with the great 


of a successful lumber 


buron, was impre 
cut that had been made and the for- 
ests that remained on the 
Kings River. With 
Michigan capitalists he 
Smith's and Moore's company and 


lands about 1906 or 1907 


upper 
money from 


bought 


Within a year he had finished the 
lumbering of Converse and begun 
moving the equipment east to Ten 
Mile Creek where 
was being poured to create Hume 


Lake 


the wilderness, and the timber was 


a concrete dam 
But Hume Lake was deep in 
mostly pine, fir and cedar. There 
were a few small, beautiful groves of 
Big Trees, some of which were cut, 
but the “redwood country” had been 
left. In 1917 when the mill at Hume 
Lake burned, George Hume took 
tock of the timber that was left, 
wttled his debts and gave up. Big- 
time band-saw-mill lumbering in this 
part of the Sierra had ended. And 
most of the lands, the Basin in- 
cluded, were sold back to the Fed- 


eral Government, 


The story of Converse Basin by no 
means ends there. For years after 
Hume bought the company, Con- 
verse Basin lay ravaged as it had 
been left. Sheep grazed over the hills, 
cropping off many of the new tree 
shoots that came up to recover the 


naked land 
Sequoia National Park visited the 


Rangers from nearby 


irea and were horrified at the co- 
\ controversy began 
Col, John R. White, long-time su- 
National 


Park and now retired, wrote in his 


lossal waste 
perintendent of Sequota 
hook. Bie Trees, of an early visit to 


“Hour 


tramped beside fallen columns more 


the Basin alter hour we 
massive than those of Grecian tem 


ples; or climbed on stump after 


stump that measured over twenty 
feet in diameter at several feet above 
the ground—and with the thick red 
bark removed, stumps that had once 
been part of the great trees—thirty 
feet in diameter And always we 
marveled that man had been able by 
crude methods to do so much dam- 
age, and at the relatively little timber 
of the Big 


worked into 


Trees that had been 


lumber. Scores and 
scores of trunks remained on the 
ground, of which not: one fifth of 
what was commercially valuable had 
been used. That ts a conservative es- 


timate. There were fallen trees which 
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had hardly been touched after they 
had been felled There must be 
millions and millions of feet of lum- 
ber in the boles and limbs of se- 
quoias lying on the ground in Con- 
verse Basin; and there are millions 
more in the chutes and trestles on 
which the logs were conveyed to the 
mills. Waste, waste, waste 

There are many explanations for 
the timber left on the ground. Some 
of the old woodsmen point out that 
what generally remains of the pros- 
trate giants is the upper one third of 
the tree which was heavily knotted 
with limbs two to eight feet in di- 


ameter—worthless to a high-speed 
band-saw mill where time could not 
be taken to work around the massive 
knots. The old-timers have pointed 
out, too, that even the upper third of 
a Big Tree is still such a tremendous 
piece of wood that early visitors 
might have felt that most of the tree 
had been left. 

Colonel White, however, was a 
competent observer. There was 
much waste; and, unfortunately, the 
waste was sometimes deliberate. The 
waste of such trees was criminal, but 
it stemmed from the feeling that no 


timber was too valuable because 
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there was always more. We were an 
eager country, skimming the cream 
off our resources. 

The great treetops, still larger 
than ordinary trees, and the trunks 
cracked into many fragments can no 
longer be seen in the frightening, 
tangled desolation that made Con- 
verse Basin anathema among early 
conservationists. Two generations of 
shake makers and post splitters have 
been working the old fallen timber 
into usable lumber. Yet with all the 
work that has been done to clear the 
Basin, there is still enough fallen 
timber for another generation of 
wood splitters. 

The short trip into Converse Basin 
is not arduous and when you go you 
will see a noble ruin, still magnifi- 
cent enough to conjure pictures of 
its glorious past. Scattered thickly 
through the meadows and over the 
surrounding hills are the giant 
stumps, thousands of them, some as 
high as twenty feet and some as wide 
as twenty-five. The sight of the vast 
array of stumps stuns the mind. 
Though the Big Trees are gone their 
majesty is felt; the impressive stumps 
will not let them be forgotten. You 
marvel at how great this forest must 
have been. 

But it’s not all death and destruc- 
tion in Converse Basin, for the Big 
Trees are making a comeback. The 
Biz Tree can be a very old tree, but it 
can also be a young tree, even a 
seedling. And the young sequoias, or 
Big Trees, are a definite part of the 
story and present wonder of Con- 
verse Basin. The lumber company 
left forty or fifty of the lesser Big 
Trees uncut; and many of the em- 
erald meadows, studded with great 
black stumps, have a few living Big 
Trees at their edges as brilliant red 
accent marks. The branches of these 
remainders droop with green cones. 

Nature, by means of these parent 
trees, is rebuilding Converse Basin 
with sequoia seed. New evergreens, 
some already fifty feet tall, are rising 
through the willow, manzanita and 
buckthorn underbrush. Five hun- 
dred years will pass, however, be- 
fore the Basin is again a vaulted 
cathedral of fluted, red columns. 

Converse offers a look into the 
past that galvanizes the imagination. 
Here are massive ruins—though 
that were 
already stately monuments in Old 


ravaged only yesterday 


Testament times. Here are great ten- 
and twenty-foot-high stumps. Pace 
across them, from the outer edge to 
the middle—perhaps fifteen feet 

and you walk from today into an 
antiquity of 3000 years ago. At the 
center you stand on wood as old as 
the coffins of the Pharaohs. For a 
moment, the passing of the centuries 
has little reality. rHE END 
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